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THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND THE ISTHMIAN 
CANAL. 


There is no subject more deserving of judi- 
cious consideration, and which challenges, in 
a higher degree, fair and impartial treatment, 
than one growing out of those rules and regu- 
lations which govern nations in their intercourse 
with each other, or out of those principles which 
guide a single nation or people in its own de- 
velopment. 

We are never more susceptible to the influ- 
ence of prejudice or bias than when considering 
a great question in which our own country is 
interested, and of which, as with the one before 
us, she has been the originator and most con- 
spicuous advocate. 

When we recall, for instance, the Declaration 
of Independence, or any other monument of 
liberty and progress, we instinctively feel a thrill 
of exultation which, unless guarded against, un- 
consciously incapacitates us, to some extent, 
for that serene temper necessary to the just ap- 
preciation of the subject. 

Sir James Mackintosh rose to the highest 
reach of this desirable mental condition, and 
indicated in glowing words the broad and ele- 
vated ground upon which inquirers after truth 
in such matters should place themselves. In 
closing his introduction to a course of lectures 
delivered at Lincoln’s Inn Hall, on the law of 
nature and of nations, he said: 


‘I know not whether a philosopher ought to confess 
that, in his inquiries after truth, he.is biased by any 
consideration, even the love of virtue ; but I, who con- 
ceive that a real philosopher ought to regard truth itself 





chiefly on account of its subserviency to the happiness 
of mankind, am not ashamed to confess that I shall 
feel a great consolation, at the conclusion of these lect- 
ures, if, by a wide survey and exact examination of the 
conditions and relations of human nature, I shall have 
confirmed but one individual in the conviction that jus- 
tice is the permanent interest of all men and of all com- 
monwealths. To discover one new link of that eternal 
chain by which the Author of the Universe has bound 
together the happiness and the duty of his creatures, 
and indissolubly fastened their interests to each other, 
would fill my heart with more pleasure than all the fame 
with which the most ingenious paradox ever crowned 
the most ingenious sophist.” 


Aside from the bias referred to, the impor- 
tance of this subject is also worthy of prelimi- 
nary remark. Our position among the nations 
of the earth is no longer, if it ever was, an iso- 
lated one. Our rapidly increasing population 
and the prodigious development of our resources 
render us, as a nation, more and more conspic- 
uous. Twenty years ago we had thirty millions 
of inhabitants; now we number fifty millions. 
Twenty years hence the present population may 
be doubled. Probably before that time not only 
the Monroe Doctrine, but other tenets peculiar 
to our system, will have been not merely an- 
nounced, but asserted with vigor and effect. 
Principles and doctrines essential to us, which, 
in the soil of theory, have attained luxuriant 
growth, may in the near future be put to the 
severest practical test. 

In the councils of the world we are destined 
to have a voice, while we are bound by every 
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sentiment of national honor and pride to teach 
and encourage by our example the rising re- 
publics of the western continent. 

We cannot, without humiliating retrogres- 
sion, shirk the duty of maintaining, with that 
dignity and resolution becoming a great com- 
monwealth, our position as the first of the re- 
publics of .the New World, and one of the first 
among the nations of the earth. 

In order to appreciate still further this sub- 
ject and its growing importance, an allusion to 
the intellectual and moral conditions of Ameri- 
ca, in certain respects, may not be unprofita- 
ble. These have always been propitious for the 
growth and development of ideas. Even the 
discovery of America was the result of an idea 
rationally conceived and tenaciously adhered 
to in spite of contradiction and ridicule. Here 
also ideas, uprooted as noxious in the Old 
World, have been freely planted and cultivated. 
Nearly every colony, from Massachusetts Bay 
to Georgia, brought its peculiar idea of civil or 
religious liberty, or both, which it came here to 
develop and enjoy. The names of Oglethorpe, 
Lord Baltimore, William Penn, and others, are 
significant of those ideas. But the greatest 


of these was that of liberty and equality ex- 
pressed on that memorable occasion, when, 


for the first time, the object of the “civil body 
politic” was announced as “to enact, consti- 
tute, and frame such jus¢ and egual laws, or- 
dinances, acts, constitutions, and offices, from 
time to time, as shall be thought most meet and 
convenient for the general good of the colony.” 
This was the first written constitution of gov- 
ernment in human history, and the corner-stone 
of the American Republic. 

These ideas, thus planted, have at last found 
their highest expression in the Declaration of 
Independence, the Monroe Doctrine, and the 
Thirteenth Amendment. 

There is a material distinction between the 
civilizations of Europe and America which it is 
important in this connection also to consider. 
In some respects they are alike, in others 
radically different. Both have access to the 
same fountains of knowledge. They profess 
the same religion, and study the same philos- 
ophies. We find in our system no objection 
to adopting and assimilating whatever excel- 
lence in literature, whatever advancement in 
science, whatever refinement or polish, Euro- 
pean society may produce. But we have no 
sympathy, and never can have, with the harsh 
principles of government, or rather of mastery 
over the governed, which sustain the mon- 
archies of Europe, which infringe the rights and 
check the progress of mankind. All those doc- 
trines were left in the Old World by the settlers 





of the New, and every attempt by the mother 
countries to introduce them here has met with 
resistance and final defeat. Any idea of liberty 
planted in Europe is at once repressed by the 
weight of those doctrines of government which 
are established to strengthen certain dynasties 
and tighten the fetters of mankind. In the New 
World the influences are the reverse. Hence, 
America, by her example and her hospitality to 
the oppressed of other nations, has done more 
to relieve and succor the world in one century 
than Europe has done in a millennium. While 
it is not just to say that Europe makes no prog- 
ress toward popular government, it must be 
conceded that European advancement in that 
respect is almost fatally impeded. It resem- 
bles the imperceptible movement of the glacier, 
while that of America is like the rapid river. 
America, therefore, is the true field to which 
the world must resort for the cultivation of 
those ideas of government which give the gov- 
erned their choice as to who shall wield the 
governing power and assure them the greatest 
security consistent with the least restraint. The 
duty, therefore, of preserving those influences 
uncontaminated is peculiarly cast upon Amer- 
ica. 

With these preliminary observations we ap- 
proach the subject under consideration. It 
naturally divides itself into three parts: 

First. The origin and history of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

Secondly. The principles it involves. 

Thirdly. Zs zt applicable to the Isthmian 
Canal? 


FIRST.— The origin and history. 

The Monroe Doctrine was first formally 
enunciated in 1823, when Spain sought, through 
the Holy Alliance, to resubjugate her rebellious 
American colonies. Previous to that time, in 
the year 1815, a league had been formed at Lay- 
bach by the sovereigns of Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, called the “Holy Alliance”—a name 
given it by Alexander of Russia. Its ostensible 
object was to regulate the relations of the States 
of Christendom by the principles of Christian 
charity, but its covert and real purpose was to 
preserve the power and influence of existing 
dynasties. Most of the other European pow- 
ers acceded to it, and the treaty was formally 
published in the Frankfurt Fournal, February 
2, 1816. 

The doctrines avowed in this treaty were 
that the high contracting parties had the right 
to interfere in the concerns of another State, 
and reform its government in order to prevent 
the effect of its bad example. By this bad ex- 
ample was meant the example of free govern- 
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ment, or, as expressed by Mr. Lincoln at Get- 
tysburg, “government by the people, of the peo- 
ple, and for the people.” 

In the fall of 1822, the allied powers held a 
Congress at Verona on the principles previ- 
ously laid down at Laybach. The great con- 
sideration was the condition of Spain, that 
country being then under the government of 
the.Cortes. The question was whether Ferdi- 
nand should be reinstated in all his authority 
by the intervention of armed force. Russia, 
Prussia, France, and Austria were inclined to 
that measure, but England dissented and pro- 
tested. 

That course was, however, finally agreed 
upon, and it was further determined “to under- 
take an effective crusade for the suppression, 
throughout Europe and her dependencies in 
America, of what those styling themselves the 
friends of order regarded as a recrudesence of 
the destructive revolutionary ideas of 1789.” 
Austria agreed to prosecute the work in Italy, 
and France the work in Spain. 

The armies of Austria were therefore march- 
ed into Italy to put down the liberal movement 
in Piedmont and Naples. In the spring of 
1823, a French army was sent into Spain. It 
was hailed with rejoicing by the priests and 
lower classes, and its success was complete. 
The popular government was overthrown, and 
Ferdinand réestablished in all his power. 

These invasions were undertaken and exe- 
cuted precisely on the doctrines which the al- 
lied monarchs had before proclaimed at Lay- 
bach. 

As those doctrines were not limited to the 
continent of Europe, Ferdinand, as soon as he 
was completely reinstated, invited the codp- 
eration of his allies in regard to South Amer- 
ica. In the month of December, 1823, a formal 
invitation was addressed by Spain to the courts 
of St. Petersburg, Vienna, Berlin, and Paris, to 
attend a conference at Paris, to aid in reconcil- 
ing to the mother country the revolted colonies 
in Spanish America, after the manner so suc- 
cessful in Spain. 

The King of Spain, in his correspondence 
with the members of the Holy Alliance, argued 
as might have been expected. He cited the 
doctrines of Laybach. He pointed out the per- 
nicious example of the United States, and re- 
minded them that their success in Spain had 
paved the way for similar successes on this side 
of the Atlantic. 

Great efforts were made to seduce England 
into this project, and offers were even conveyed 
to the Court of St. James of an eventual codp- 
eration of the Continental powers with Great 
Britain to first curb, and then crush, the rising 





power of those revolted British colonies in the 
west, which, as the United States of America, 
had already extended their dominion far be- 
yond the limits recognized by the treaties of 
1783, and which were making serious inroads 
throughout the world upon the mercantile pre- 
dominance of Great Britain. 

The policy of England in this matter was 
dictated by a two-fold motive. George Can- 
ning was then the English Foreign Secretary, 
and virtually the head of the Government. 
While he shared the alarm of the extreme to- 
ries, caused by the agitation of Parliamentary 
reform, and regarded the democratic institu- 
“tions of America with extreme aversion, he 
could not close his eyes to the fact that in the 
liberated countries of Spanish America Eng- 
land had found a market from which she had 
long been shut by the jealousy of Spain. 

The commercial importance to Ehgland of 
the independence of Spanish America was alone 
sufficient to throw the whole British influence 
against the reéstablishment in the Western 
Hemisphere of that exclusive policy under 
which, for three centuries, Spain had closed 
the ports of either ocean against the traffic of 
the world, from the Gulf of Mexico to Cape 
Horn. 

England was also at this time virtually elim- 
inated as a constitutional monarchy of Eu- 
rope, and had less than her former influ- 
ence among European nations. Mr. Canning 
was therefore desirous not only of retaining 
England’s commercial advantages which flow- 
ed from opening the ports of the South Ameri- 
can States, but also of regaining her former 
position in the councils of Europe. He be- 
lieved he saw the opportunity for compassing 
those objects in the growing importance of 
American affairs; that, by skillful diplomacy, 
he could decoy the United States into an alli- 
ance with England, and, thus aided, dictate re- 
garding the future of the Western World. 

England therefore declined the invitation to 
attend the congress at Paris, and again dis- 
sented from the project of the Continental pow 
ers. Not only this, but she took a decided 
course against them. Early in October, Mr. 
Canning advised the French Minister in Lon- 
don that England would regard any foreign in- 
tervention, by force or by menace, in the dis- 
putes between Spain and the colonies, as a mo- 
tive for recognizing the latter without delay. 
He also at this juncture, to accomplish his end 
with America, imparted to the American Min- 
ister information of so much of what was going 
on between his Government and those of St. 
Petersburg, Paris, Berlin, and Vienna as he 
thought would awaken the fears of the Ameri- 
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can people, and urged him to promote some 
such demonstration as would give the Conti- 
nental powers reason to expect active opposi- 
tion from the United States in the execution of 
their designs upon Mexico, New Granada, and 
the other Spanish-American States. 

Mr. Canning put the question to the Ameri- 
can Minister with consummate adroitness, and 
in such words as he thought would touch and 
rouse the American pride. He said, “Are the 
great political and commercial interests which 
hang upon the destinies of the New World to be 
canvassed and adjusted in Europe without the 
coéperation or even the knowledge of the Uni- 
ted States?” Of course, he expected that the 
American Government, piqued by such an in- 
terrogatory, and emboldened by the proffered 
friendship of England, would reply with some 
announcement: regarding the great political 
and commercial interests that hung upon the 
destinies of the New World which would commit 
her to an alliance with England. It was in an- 
ticipation of this expected response from the 
American Government that Mr. Canning made 
his remarkable boast in the House of Com- 
mons that he had called a new world into ex- 
istence to redress the balance of the old. He 
fondly believed that the United States would 
become a subservient ally to England in assert- 
ing European supremacy in the affairs of the 
New World. 

In order to ascertain the real principle which 
actuated the United States in this affair, it must 
also be borne in mind that Mexico regarded her 
with unfriendliness, on account of the acquisi- 
tion of Florida and Louisiana, and the feeling 
and attitude of Mexico were not such as to en- 
gender cordial regard for her by the United 
States. There had been nothing in the im- 
mediate past, nor was there anything in the ap- 
parent immediate future, of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican States to prepossess the United States 
in favor of a policy intended to develop the 
power of those countries. But it concerned her 
vastly that the commerce of those States should 
not again be monopolized by Spain, for Ameri- 
can goods and the American flag were then 
more widely known, both on the Atlantic and 
the Pacific coasts of Spanish-America, than 
they are to-day. It concerned the United States 
still more deeply to prevent the transfer to the 
New World of the mighty struggle between the 
arbitrary and the popular systems of govern- 
ment by which Europe had so long been con- 
vulsed ; and, indeed, it concerned her most vi- 
tally that the growth of republican principles 
in America should not be menaced, that their 
extension over the American continent should 
not be checked. 





Such was the posture of affairs thrust at this 
time upon the consideration of American states- 
men, and which evoked that celebrated pro- 
nunciamento known as the Monroe Doctrine. 
It was not only an interesting event in England, 
but a momentous one in American history. 
The questions were whether republican or mon- 
archical doctrines should triumph in America, 
whether courage or pusillanimity should prevail. 
It was a crisis which demanded patriotism, an 
undaunted courage, and a deep insight into the 
workings of those principles which promote or 
retard the progress of the world. 

It is a curious and most interesting circum- 
stance in the history of our Government that 
in every time of danger the instrument of res- 
cue has appeared. When a constitution was 
needed, a Hamilton was present to devise one, 
and recommend it with unanswerable argu- 
ment, When it required expounding, a Mar- 
shall stood ready for the task. When it was 
attacked by false interpretation, a Webster 
sprung forth and defended it, with the com- 
bined weapons of logic and passion. So in this 
particular exigency the interests of America 
were in the hands of a man adequate to the 
occasion. 

The President, Mr. Monroe, was an extreme 
partisan, and, therefore, a man of contracted 
views. He possessed that quality of mind which 
perceives minute things with clearness and ad- 
heres to narrow convictions with tenacity, but 
fails to appreciate the broader principles that 
mark a free and progressive nation. He did 
not rise to the altitude of the statesman. 

But, happily for the destiny of this republic 
and the best interests of mankind, the Secretary 
of State, Mr. John Quincy Adams, saw in the 
issue of these events not only the impairment 
of American commerce—from a war to protect 
which the nation had but recently emerged, the 
reéstablishment of Spanish domination in the 
Spanish-American States, the intermeddling of 
European powers in the concerns of America, 
but a serious, if not a fatal, menace to republi- 
can institutions in the New World. Nor was 
he ambitious of making his country a subaltern 
to England, but he aimed to strengthen her 
independence and exalt her to a higher posi- 
tion among the nations of the earth. He also 
fully appreciated the incompatibility of Eu- 
ropean influence in the New World with the 
growth and development of those ideas of gov- 
ernment of which his own country was the lead- 
ing illustration. It was with obvious reference 
to England’s lust of conquest and interposition 
in the affairs of the New World that he induced 
the President, in his message of December 2, 
1823, touching the Anglo-Russian questions of 
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our north-western boundary, to pronounce that 
the American continents, by the free and inde- 
pendent condition which they had assumed and 
maintained, were henceforth not to be consid- 
ered as future subjects for colonization by any 
European power. 

The President then, in the same message, 
of course under the inspiration of Mr. Adams, 
states, in cool and measured terms, the differ- 
ences between the political system of the allied 
powers in Europe, and that of the United 
States, and sets forth the attitude of the Uni- 
ted States in clear and unmistakable language. 

He says: “We owe it, therefore, to candor, 
and to the amicable relations existing between 
the United States and those powers, to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on their 
part to extend their system to any portion of 
this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and 
safety. With existing colonies or dependen- 
cies of any European power we have not in- 
terfered, and shall not interfere. But with the 


governments which have declared their inde- 
pendence, and maintained it, and whose inde- 
pendence we have, on great considerations and 
on just principles, acknowledged, we could not 
view any interposition, for the purpose of op- 
pressing them, or controlling, in any other 
manner, their destiny, by any European power, 


in any other light than as the manifestation of 
an unfriendly disposition toward the United 
States.” 

This wise and patriotic announcement was 
quite at variance with what Mr. Canning had so 
confidently hoped for. No exception being 
made in the declaration of any European power, 
he was given distinctly to understand, not only 
that the United States would not permit “the 
political and commercial interests which hung 
upon the destinies of the New World to be 
canvassed and adjusted in Europe without the 
codperation or even the knowledge of the 
United States,” but that any attempt at “‘can- 
vassing and adjusting” those interests at any 
European capital, not excepting London, would 
be regarded as proof of unfriendly feeling to- 
ward the United States. 

The doctrine, thus announced, was worthy 
of a great statesman and a great nation. It 
met with spontaneous and hearty approval 
from all Americans. There was one univeral 
feeling of pride and satisfaction over the high 
ground taken by the Government, which at 
once raised it from a subordinate position to 
one of rank, independence, and authority, and 
promised to make the United States the arbiter 
of the destinies of the western world. There was 
one glow of exultation that much had been done 
for civil liberty, and in the hope and belief that 





the principles of free government had become 
firmly intrenched in America, and would event- 
ually, like the grain of mustard seed, dverspread 

the continent. But this feeling was not confin- 

ed to the United States. England felt that the 

young nation of the West was worthy of its an- 

cestry. The declaration was received in the 

House of Commons, not merely with commen- 

dation, but rejoicing. Mr. Canning, though dis- 
appointed and chagrined by the frustration of 
his plans, acted with wisdom and magnanimity. 

He expressed his entire concurrence in the sen- 

timents and opinions of the American Pres- 

ident; and his distinguished competitor in that 

body, less restrained by official decorum, and 

more at liberty to give utterance to the feelings 

of the occasion, declared that no event had 

ever created greater joy, enthusiasm, and grat- 

itude among all the freemen of Europe; that 

he felt pride in being connected by blood and 

language with the people of the United States; 

that the policy, disclosed by the message, be- 

came a great, a free, and an independent na- 

tion; and that he hoped his own country would 

be prevented by no mean pride, or paltry jeal- 

ousy, from following so noble and glorious an 

example. 

Three years afterward, Mr. Webster, in his 
speech, in the House of Representatives, on 
the Panama Mission, adverting to this declar- 
ation, said: 


‘*Sir, I look upon the message of December, 1823, 
as forming a bright page in our history. I will neither 
help to erase it, nor tear it out. Nor shall it be, by any 
act of mine, blurred or blotted. It did honor to the 
sagacity of the government; and I will not diminish 
that honor, It elevated the hopes and gratified the 
patriotism of the people. Over those hopes I will not 
bring a mildew, nor will I put that gratified patroti- 
ism to shame.” 


The result of this announcement of the 
Monroe Doctrine was most propitious for the 
prosperity of the United States, and for the 
cause of popular government. It gave Ameri- 
can commerce an impulse which it never before 
felt, and made it secure in every sea. The 
Holy Alliance did not undertake to reconcile 
the Spanish-American States to the mother 
country. The United States did not become 
the protégé of England, but sprung to the im- 
portance of a leading nation. No European 
power has since sought to impair the American 
system, except once, when an unprincipled sov- 
ereign, under the pretext of a debt, taking ad- 
vantage of the occasion, imposed upon Mexico, 
by armed force, a foreign prince at a time when 
the United States was groaning under the bur- 
den and anguish of civil war, and when all she 
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could do in vindication of the principle was to 
utter an indignant protest. No effort has since 
been made, by any European power, to check 
the growth of republican institutions on this 
continent, or to extend to the Western Hemi- 
sphere that system which is generally known 
in the Old World as the International Law of 
Europe. 

The United States has for nearly sixty years 
maintained the position she then assumed, with 
but one deviation—the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 
This was a direct and inexcusable departure 
from the Monroe Doctrine. It occupies one of 
the most humiliating pages in our history, one 
which we cannot read without a blush. It was 
denounced by President Buchanan as “fraught 
with misunderstanding and mischief from the 
beginning,” and has often been stigmatized as 
the relinquishment of a principle. With this 
exception, the policy of the United States on 
this question has been firm, consistent, and 
dignified. 


SECONDLY.—From this sketch of the rise 
and progress of the Monroe Doctrine we read- 
ily perceive the principles it involves. It will 
not be necessary to analyze it exhaustively, but 
it will suffice to explore it to such an extent as 
will aid in treating the third division of the’sub- 
ject—viz., its effect upon the Isthmian Canal. 

It is manifest, from the language in which 
the doctrine was promulgated, as well as from 
the attitude assumed and since maintained by 
the United States, from the recession of the 
Holy Alliance from its proposition regarding 
America, and the abandonment by Europe of 
all attempt to regulate the destinies of any 
American State, with the exception already 
noted, that the Monroe Doctrine was a denial 
of, and a protest against, the doctrines of Lay- 
bach— namely, that it, the Holy Alliance, had 
a right to interfere in the concerns of another 
State, although apprehending no disturbance 
or danger from that State, and reform its gov- 
ernment, in order to prevent the effect of its 
bad example. Or, to state the difference more 
clearly: The doctrine of Laybach favored mon- 
archical government throughout both hemi- 
spheres, to be maintained by the sword, if nec- 
essary, and the supremacy of the Old World 
in the affairs of the New. The Monroe Doc- 
trine contended that monarchical government 
should be confined to the Old World, and that 
the New World should be, in every respect, 
free to develop its own forms of government, 
and exempt from the domination and disturb- 
ances of the Old. 

But further: The declaration says, among 
other things, “we should consider any attempt 





on the part of European nations to extend their 
system to any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety.” Thus it is 
clear that the Monroe Doctrine involves— 

First—The principle of self-preservation—a 
principle common to all nations and individu- 
als, founded in the deepest instincts of human 
nature. It is this alone which obtains in Euro- 
pean councils. The principle upon which Eu- 
ropean powers interfere with the concerns of 
each other, and upon which a congress of dep- 
uties from all is convoked to settle the disputes 
of any two, is merely that of self-preservation. 
Their object, whatever the pretext, is not to 
ameliorate or encourage struggling humanity, 
but to prevent one nation from gaining some 
ascendancy over another, to soothe national 
jealousies, and preserve the equipoise of Eu- 
rope. 

The instances are rare, if they exist at all, 
where European diplomatists, in adjusting Eu- 
ropean complications, have been actuated by 
any sentiment above that of selfishness. 

But the Monroe Doctrine contains all this 
and more. It implies higher and nobler aspi- 
rations. It not only has in view the integrity 
of the nation, its security against foreign en- 
croachment, and its commercial prosperity, but 
it avows, and insists upon, something for man- 
kind; namely, the supremacy on this continent 
of popular government; that America shall re- 
main a sanctuary for the development of that 
institution. 

But, inspecting the subject still further, we 
perceive that it involves one of the most useful 
and cherished principles of American govern- 
ment—the principle of self-government in local 
affairs enlarged to those of the New World. 
Instead of applying it minutely, as, for instance, 
to a township or city organization, it is extended 
to the entire system of a continent. As the 
obscurest township in Massachusetts insists 
that, since she understands her individual needs 
and wishes better than the city of Boston, the 
latter shall have no voice in her local admin- 
istration; and as, to rise higher, the common- 
wealth of Massachusetts says to the other 
States, that, since she comprehends her wants 
and aspirations better than her neighboring 
States or the Federal Government, she will 
choose her own officers and make and exe- 
cute her own laws—so,.on the same princi- 
ple, the United States proclaims to the world 
that, as the American Continent comprehends 
its necessities and requirements, its own disputes 
and complications, more clearly than the rest 
of the world, it will supply those necessities, 
comply with those requirements, settle those 
disputes, and adjust those complications after 
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its own methods and under the direction of its 
own principles. 

This idea, as already remarked, is exclusively 
American. There is none which Americans 
understand better, whose beneficence in the 
business of government they prize more highly, 
or to which they adhere more tenaciously. 
They will relinquish it only with the severance 
of the last ties which bind them together as a 
nation. It is this which makes the American 
States, to use the beautiful simile of the poet 
Montgomery, 


‘* Distinct, as the billows; yet one, as the sea.” 


And, as is frequently the case, that which is 
cherished here as an essential, in Europe is 
condemned as a heresy. 

The European policy concentrates all the 
authority in a few hands; the American dis- 
tributes it among those upon whom it is to be 
exercised. The former is the product of a dark 
and feudal age, the latter of an enlightened 
and free people. 

When the United States, therefore, referring 
to the “governments which have declared their 
independence and maintained it, and whose 
independence she has, on great considerations 
and on just principles, acknowledged,” an- 
nounces to the world that she would not view 
any interposition by any European power for 
the purpose of oppressing them, ov controlling 
in any other manner their destiny, in any other 
light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly 
disposition toward her, she merely affirms, in 
the highest sense, and with a firmness becom- 
ing a great nation, the same principles which 
permeate the entire American system, from 
the Federal Government to the New England 
township. 

The Monroe Doctrine, then, besides being a 
protest against the doctrines of Laybach, in- 
volves three distinct principles: 

(1.) That of self-preservation, common to all 
nations. 

(2.) The reservation of the American conti- 
nent for republican government. 

(3.) That the American system shall be reg- 
ulated exclusively by American governments. 

It is not assumed that this is a thorough 
analysis of the Monroe Doctrine, but it may 
serve to indicate the duty incumbent upon the 
United States at the present juncture. 


THIRDLY.—Is the Monroe Doctrine applica- 
ble to a ship canal across the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama? 

That such a canal will be constructed, and 
in the near future, there can be no doubt. Com- 
merce requires it. The progress of the age de- 





mands it. Statesmen are giving it their great- 
est consideration. Even the poet, if we give 
credence to a fugitive publication, pretlicted it 
in language as fervid as his song. Fifty-four 
years ago the poet Goethe, at Weimar, was 
thus reported in the diary of his young prodégé, 
Eckerman : 


February 21, 1827.—Dined with Goethe. He spoke 
much and with admiration of Alexander von Hum- 
boldt, whose work on Cuba and Colombia he had be- 
gun to read, and whose views as to the project of mak- 
ing a passage through the Isthmus of Panama appear- 
ed to have a particular interest for him. 

‘‘ Humboldt,” said Goethe, ‘‘has, with a great knowl- 
edge of his subject, given other points where, by mak- 
ing use of some streams which flow into the Gulf of 
Mexico, the end may be, perhaps, better attained than 
at Panama. All this is reserved for the future and for 
an enterprising spirit. So much, however, is certain, 
that if they succeed in cutting such a canal that ships of 
any burden and size can be navigated through it from 
the Mexican Gulf to the Pacific Ocean, innumerable 
benefits would result to the whole human race, civilized 
and uncivilized. 

‘* But I should wonder if the United States were to 
let an opportunity escape of getting such a work into 
their hands. It may be foreseen that this young na- 
tion, with its decided predilection to the West, will, in 
thirty or forty years, have occupied and peopled the 
large tract of land beyond the Rocky Mountains. It 
may, furthermore, be foreseen that along the whole 
coast of the Pacific Ocean, where Nature has already 
formed the most capacious and secure harbors, impor- 
tant commercial towns will gradually arise for the fur- 
therance of a great intercourse between China and the 
East Indies and the United States. In such a case it 
would not only be desirable, but almost necessary, that 
a more rapid communication should be maintained be- 
tween the eastern and western shores of North Amer- 
ica, both by merchant ships and men-of-war, than has 
hitherto been possible with the tedious, disagreeable, 
and expensive voyage round Cape Horn. I therefore 
repeat that it is absolutely indispensable for the United 
States to effect a passage from the Mexican Gulf to the 
Pacific Ocean, and I am certain that they will do it. 

‘* Would that I might live to see it !—but I shall not. 
I should like to see another thing—a junction of the 
Danube and the Rhine. But this undertaking is so gi- 
gantic that I have doubts of its completion, particularly 
when I consider our German resources. And thirdly, 
and lastly, I should wish to see England in possession 
of a canal through the Isthmus of Suez. Would I could 
live to see these three great works! It would be well 
worth the trouble to last some fifty years more for the 


very purpose.” 


Assuming, therefore, that such a canal will 
be built, any discussion as to its feasibility, 
and all speculation as to the choice of routes, 
are, so far as the object of this essay is con- 


cerned, “from the purpose.” The question is, 
What position should the United States at this 
juncture assume? 

It has been recently said, by a contributor to 
the Southern Law Review, to show the inap- 
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plicability of the Monroe Doctrine to an inter- 
oceanic canal, that the circumstances which 
evoked the Monroe Doctrine are totally unlike 
those of the present time—that those were war- 
like, and these are peaceful. Granted; but is 
it therefrom deducible that the principle is 
wrong or not suited to the present conditions. 

A principle or rule of policy of government 
may be applicable in peace as well as in war. 
By applying it in time of peace war may be 
averted. 

It is contended also that an interoceanic ca- 
nal will be a commercial enterprise, and can 
have no political significance. 

It will undoubtedly be vastly in the interest 
of commerce, but the conclusion sought to be 
drawn is not’sound. On the contrary, it will 
be of immense political importance. That the 
greatest political questions frequently arise from 
commercial interests is too well known to ad- 
mit discussion. ‘That such issues, thus arising, 
are often submitted to the arbitrament of war, 
is equally certain. 

But it is demonstrable, from a slight exami- 
nation of the nature of this project, that it 
comes within the principles of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. 

The magnitude of the enterprise, the vast 


capital employed, and its immense revenues, 
will render it one of the most important com- 


mercial institutions in the world. Its facilities 
for commerce will be enjoyed by all maritime 
nations. It is, therefore, destined to be a most 
important factor in the system of the New 
World. Hence, even under the most favorable 
circumstances, it will lead to complications. 
The entire ownership of the canal by Amer- 
ican citizens will tend to lessen those complica- 
tions, while its ownership, or any interest in it, 
by Europeans, will deepen those complications. 
Such ownership will give European powers 
not merely a pretext, but the right, to “canvass 
and adjust the great political and commercial 
interests which hang upon the destinies of the 
New World.” The management of so great 
an agent of commerce must, either directly or 
indirectly, affect the destiny of every nation on 
the American continent. Suppose the United 
States had any considerable interest in the Suez 
Canal, would she not demand to be heard in 
the settlement of the “Eastern question” and 
of other questions which will grow out of it? 
It is, therefore, obvious that anything less 
than entire ownership of the canal by citizens 
of the United States, or at least exclusive con- 
trol of it by the Government of the United 
States, under treaties with those countries whose 
citizens may desire to participate in the enter- 
prise, will eventuate in an “interposition in the 





affairs of those governments which have de- 
clared their independence and maintained it,” 
if not “for the purpose of oppressing them,” 
at least for that of “controlling their destiny.” 

Such are the consequences which the Mon- 
roe Doctrine was intended to prevent. Even 
a partial ownership by Europeans in such a 
canal, unaccompanied by such absolute control, 
will be a direct violation of that doctrine. 

But ownership to any considerable extent 
will further result in the maintenance of an 
armed force to protect it. We would then see 
the repulsive spectacle of an armed foreign, 
force stationed on American soil. Not only 
this, but it would be a palpable violation of two 
essential principles of the Monroe Doctrine, 
which declares that republican principles shall 
dominate America, and says, in plain words, 
“that with respect to those governments whose 
independence we have recognized, we could 
not view any interposition for the purpose of 

. controlling in any manner their destiny 
in any other light than as a manifestation of 
an unfriendly disposition toward the United 
States.” 

The establishment of a foreign armament on 
the American continent so near us, or in Amer- 
ican waters, would be a violation of the princi- 
ple of self-preservation—one of the essential 
elements of the Monroe Doctrine. It would 
be a constant menace to our own peace and 
safety. 

It is conclusive, therefore, that any proprie- 
tary interest in European citizens in a canal 
across the Isthmus of Panama, without the stip- 
ulated control of it by the United States, or 
any conjunction of circumstances which might 
impair that control, will result in the violation 
of our most essential and sacred principles. 

Therefore, the question now propounded to 
the American people is whether they will re- 
linquish those principles, ignore the past, reject 
its inspiration, and rescind their former policy. 
In the light of the firm attitude taken by Mr. 
Adams, at a time when a combination of the 
most powerful nations of Europe threatened 
the overthrow of popular government on this 
continent, and the courageous conduct of Mr. 
Seward in refusing to recognize the government 
of Maximilian, thereby incurring the risk of of- 
fending one of the most powerful nations on the 
earth at a time when our own country was 
struggling for its existence, we cannot now, in 
time of peace, with every energy and resource 
of the country unemployed, wielding an influ- 
ence more potent than armies or navies, recede 
from the high ground taken by those states- 
men in such perilous times without the most 
abject self-stultification. 
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There is but one course for the United States 
to pursue. Assuming the indispensability of the 
canal, she must construct it by the enterprise 
of her own citizens and with their money. She 
must then control and protect it with her own 
influence, and, if necessary, by her own guns. 
By so doing she will keep pace with the prog- 


ress of the age, she will facilitate national in- 
tercourse, and supply the needs of commerce. 
At the same time, she will discharge a duty, 
peculiarly incumbent upon her, as the foremost 
republic of the globe, of seeing “that govern- 
ment by the people, of the people, and for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth.” 
JouHN C. HALL. 





THE POETRY OF THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 


It may be truthfully said that the positiveness 
of certain excellences in an author sometimes 
acts disadvantageously as regards a just -and 
even estimate of his general literary value. 
Whatever special trait of originality or power 
preponderates over other less remarkable gifts 
not seldom dulls our critical sense to the ex- 
istence of these same less prominent attributes. 
We admire a certain novelty of pattern, so to 
speak, and do not reflect that the groundwork 
on which this pattern is wrought would possi- 
bly win our deep admiration were it the char- 
acteristic of some other less brilliantly adorned 
texture. The passionate lyric fire of Shelley, for 
example, is widely conceded to be his most 
striking element of strength; the somber depth 
of Coleridge’s imagination is usually considered 
its most admirable quality; while the soft ethe- 
reality of Wordsworth, the turgid, yet beautiful, 
disdain of Byron, the caustic wit of Pope, the 
virile morality of Dryden, are all ideas indis- 
solubly linked with these names, stamping each 
with the world’s particular verdict upon the 
genius of its possessor. The truth of such ver- 
dicts it would be idle, at this late hour, to gain- 
say. The sole point urged at present is that 
they may sometimes blind us to the recognition 
of other charms and graces, perhaps equally 
solid, in not so conspicuous a degree. 

Outside of his own country, at least, it would 
seem as if Théophile Gautier had not been fair- 
ly judged—the exquisite art, which is every- 
where so manifest in his poetry, having blinded 
criticism to a proper appreciation of his gen- 
uine spirituality, depth, fire, and tenderness. 
Not long ago a prominent American review 
published a very brilliantly written discussion 
of his works, in which, however, some of his 
more ardent admirers may have been some- 
what shocked to find it stated that the whole 
spirit of his peculiar genius was to be found in 
the following line from one of his sonnets, de- 
scriptive of a porcelain flower-pot : 

‘“‘Orné de dragons bleus et de bizarres fleurs.” 





Undoubtedly a passionate love of words, 
merely for their own sakes, and a tendency to 
use them as some colorist of most luxurious 
taste would use his warmer pigments, always 
gave a very distinctive impulse to Gautier’s 
genius. In this respect he bore a decided re- 
semblance to our English Keats, who looked 
at things in much the same way, and with no 
broader vision than Gautier at his best. Keats 
could find in as remote a poetic ancestor as 
Spenser excuse for his rich voluptuous tintings, 
even if it must be conceded by his truest lovers 
that he did not always use his resources with 
the best assimilative tact. Gautier, on the other 
hand, was a determined revolutionist in the 
field of letters. He had, in a certain sense, no 
ancestry, although from the first he possessed 
a few stanch supporters. He was a kind of 
colonel in a small body of literary rebels, over 
whom Victor Hugo held the undisputed posi- 
tion of general-in-chief. The French romantic 
movement, as it is called, in which a sort of 
intellectual barricade suddenly was thrown up 
against all established forms both of drama and 
poem, is too well known to deserve more than 
passing mention at the present time. It will 
be remembered that Victor Hugo, Théophile 
Gautier, Dumas, Balzac, and certain others of 
less originality, were the leaders of this singu- 
lar revolt. Gautier was always an ardent fol- 
lower and a devout admirer of Victor Hugo, 
whom he unquestionably believed the greatest 
poet of modern times. Among his prose writ- 
ings he gives an account of his first visit to one 
whose genius he sincerely revered. The in- 
tense trepidation from which he suffered repre- 
sents the young author in rather a creditably 
modest light when we consider the weight of 
his subsequent achievements. He was not only 
willing, but glad, to accept the gracious patron- 
age of Hugo, his humility partaking somewhat 
of the same spirit which the young Charles 
Baudelaire afterward manifested toward Gau- 
tier himself, when dedicating to the now well 
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recognized author of La Comédie de la Mort 
his own extremely remarkable volume. It is 
related of Gautier that his early ambitions were 
all in the direction of becoming a great painter, 
and that, while a young man, he would pass 
hours among the famed galleries of Paris, thrill- 
ed with delight by certain pictures and statues. 
But, although the best theories of painting soon 
held no secrets from him, he at length discov- 
ered that fine executive skill was never to rank 
among his attainments. “Décidément, se dit 
Gautier (according to one of his biographers, 
Eugéne de Mirecourt), la peinture est plus facile 
avec la plume qu’avec le pinceau.” He accord- 
ingly took to writing verses, and in 1828 pre- 
sented himself before the illustrious Sainte- 
Beuve, requesting permission to read that gen- 
tleman a poetic composition of his own, enti- 
tled La Téte de Mort. The somberness of the 
title pleased Sainte-Beuve rather ill. He doubt- 
less expected a work of much crudity and slight 
power. Gautier had only read a few lines, how- 
ever, when the famous critic admiringly stop- 
ped him. “It is not in studying the rhythms 
of Lamartine,” exclaimed Sainte-Beuve, “that 
you have grown able to write verses like these. 
You must have been reading Clément Marot, 
Saint-Gelais, and Ronsard.” “Yes,” replied 
Gautier, “but I have also read and studied 
Baif, Desportes, Passerat, Bertaut, Duperron, 
and Malherbe.” In this answer of the youth- 
ful poet, Sainte-Beuve at once discovered the 
explanation of Gautier’s extraordinary metrical 
freshness. When he had finished reading his 
poem he found the critic in mild ecstasies. 
“Voila de la poésie substantielle,” declared 
Sainte-Beuve. “Je trouve un homme qui 
sculpte dans le granit et non dans la fumée. 
Demain je vous présente chez Victor Hugo.” 
On the following day the introduction in 
reality took place. Gautier himself describes 
this interview as a mixture of intense delight 
and painful embarrassment. He calls Hugo 
“le Jupiter romantique,” and compares himself 
in the presence of one whom he so reverently re- 
spected to Henri Heine before Goethe. “Like 
Heine,” he says, “I was embarrassed enough 
to ask whether plums were not good to quench 
one’s thirst on the way from Jena to Weimar.” 
Hugo received the young poet with marked 
kindness, and their subsequent friendship dated 
from that hour. Being possessed of immense 
personal strength, Gautier chose to exert it in 
his friend’s behalf on that famous night when 
the struggle took place at the Théatre Francais 
between romanticists and classicists over the 
production of Hugo’s Hernani. It has been 
stated on excellent authority that during this 
struggle Gautier fought for the romantic school 





with a muscular vehemence that must have told 
rather disastrously upon numerous adversaries. 

From the earliest period of his poetical ca- 
reer Gautier was an eager student of the dic- 
tionary. It was his ambition to make almost a 
new language in which to write his poems. 
Old words, long ago fallen into disuse, he 
excavated from forgotten burial-places. He 
searched with keen diligence for all sorts of 
strange and most striking adjectives. Turns of 
phrase, too, that had long ago passed out of 
fashion, he rescued from their neglect. He was 
an archeologist, a stylish, a fearless, and deter- 
mined innovator. Occasionally he created au- 
dacious neologisms, many of which are to this 
day, both in his prose and poetry, regarded 
with severity by a certain class of readers. It 
is said, indeed, that he possessed not less 
than fifty dictionaries, each of a special charac- 
ter, from those of the painter and sculptor to 
those of the carpenter and mason. These he 
is said constantly to have studied, and no doubt 
many of them were of great service to him in 
his assiduous construction of feuz/letons for the 
press of Paris. But, although he was a volu- 
minous writer in several different species of 
prose, it is the object of the present article to 
deal with his poetry alone. 

In 1830, during the month of July, Gautier’s 
first volume of poems appeared. De Mirecourt 
speaks of this event as a mauvaise chance, and 
adds, referring to the well known revolution of 
this date, that political occurrences exclusively 
occupied the public mind, and that the praises 
of Gautier’s friends lost themselves amid the 
widely prevailing clamor of public excitement. 

A year later, however, A/bertus appeared. 
This poem, which now heads the large collect- 
ed edition of Gautier’s poems published as re- 
cently as 1870, is one of extraordinary power, 
possessing a rich quaintness that was in many 
respects a prophecy of finer similar work to 
come. It lacks the admirable art that was so 
conspicuous in its author a few years later, and 
its fantastic element sometimes becomes rather 
unpleasant extravagance; but no one can read 
Albertus without being impressed by its glow- 
ing picturesqueness and its delightful mediz- 
val coloring. The first scene opens within the 
garret of a sorceress. Midnight sounds; it is 
the hour of weird conjurations, and the sorcer- 
ess, an old, decrepit, and hideous creature, 
transforms herself, thanks to her magic pow- 
er, into a marvelous young beauty. She also 
changes her black cat into an elegant cavalier. 
Her escort conducts her to a magnificent ball 
which is then taking place at the residence of 
the Landgrave of Gotha. The sorceress, whose 
name is Véronique, turns the heads of all the 
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German princes and potentates who flock about 
her. She intoxicates them with her beauty and 
charming grace. 


‘‘Une brise 4 propos faisait onder ses franges, 
Les plumes palpitaient ainsi que des oiseaux 
Qui vont prendre l’essor et qui battent des ailes ; 
Une invisible main soutenait ses dentelles 
Et se jouait dans leurs réseaux.” 


Véronique disdains all the gallants who be- 
siege her with devotions. She desires to gain 
the soul of Albertus, a young painter devoted 
to his art. Albertus at first regards her with 
indifference, but afterward falls under the power 
of her deadly charms. A passion of the warm- 
est sort completely sways Albertus, whose good 
angel now deserts him. 

But another bell at length sounds. It tells 
the hour at which the second transformation of 
Véronique is to take place. She once more 
becomes, in the presence of her lover, the 
frightful crone which we have already seen her. 
Véronique now conducts Albertus, who is inca- 
pable of freeing himself from her clutch, to the 
Witches’ Sabbath. In the descriptions which 
here ensue the more weird and grotesque parts 
of Gautier’s imagination are seen with almost 
amazing effectiveness. 

In the midst of appalling, demoniac diver- 
sions, Albertus, himself a most unwilling par- 
ticipant, pronounces the name of God, a cir- 
cumstance producing the effect of instantly 
banishing the whole frightful pageant. The 
strange, grim humor of the poem is shown 
forcibly in this same passage, descriptive of 
how the Devil sneezed and Albertus treated 
the fact with polite recognition : 


“‘Le Diable éternua. Pour un nez fashionable 
L’odeur de l’assemblée était insupportable. 
Dieu vous bénisse, dit Albertus poliment. 
A peine eut-il laché le saint nom que fantémes, 
Sorciéres et sorciers, monstres follets et gnomes 
Tout disparut en l'air comme un enchantement.” 


The poem really ends with the following 
words, although two stanzas of elegant drollery 
succeed them. Albertus now feels 


‘*. . . des griffes acérées, 
Des dent qui se prolongeaient dans ses chairs lacérées, 
Il cria; mais son cri ne fut point entendu 
Et des contadini le matin, prés de Rome, 
Sur la voie Appia trouvérent un corps d’homme, 
Les reins cassés, le col tordu.” 


Some readers might condemn A/éertus for 
being mere polished trifling and wholly with- 
out raison détre. Trifling it undoubtedly is, but 
of a character that makes us, for the time at 
least, in love with such delicious foolery. The 





poem is disfigured by several atrociously im- 
pure stanzas, and it must be added, in justice 
to Gautier, that this passage is the sole notable 
instance of real grossness throughout all his 
poetical writings; however recklessly he may 
have tilted against the proprieties in Mademoi- 
selle de Maupin and other prose works, his po- 
etry, with the single exception just mentioned, 
is uniformly free from mere lewdness. One 
might say of Albertus that it is a peculiarly 
Gothic poem; its humorous touches make us 
think of the heads grinning amid the dark 
sculpture of Notre Dame; the local coloring 
is one of intense German romanticism; the 
machinery is a kind of sardonic burlesque upon 
that of Faust and other medizvally tinged 
poems; and then, too, these brilliant comic 
flashes that relieve the somber imaginative- 
ness of the work, are not, in their effect upon 
the reader, unlike bright-stained windows illu- 
minating some interior of dusky cloister and 
solemn chancel. 

It would not seem strange if we saw in the 
poems of Gautier a certain amount of lawless 
abandonment as a kind of natural reaction 
against the classic exactitude of older models. 
On the contrary, however, we find in him, be- 
sides his few pet mannerisms and neologisms, 
only the most careful art, the most patient and 
nice elaboration. Merely artistic, however, it 
is unfair to call him. He has been accused of 
looking only at the surface of things, and 
wholly neglecting their essence, but his exqui- 
site poems on nature, which he calls Paysages, 
might alone refute such a charge as this. If 
he deals with all the variable beauties of land- 
scape as a painter might deal with them, we 
must admit that these beauties are treated aft- 
er the fashion of no ordinary painter, but one 
in whom technical skill blends with the rarest 
poetic insight. The prose of Gautier may 
often be hard and cold as a pre- Raphaelite 
picture of the most pitiless school; but his 
verses seldom possess such drawbacks to en- 
joyment. 

It needs but a slight familiarity with English 
poetry to know that the majority of our own 
poets are at their maximum of tediousness 
when they make nature the sole subject of any 
work. This fault has not been avoided, either, 
by French singers; but in the case of Gautier, 
it might almost be said that he never touches 
any purely natural theme without throwing 
around it an atmosphere of the most delicate 
and irresistible fascination. 

Sometimes his love of charming details may 
be said to carry him away, but even then he 
gives us an enrapturing list of items and shows 
himself a kind of inspired cataloguist. Wit- 
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ness, for example, the following lovely bit from 
another group of his poems called /niérieurs: 


‘*Quand je vais poursuivant mes courses poétiques, 
Je m’arréte surtout aux vieux chateaux gothiques ; 
Jaime leurs toits d’ardoise aux reflets bleus et gris, 
Aux faites couronnés d’arbustes rabougris, 

Leurs pignons anguleux, leurs tourelles aigués, 
Dans les réseaux de plomb leurs vitres exigués, 
Légendes des vieux temps ou les preux et les saints 
Se groupent sous l’ogive en fantasques dessins. 
Paré de souvenirs d'amour et de féerie, 

Le brillant moyen Age et la chevalerie.” 


What artist has ever made us acquainted 
with the stateliness, solemnity, and quaintness 
-of old French architecture as do these few 
lines, full of such marvelously vivid touches? 

Perhaps one of Gautier’s most remarkable 
gifts can be found in his power to bring before 
us pictures that abound in local color. His 
passion for the East is constantly evident in 
his poetry, and his extraordinary familiarity 
with Oriental life and customs makes many of 
his poems glow like the costly cachemires and 
carpets of which he sings. The indolent splen- 
dors of the harem are his especial delight, but 
all phases of Eastern civilization seem to have 
had a supreme charm for him. 

For the blending of Gautier’s intellectuality 
and spirituality with his striking picturesque- 
ness of style, we must look to such poems as 
La Chanson de Mignon, Notre Dame, Magda- 
lena, and (probably the most praiseworthy of 
his sustained works) La Comédie de la Mort. 
These achievements may be said literally to 
abound in proof that their author, if not the 
greatest, is perhaps one of the truest poets 
which modern times have produced. The pa- 
thos of Za Chanson de Mignon is sometimes 
intense, and its vein of exquisitely real senti- 
ment cannot be denied. Motre Dame is a mar- 
vel of elegance and descriptive force. In these 
lines we have a piece of mere word-manage- 
ment (viewing it only from that stand- point) 
which is almost unsurpassed in all French lit- 
erature, and which certainly eclipses those 
somewhat similar passages in Tennyson’s Pa/- 
ace of Art: 


‘*La nef épanouie, entre ses cOtes minces 

Semble un crabe géant faisant mouvoir ses pinces, 
Un araignée énorme ainsi que des réseaux 

Jetant au front des tours, ay flanc noir des murailles, 
En fils aériens, en délicates mailles, 

Ses tulles de granit, ses dentelles d’arceaux.” 


Magdalena is a poem that throbs with feel- 
ing. English readers may not be wholly pleased, 
in many cases, with the suggestion of the clos- 
ing lines, but it must be conceded that they are 
-expressed with a wonderful delicacy and skill. 





Perhaps both the main idea and its treatment 
are too “peculiarly French,” as the phrase goes, 
even to bear a downright English explanation; 
but undoubtedly, if any future poet be capable 
of translating Gautier into our own tongue, it 
will be well for him to exclude the superb au- 
dacities of Magdalena, They are radically un- 
translatable. 

La Comédie de la Mort is Gautier’s longest 
and most ambitious poem. It is divided into 
several portions, all of which discuss the gloomy 
and unanswerable problems of why the human 
race has been born and of what worth is the 
brief life enjoyed by mankind. Gautier’s phi- 
losophy is that of bitter skepticism. The poem 
is evidently written by one who distrusts human- 
ity, believes in nothing, and has become per- 
meated with moral and mental weariness, This 
attitude has, especially among French writers, 
grown so extremely usual during the past few 
years that its assumption now partakes most 
drearily of commonplace, not to say vulgarity. 
The Comédie de la Mort, however, may be said 
to harp upon a worn-out theme with truly mag- 
nificent effect. If beauty was Gautier’s only 
God, he certainly knew how to worship her 
grandly, and this last named poem, it is no ex- 
aggeration to state, absolutely teems with su- 
perb fours des forces of poetry. From first to 
last the mingled loveliness and ascerbity of the 
poem maintains one even current of strength; 
every page is crowded with quotable lines; 
every line is a model, one might almost say, of 
incomparable finish. Whether the poem will 
interest future ages it is hard to tell, but it has 
certainly the most brilliant reasons for delight- 
ing and astonishing this. 

A volume of poems, entitled Zmaux et Ca- 
mées, was published by Gautier in 1866. These 
are his final poems, and, though possessed of 
strong beauties, cannot rank with the larger 
preceding volume. Their sole fault is that they 
are indeed enamels and cameos; they have the 
hardness and coldness of both. No one but 
Gautier (if we expect the all accomplished Vic- 
tor Hugo) could have written them. They are 
triumphs of art, but their fault is probably that 
the art is often too conscious of its own fault- 
less excellence. Gautier has reined in his Peg- 
asus with such a controlling grip, his seat in 
the saddle is so undeniably sure, he has won 
from his steed such irreproachable obedience, 
that we are almost inclined to cavil at this very 
perfection of mastery. Still, this kind of judg- 
ment is doubtless self-confessed hypercriticism. 
Let us select a single specimen from the Emaux 
et Camées, one of its briefest songs, though per- 
haps by no means its best. I have made a trans- 
lation of this song, which I now submit to the 
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readers indulgence, with a due sense of its 
short-comings : 


ANACREONTIC. 


O poet! do not fright my love 

By ardor’s too impassioned flame, 
Until it flies, a timid dove, 

And leaves me bathed in rosy shame. 


The bird that through the garden sings 
Before the least vague sound will flit; 

My passion that is dowered with wings 
Will vanish if you follow it. 


Mute as a marble Hermes cold, 
Below the arbor linger here, 

And from his bower you shall behold 
The bird descending, freed from fear. 





Soon shall your brows beside them feel, 
While airy waftures charm the sense, 
A fluttering of soft wings that reel 
In white aerial turbulence. 


And on your shoulder, tamely meek, * 
The dove at last will perch in bliss, 

And quaff with his pink balmy beak 
The dizzying rapture of your kiss. 


Time has yet to pass an ultimate verdict 
upon the poetical genius of Théophile Gautier. 
Much of his elaborate delicacy of finish may be 
lost upon future readers, but even after such 
inevitable change there will doubtless be left a 
residue of surpassing worth—a monument of 
such beauty and strength that time will not 
readily allow it to perish. 

EDGAR FAWCETT. 





AND ’s50. 


CHAPTER IX. 


The sun was sinking rapidly from sight when 
our party landed at a little settlement on the 
eastern bank of the river just below its con- 
fluence with that famous tributary, the Rio de 
los Americanos. This town, surveyed only 
eleven months before, and having not more 
than one hundred and fifty inhabitants, includ- 
ing those residing at the Fort, on April first of 
the year under review, had increased in size 
very rapidly during the summer months; and 
now, with its irregular canvas and wood archi- 
tecture, presented the appearance of a pros- 
perous settlement. The land in every direc- 
tion lay level as a floor; and the embryo city 
certainly possessed the advantage of possi- 
bility of unlimited extension. Various crafts 
were beating their way by it up into the Ameri- 
can Fork, leading toward the Fort; while, 
moored directly in front of it, the old Senator 
was proudly resting for her return trip to San 
Francisco on the morrow. 

“And this,” exclaimed Blair, “is Sacramen- 
to, the majestic center from which branch glit- 
tering paths to the gold-beds and the realiza- 
tion of the fortune-seeker’s dreams !” 

“Yes, sir, we are here,” roared Dr. Durgin; 
and plunging frantically about, like a whale on 
dry land, in pursuance of half a dozen distinct 
orders given by his good lady in one and the 
same breath, he repeated the words with in- 
creased emphasis; finally bursting into one of 
his thunder-clap laughs, which must have been 





heard from one end of the settlement to the 
other. 

“T believe the Doctor would laugh at a fu- 
neral,” said the lady, anxious for the fate of her 
boxes and bundles, “if he did not know that his 
practice would be injured by the proceeding.” 

“T’ve been at funerals, Mrs. Durgin,” spoke 
James, breaking in upon the gentle censure of 
the good wife, “where no man could have 
manufactured the faintest smile.” 

“My worthy cousin,” said Blair, “is subject to 
most lugubrious moods, and once started upon 
this subject he will fill your ears with a more 
mournful tale than any to which you have ever 
listened.” 

A suspicious sound attracted the attention 
of Mrs. Durgin at this moment, and turning 
her eyes in the direction of the sound, she dis- 
covered that her hilarious husband had drop- 
ped her satchel, scattering its contents in the 
muddy street. 

“Oh, my poor—” 

She did not finish the sentence; but, from 
the very fact that she could not pronounce the 
name of the valuable, or valuables, so ill used, 
much commiseration was immediately bestow- 
ed upon her by all the party with the excep- 
tion of him that was responsible for the acci- 
dent. This gentleman, having found another 
excellent opportunity to vent his immense flow 
of geniality in laughter, had seized it and was 
doing his reputation full justice. 

“Never mind, Madeline,” he shouted, “you 
can sleep in mine.” 
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It was too bad; but the bride did not suffer 
more than James Swilling. That modest boy 
instantly grew a half-head taller than his nat- 
ural elevation of six feet, and gazed into the 
far distance in an opposite direction from the 
scene of the mishap, urging his defective vis- 
ion toward the remote Sierra. 

“Where zs the Fort anyway?” he asked. 

Poor James! He meant well, but his strain- 
ed attitude, and untimely inquiry only added 
to the ludicrousness of the occasion. Re- 
straint was no longer possible ; Ensign, Blair, 
and the embarrassed lady herself, now joined 
in with the Doctor, and the uproar became gen- 
eral. Asthe party were about recovering them- 
selves, a smart-stepping negro approached and 
inquired: “What’s de fun ?” 

“The fun is,” answered Blair, “that we can’t 
find the Fort.” 

“De Fort, massa? Dis nigger can’t see de 
' pint ob de hilaritiousness; but de Fort is way 
ober dar.” 

“Well, how are we going to get to it?” asked 
Ensign, with greater sternness than was to be 
expected from so docile and delicate looking a 


man. 
“Please, sah,” replied the wily darky, as if, 
instead of having a carefully digested plan, he 


were the recipient of an instantaneous revela- 
tion, “I s’pose I might fetch you out in dat 
cart what you see across de street.” 

“What is the distance?” asked Ensign. 

“Tt am ’bout a mile, sah.” 

“Sure it is that far?” hallooed the Doctor. 

“Sure as dar is wool on de crown of dis old 
anti- bellum.” 

“Wool on de crown of your old what?” 

“My cerebelligerency. You jes ax any an- 
astromatist what dat means, an’ he'll know it 
has referencuation to de head.” 

“See here, sir,” interrupted Ensign, “ what 
will be your charges should we hire you to 
drive us to the Fort?” 

“Lem me see,” replied the cunning rascal. 
He had counted them all thrice over before 
appearing to their view. “One lady and four 
gemmen. Well, sah, I’se gwine to put de price 
widin de reach of de most horror-stricken. I 
would be efficiently renumerated wid five dol- 
lars—” 

“Tt is a bargain,” spoke Blair, knowing that 
was a low figure for California. 

“Yes, sah, it’s cheap, an’ I’ll take you out in 
quick time, too. Ye see, it’s mighty bad place 
here in de town; heap o’ sickness. De Lord 
am visitin’ dis people for der compilation of 
his commandments. I b’lieves in ’ligion.” 

With this introduction of his gift of language 
and pious inclinations, the sprightly negro 





brought up the great wagon drawn by four 
mules, and, taking in the party and their bag- 
gage, began an exceedingly deliberate move. 
ment eastward. 

As our pilgrims to the shrine of Mammon 
crept into one of the main streets of the hamlet 
by the river, they heard merriest music echoed 
from an adjacent street running parallel with 
the one they were on. 

“What is that fiddling and piping we hear?” 
asked the Doctor. 

“Dat am de glorification of ‘Round Tent,” 
responded the driver. 

“Church, I suppose you mean,” returned the 
Doctor, ready, by this time, for another side- 
wrenching laugh. 

“Call it church, if you ain’t partic’lar in 
weighin’ your words. De priv’lege is yourn. 
Mighty sight o’ preachin’, no doubt, twixt de 
sweat-cloth and monte what dey hab dar.” 

“Tt is some dreadful gambling house, | 
know,” spoke Madame Durgin. “Now, Doc- 
tor, for pity’s sake, don’t explode.” 

“T thought you said you were going to hurry 
us through,” continued the snubbed physician, 
looking out on to the plains specked with 
groups of cattle and low, wide-topped trees. 

“T b’lieve I did probablize suffin o’ dat natur ; 
but I sees I mistookified de ambition ob de 
mules.” 

‘Why, don’t you know the character of your 
own team?” 

“Please, sah, dis string o’ brutes ben’t my 
property.” 

“Well, you drive ’em every day, don’t you?” 

“Bless my soul, dis is de fust crack o’ de 
black snake ebber I had at ’em.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Golly, I means what I says. I’se specifi- 
cous inmy language. / borrowed dis team for 
de occasion.” 

At this announcement, the fleshy, red - haired, 
red-faced physician resigned his post of inquis- 
itor for fear something would yet come out 
that would cause him to again forget himself, 
and possibly be productive of further damage 
to the person or possessions of the idol of his 
affections. The loquacious African, however, 
was not to be deterred from publishing his 
trick; and, in his own hifalutin manner, con- 
tinued the disclosure: 

“Ye see,” he went on, letting the mules take 
their own way, “it wasn’t among the propossi- 
bilities dat a professional driver could under- 
take dis vast job wid his own riggin’. I nebber 
see dis rig o’ beasts afore in my born days. 
Dat’s why I could work socheap. De gemmen 
what owns dis coach is playin’ cards, and there 
ain’t no sense in good healthy mules standin’ 
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to a stump all de arternoon, doin’ noffin. Be- 
sides, dis am a free country—what’s mine is 
yours, and what’s yours is mine. When I gits 
back wid dis turn-out, why I’ll splain the dis- 
tress o’ de circumstancibilities, and de boss 
will be satisfied. If he exemplifies any dis- 
cordament,” added the new-made muleteer, 
with a grin of evident composure, “why we'll 
enjoy a little walk-around, dat’s all.” 

Ensign, who could not brook the use of the 
least deception, felt like tipping the black joker 
out of the wagon; but he was doing them a 
service, and providing the party ( particularly 
the Doctor) with merriment, so he was allowed 
to discourse until, with the assistance of kind 
fortune, he had brought his charge safely to 
their stopping-place. 

Sutter’s Fort, as it rose to the view of our 
travelers, was a fortress of adobe walls, in the 
shape of a parallelogram. These walls were 
five hundred feet long by one hundred and 
fifty feet wide, and fifteen feet high. Through 
these were cut port-holes; while at their cor- 
ners stood short towers mounted with cannon. 
Within these outer walls were others of similar 
construction connected with the former by a 
roof; the space between, which had been pre- 
viously used as a place of storage, being now 
occupied by stores rented to merchants at sixty 
thousand dollars a year, in the aggregate. In 
the center of the grounds stood a comfortable 
dwelling, built for a citadel and officers’ head- 
quarters, at present the Captain’s residence. 
Situated on a hill, at the base of which a creek 
ran by to join the waters of the American 
Fork, Sutter’s Fort, thus constructed, presented 
an aspect truly formidable; though, at this 
time, its warlike mien had yielded to the milder 
appearance of a place of thriving trade. The 
voice of the guns had grown silent amid the 
noise and bustle of business. Boatmen were 
tugging and swearing on the launches deliver- 
ing their cargoes down on the river; teamsters 
were cursing equally loud, as they urged their 
overloaded teams to the various trading houses 
within the Fort’s inclosure; while scores of 
men, mounted on mustangs or hastening hither 
and thither on foot, completed the scene of gen- 
eral activity. It was now the close of day, but 
the many duties begun in the morning were 
not all performed. Even at this late hour, the 
ignoble red man and his still more indifferent 
squaw were the only visible objects of indo- 
lence. 

Sutters Fort! To remember it as it was, 
and to look upon it as it is in this year of 
our Lord eighteen hundred and eighty-one! 
It would seem as if the ghosts of its flourish- 
ing past ought to haunt it with such persist- 





ence as to make the very swine and goats trem- 
ble that now root among and scramble over 
its pitiable ruins. . 

While search was being made for the hospi- 
table proprietor of this thriving trading post, 
Blair, who had become much interested in their 
guide as a character-study, took occasion to 
make certain inquiries of him as he rewarded 
him for his services. 

“T’se seventy-five years old, sah, and my 
name is Mose,” responded the darky. “I’se 
a cook by profession, and been in California but 
’bout six months. Come from ole Virginy wid 
massa, an’ he made me a free man de bery in- 
stantaneousness we set heel down on dis soil.” 

Blair would undoubtedly have learned much 
more of Mose’s history had not the narrator 
suddenly discovered that he had a sterner duty 
to perform. A strapping Indian strode care- 
lessly up and stood nearer Mose and his list- 
ener than the sensitive African considered po- 
lite or proper. 

“What you lookin’ at?” demanded Mose. 

The red man made no response. Quick as 
a trained pugilist in the supple days of his 
youth, Mose bent his woolly head like a stag 
about to do battle, and, dashing forward, at 
one leap struck the inoffensive child of the 
wood in the pit of his stomach, sending him 
sprawling, breathless, on the ground. 

“Tl instructate you better than to ’sult an 
American citizen,” said Mose; and, wishing 
the party “good ebenin’,” he mounted his 
wagon, and allowed the mules to make their 
way back to the place whence they had been 
“borrowed.” 


CHAPTER X. 


“Yes,” said the tall, well favored host, of 
military mien, “yes, Mr. Blair, I know who you 
are, and am glad tosee you. Marshall put me 
on the lookout. He took quite a notion to you. 
No knowing what for; he is a queer fellow, 
and independent in his likings.” 

“My friends here, Captain,” responded Blair, 
“T have made bold to bring along; but all of 
us do not propose to throw ourselves upon your 
hospitality. If you can accommodate the Doc- 
tor and his wife, the rest of us will camp out- 
side.” 

“ Nonsense,” replied the hearty Captain, ad- 
vancing toward Mrs. Durgin. “Of course, 
this bit of preciousness shall have first chance 
at all the good things to be found; but I reckon 
a plate of pork and beans to stay the appetite, 
and, at least, a good soft redwood board to 
sleep on, may be procured for each one remain- 
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ing. It would give me great pleasure to do the 
becoming thing by you, friends,” he continued, 
leading the ‘way into his own private quarters ; 
“but the truth is, not only my house is full, but 
nearly every nook and corner of all these stores 
and sheds you see is crowded with bales, boxes, 
and barrels. How the stuff got here is not 
much of a mystery, as you will see when to- 
morrow’s teaming begins. I wonder that there 
is not more confusion than there actually is.” 

His guests being introduced to his wife and 
daughter (two amiable and interesting French 
ladies, who were unfortunately obliged to be ab- 
sent during the evening), the Captain excused 
himself and requested_Dr. Durgin to accom- 
pany him. 

“It is my time to make a visit to the hospi- 
tals, Doctor,” said he, “and I thought perhaps 
you would find something to interest you in 
such an excursion.” 

“T certainly should,” replied the benevolent 
physician. 

“ Now,” said Mrs. Durgin, after they had gone 
out, “the Doctor has sallied forth with a full 
determination to laugh some poor, disease- 
stricken fellow back to health—or into his 
grave, I can’t say which.” 

“Are you not rather severe, madam, upon 


your husband’s bursts of good nature?” spoke 
Ensign, who sat in a corner looking almost as 
much like a girl as the bride herself. 

“Tf I am it is his own fault. Why should one 
roar in order to convince himself and others 
that he is temporarily happy?” 

“The necessities of our organisms diverge 


widely. It is lordly in the lion to roar. He 
would belie his nature and demean his race 
did he vent his joy or anger in the puny squeal 
of the mouse.” 

“Lawyers, lawyers!” returned the lady, rais- 
ing her little hands in simulation of despair. 
“TI have been argued out of a score of veritable 
truths already since we left San Francisco this 
morning. At this rate, I shan’t have a particle 
of sense left by the time we reach the mines.” 

“When one can supply the place of sound- 
ness of mind with gold filling, its loss is lightly 
felt,” responded Ensign, with provoking com- 
posure. 

“Mr. Blair,” said the lady, looking archly up 
into his face, “am I to be persecuted with all 
this logic and philosophy simply because I ob- 
ject to my husband’s fairly braying when he is 
pleased?” 

“Mr. Ensign,” replied Blair, “I know did not 
intend to harass you; but the fact is, so close 
a student of German metaphysics—” 

“Enough, enough !” exclaimed the bride, set- 

tling back in her chair. “That very word alone 





throws me into a state of complete bewilder- 
ment. Whenever I find it in a book I skip the 
next twenty pages, and if it occurs a second 
time I drop the book, never to take it up 
again.” 

“T fear,” spoke Ensign, “that your dislike of 
the word has prevented you from a thorough 
understanding of the glorious science of——” 

“Oh, pray don’t repeat the dreadful name,’ 
interrupted the fair one. “I have given you 
warning what it would do to me, and the Doc 
tor is not here, you know. Think of it, Mr. 
Blair: those that follow up this unmentionable 
study eat opium! Yes, every man of them. 
Poor Coleridge! I nearly cried my eyes out 
when I learned the wicked habits of thought 
he contracted in Germany.” 

“But we were discussing the subject of laugh- 
ter, not of tears,” said the handsome Bostonian. 
“Sometimes I find that nothing but a hearty 
laugh will relieve me from a very uncomforta- 
ble state of mind.” 

“ You may laugh as much as you please, Mr. 
Blair,” replied the other, a very soft light beam- 
ing in her large blue eyes. “I have not the 
slightest fault to find with your conduct except 
your persistent refusal to let me have my ro- 
mance of the dusky braves and their wild, untu- 
tored maidens.” 

“Tt was far from my purpose to interfere with 
your privileges in that direction. Really I must 
beg your pardon if I was guilty of so reprehen- 
sible behavior.” 

Blair was handsome. He knew it, and he 
knew, too, that there was the magnetism in his 
presence that is very dangerous to susceptible, 
pretty young women, whether they be still the 
lawful possessor of their own hearts and attend- 
ant charms, or whether, as in this instance, they 
have intrusted them to the keeping of another. 
Though he sought no conquests, be it repeated 
that Blair was well aware of his ability to effect 
them. Consequently, indifferent as was his 
bearing toward the bride, the prudent reader 
may convict him of censurable carelessness of 
conduct. However this may be, the events of 
this story must be recorded as they actually oc- 
curred, and each and every character must ac- 
cept the consequences. Perhaps Blair will im- 
prove as we follow him further. 

“T grant you full and free forgiveness,” re- 
sponded Mrs. Durgin to the Bostonian’s hum- 
ble suit for continuance of grace in her inno- 
cent regard. “But you must remember that 
one cannot be romantic alone and unaided. 
You refused to help me—that was all my 
charge.” 

Blair now became, for some reason, suddenly 
conscious of the absence of James, and, with 
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the skill of which he was master, managed to 
make his escape from the room without sus- 
picion on the part of the lady as to the true 
cause of his departure. 

It was now dusk when Blair began his neces- 
sitated search for his lost comrade. He passed 
the woolen factory, the pisco distillery, walked 
slowly round the blacksmith shop and the build- 
ing where the wheelwrights worked, and finally 
brought up at the guard-house. Nothing was 
to be found of James. At last, discerning a 
group of human forms under a tree a short dis- 
tance away, he proceeded thither, and, much 
to his gratification and amusement, found the 
wanderer calmly seated among a band of ad- 
miring Indians. 

“What, James,” greeted Blair; “a twilight 
flirtation with the tawny belles of the forest so 
soon?” 

“Cousin,” answered the other, “that misera- 
ble Mose dealt this native here a most cruel 
blow. I believe if I had not administered a 
drop from my vial he would have gone with- 
out ceremony to follow the chase in the happy 
hunting ground.” 


‘*By midnight moons, o’er moistening dews, 
In vestments for the chase arrayed, 
The hunter still the deer pursues— 
The hunter and the deer a shade,’” 


repeated Blair, in solemn tones, casting his 
eyes over the swarthy group crouching in si- 
lence before him. 

“There would have been no poetry in the 
proceeding to this poor creature,” returned 
James, patting the injured redskin upon his 
blanketed shoulders. “The worst of it is he 
can’t understand a syllable of English, and I 
had great difficulty in getting him to take the 
medicine.” 

“James,” said Blair, conducting the young 
philanthropist toward the Fort, “if you continue 
to manifest so frequent symptoms of mental de- 
rangement I shall be obliged to lodge you in 
the guard-house and proceed to the mines 
minus your company.” 

“Why, was there anything crazy in trying to 
lessen the suffering of a fellow-creature? Isa 
man to be left to ache and groan it out just be- 
cause he has the misfortune to be an Indian?” 

“You'd better discuss such matters with the 
Doctor’s wife—that is, for the present. Before 
many days you will discover certain phases of 
the red men’s gratitude for white men’s favors 
of which you now seem to be ignorant.” 

“That is unchristian, Cousin Mortimer. We 
are to do good whether we be rewarded with 
good or with evil in return.” 
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“Sound morals, no doubt; but what conceiva- 
ble aid think you a drop from that vial would 
bring to a creature that had been struck in the 
abdomen with a sledge-hammer?” 

“Perhaps it didn’t bring him much relief 
after all my pains,” answered James, in a sub- 
dued voice; “but upon my word I cannot see 
that there was any harm in attempting to suc- 
cor a human creature in distress.” 

“James,” said Blair, giving his cousin a good- 
natured shake, “I am anxiously looking for- 
ward to the time when you will enjoy twenty- 
four consecutive hours of what the doctors term 
a ‘lucid interval.’” 

Having escorted the Yankee boys back into 
the presence of Mrs. Durgin and the metaphy- 
sician, let us follow for a few moments Captain 
Sutter and the uproarious physician. 

“The thousands that have poured in here 
during the summer,” the Captain is saying, 
“travelers by sea via Cape Horn and the Isth- 
mus, from the Pacific Islands and the seaports 
of Asia, augmented by the thousands of fam- 
ished emigrants that dragged their way across 
the plains—all these reached our valley city, 
with systems impaired not only, but frequently 
wasting in advanced stages of disease. Since 
August, Sacramento has been nothing more nor 
less than an ill managed hospital. The rains, 
setting in the first of last month, made matters 
worse than they would otherwise have been. 
Hundreds have died from exposure that might 
have survived under proper treatment. Several 
of us have sought to resist the progress of the 
various disorders, but the majority of the peo- 
ple have been astonishingly indifferent. Num- 
bers of families have forsaken one another in 
the hour of need, without the least compunc- 
tion of conscience. Mad in the pursuit of gold, 
they have outraged the prime decencies of civ- 
ilized life. Let me give you an instance: An 
old man, having first given his two sons money 
to purchase passage to California, followed them 
by way of the Horn. When he reached here, 
after a long journey of great suffering, he was 
in the last stages of a loathsome and fatal dis- 
order. Can you believe that those two sons left 
their dying father to perish alone on the banks 
of a slough? Well, sir, they did it; and he per- 
ished without even the consolation that his al- 
ready decomposing body would be honored 
with a covering of earth. What with scurvy 
and miasmatic affections, particularly low and 
virulent types of fever, we have had a serious 
season. Many of the places occupied by the 
sick have afforded almost as poor shelter from 
the sun as from the rains; and the charges for 
the miserable privilege of staying in them have 
been so enormous as to put them out of the 
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reach of the majority. Men without a dollar 
cannot afford from sixteen to fifty dollars a day 
for hospital services. Our doctors, too, have 
demanded exorbitant fees—sixteen to thirty-two 
dollars a visit.” 

Dr. Durgin, although a loud laugher, was a 
capable physician, and a man of generous dis- 
position. He was boisterous, but possessed of 
many noble qualities. The above doleful nar- 
ration of the Captain threw him into a more 
thoughtful mood than any in which the reader 
has before found him. He passed from bed to 
bed among the sufferers lying in the two hos- 
pitals within the bastions of the Fort, making 
many useful hints, which the kind Captain was 
glad to obtain. 

“This is not my business, Doctor, you un- 
derstand,” continued the latter as the two bent 
their steps toward the house. “I really have 
nothing to do with the management of the hos- 
pitals, but I like to know what is going on on 
my own premises, especially when the transac- 
tion involves the comfort of helpless fellow-be- 
ings. The Odd Fellows (God bless them!), 
though imperfectly organized as yet, have done 
much toward the amelioration of suffering ; and 
I cannot omit to mention the services of a cer- 
tain young woman—a sweet little mystery—that 


has, from time to time, appeared among us. She 
has, I believe, effected more permanent cures 
than any of our physicians.” 

“You surprise me, indeed,” exclaimed his 
listener. 

“<The Gazelle,’ as the miners call her, has 


astonished us all. She appears to have no 
friends or acquaintances in the country—that 
is, with whom she associates. She stays but a 
short time in a place, and, wherever she is, is 
seldom seen, except when engaged in some 
work of mercy, or, I am sorry to say, on great 
occasions, at the tables of the gamblers.” 

“Strange enough,” said the Doctor. “I can 
not exactly reconcile the apparent inconsist- 
ency of her conduct. Has she studied medi- 
cine, think you?” 

“She must have a knowledge of many of the 
essentials of practice, for the reason that she 
meets with success. She is fairly idolized by 
all classes. Probably not one in fifty to whom 
she has rendered invaluable service has caught 
a glimpse of her features. She always wears 
a heavy veil.” 

“You must tell this story to my wife, Cap- 
tain. She will not rest until she has ferreted 
out the young lady not only, but her entire an- 
cestry for several generations.” 

“Yes, yes, that reminds me. We are con- 
suming too much tine out here by ourselves. 
But let me give you one point more,” said the 





gallant and brave pioneer. “I once had the 
pleasure of looking squarely and fairly into the 
face of this indescribable creature, and I de- 
clare to you, upon my honor as a soldier, that 
there is none fairer among the daughters of 
men.” 

“Good!” exclaimed the physician. “That is 
as it should be. The story is perfect, and my 
wife must have it the first moment that you are 
at leisure and will condescend to bestow the 
favor.” 

The host and his guest were now at head- 
quarters, and the two came in upon the re- 
mainder of the company as a strong fresh breeze 
enters an apartment too long closed. 

“Now, my little lady,” spoke the Captain, 
approaching Mrs. Durgin, who had just recov- 
ered from the last sentence of quiet intricacy 
launched against her from the lips of the meta- 
physician—“now it is time for you and the 
other friends to partake of some good, sub- 
stantial food. Have these young men done the 
honors as they should during my own and your 
husband’s absence?” 

“Not as perfectly, I am bound to say, as our 
worthy host would have acquitted himself,” re- 
turned the other, with a bewitching smile di- 
rected toward Ensign, but intended for Blair. 

“Bravo!” cried the hero. “That’s right— 
stand up for the old Captain.” 

A brief season of sharp firing here ensued 
between the rebuked young men and the bride, 
when the Captain, as became a gallant mili- 
tary officer, commanded a retreat to the dining- 
room, himself bringing up the rear, with the ob- 
ject of his protection leaning upon his arm. 

“T have a bit of news for you, friends,” he 
began, after having served bountiful rations all 
round, “To-morrow night the citizens are go- 
ing to come as near as possible to having what 
is known in civilized countries as a Grand Ball. 
They have given me a special invitation, and I 
am going to take my visitors with me.” 

“But my party dress, Doctor!” exclaimed 
Madame Durgin. “I told you that we ought 
not to have stored it in San Francisco.” 

“Dress!” shouted the Captain. “Bless your 
heart, the most unpretending outfit will be 
welcome. The desire is to see a few women. 
What they wear is of slight importance. Or- 
ders have gone out that every white woman 
within a radius of fifty miles must be in attend- 
ance. No excuse short of sickness or death of 
near relatives.” 

“T shall act in accordance with your wishes, 
Captain,” said Mrs. Durgin, with another smile 
bestowed in the opposite direction from where 
it belonged, “at whatever risk of criticism, or 
of personal inconvenience.” 
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“There are those garments, dear, that met 
with the accident down at the landing. Per- 
haps those x 

The Doctor could not finish his sentence 
without foregoing one of his long - neglected 
laughs. So he dropped it (having, however, 
given as much of it as was necessary), and 
yielded to an unrestrained indulgence of his 
favorite pastime. The uproar was catching, and 
soon became general. In this happy mood we 
will leave our party until the morrow. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The gentleman of our party were stirring 
early in the morning. The scene in the camp- 
ing-ground outside the fort inspired them with 
fresh zeal and courage. They there beheld 
several companies making final preparations to 
start for the long-talked-of mines. Breakfast 
was already over, and they were hastily sad- 
dling their horses or hitching them to the great 
wagons heavily loaded with provisions and the 
necessary implements for the coming work. 
Many had been at the mines during the sum- 
mer months, and were now on a visit to the Fort 
for the purpose of renewing their exhausted sup- 
plies. It was not the busy season, for the early 
rains had somewhat checked the general rush 
to the diggings. Nevertheless, there still re- 
mained many that were determined to secure 
at least a small fortune before the winter should 
compel them to desist from labor. As the 
caravan at last moved slowly away, it was 
not without difficulty that those behind could 
refrain from following. It looked to them as if 
the little army that had taken its leave was in 
a short time to seize upon certain indefinite but 
rich possessions that they would fain fall heir to 
themselves. 

“Fie on our party!” cried James Swilling. 
“We ought to be on the road to the diggings. 
There is one English chap in that first company 
that will be as rich as a king inside of three 
days.” 

“Be patient, James,” spoke Blair. ‘“ Here is 
a band of your copper-colored friends that may 
need you for a day or two yet. See the be- 
seeching countenance of the old squaw next the 
tree,” continued the speaker, directing the phil- 
anthropist’s attention to a neighboring group of 
Indians. “She seems to take no notice of the 
gaudy-hued handkerchiefs and scarlet blankets 
that the braves are inspecting with apparent 
delight. I warrant she has dug her share of 
the gold that has been bartered for them; con- 
sequently her indifference argues distemper of 
mind or body. Go to her, benevolent, pharma- 





ceutical youth, and, vial in hand, minister to 
her comfort.” F 

James stood still, sharpening his wits for a 
retort; but, as was sometimes the case with 
him, he delayed a little too long. An approach- 
ing cart that, in his self-absorption and amid 
the general bustle, he did not notice, struck him 
with one of its shafts, seriously disturbing his 
equilibrium, and inflicting a by no means con- 
temptible bruise. 

“Keep courage, my good fellow,” shouted Dr. 
Durgin, who witnessed the accident with com- 
mendable subjugation of his risibilities; “I'll 
have you all right in a few minutes.” 

“I’m not much hurt,” replied the sufferer, 
rubbing his side in an attitude resembling a 
gymnast preparing to turn what is known among 
professionals as a “cart-wheel.” 

“That was not the legitimate effect of my 
banter, Jimmy,” said Blair, hastening to concil- 
iate his injured relative. 

“TI forgive you, cousin,” answered James; 
and without further delay he hobbled away with 
the Doctor, while Blair and Ensign continued 
upon their round of inspection. 

The Indians, in their various styles of dress, 
ranging from the covering of a single rag to re- 
spectable cotton shirts and trowsers obtained 
at a stupendous price, were perhaps the greatest 
novelty. Next to them the Oregon trappers, 
clothed in buffalo hides, were the wildest and 
most striking in appearance. But the sharp- 
nosed Yankee traders, attired in loose blue 
frocks, with broad-brimmed straw hats upon 
their heads, were, after all, the chief curiosity. 
The trades they drove for the bags of dust, 
handed in by purchasers to be exchanged for 
dollars, were simply amazing. One would buy 
the dust and lumps of ore at his own estimate ; 
then send the buyer to his partner, who would 
take the dollars again in exchange for miners’ 
tools or provisions. It required a startling 
number of dollars at these stores to buy a mod- 
erate supply of breadstuff, brandy, or tobacco. 
When one considers the class of men with 
whom Captain Sutter had to deal in the super- 
intendence of his trading-post and great farm, 
sixteen hundred acres of which was under cul- 
tivation, it is not surprising that he should style 
himself “the busiest man in the world.” Every 
few days a number of his most important labor- 
ers would threaten to throw up their occupa- 
tion and start for the mines. Only an increase 
of wages and a double supply of pisco and 
whisky could reverse this purpose. The Indi- 
ans were not the source of the Swiss soldier’s 
care and anxiety. For eight or ten years he 
had held the red man in subjection with com- 
parative ease. The Indians had dug the ditches 
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in his wheat-fields and made the bricks for his 
fort. It was the after-coming white man that 
proved uncontrollable, and darker days were in 
store for the distinguished pioneer because of 
him than he now dreamed of. 

Blair and Ensign, having made the best of 
their opportunity at breakfast, obtained from 
the Captain much valuable information as to 
the proper outfit for the mines. He was not to 
be found again, in all probability, till afternoon ; 
so the two, having consulted with the Doctor 
and his patient, who proved to be rapidly im- 
proving, went to town to effect such purchases 
as could not be made at the Fort. 

Busy scenes, very like those they had left in 
San Francisco, now met their eyes. Front 
Street was another Broadway wharf on a small- 
er scale. The river bank was lined with vessels 
used for the purpose of storing vast accumula- 
tions of merchandise. Lumber was scarce, and 
brought from half a dollar to a dollar and a half 
per foot, thus causing enormous rents for every 
building that contained wood in its composition. 

Teaming and packing the goods and effects 
of the immigrants to the mines was yielding a 
princely revenue to many, while others were 
earning from a dollar and a half an hour to six- 
teen dollars a day building houses, making 


rockers, butchering, making bread, or engaged 
in other less eminent employments. The same 
grand scale of prices adopted in San Francisco 
was also here adhered to with equal uniformity. 

Ensign and Blair solaced themselves with 
cigars at fifty cents apiece, while making their 


tour of inspection. Liquor, at a dollar a glass, 
they abstained from on principles of economy 
as well as of abstinence. An astonishing amount 
of gold, through one channel and another, was 
constantly changing hands, but nowhere else 
with the rapidity to be observed at the gaming 
tables. Our friends witnessed a minister of 
the gospel, a physician, and two lawyers ab- 
sorbed in the grand test game of poker, the 
“ante” being no less than one hundred dollars. 
The “Round Tent” vied in corrupt splendor 
with the famous El Dorado down on the bay. 
While within its wicked inclosure, who should 
enter and salute Blair with profound suavity 
but Mose, the teamster-cook. His politeness 
compelled him to raise his hat—in doing which 
he revealed an ugly gash at the top of his fore- 
head. 

“Ye see, sah,” said Mose, by way of apology, 
“the gem’men what owned the mules got disre- 
specful. I remonstratized wid ’im, but he 
wouldn’t hear me. Eventually I skipped at him, 
when he dodged, and was the means o’ my up- 
setting a new post wid de crown o’ my head. 
Dat’s all, sah, bout dat. But, ye see, when I’d 





got my hand in I pitched into another feller 
for de sake of gittin’ eben wid de fust; and de 
consequenciousness of de whole matter am dat 
dis nigger is discharged.” 

“Well, Mose,” said Blair, “how would you 
like to accompany me as my servant to the 
mines?” 

“Fust rate,” replied Mose, rolling up his eyes, 
“provided the and-so-forth would be satis- 
faxtory to us bofe.” 

“You come out to the Fort early.this evening, 
and I guess we can make terms.” 

“T’ll be dar,” was the response; and the next 
moment the belligerent darky was standing, 
arms akimbo, back of the clergyman’s chair, 
watching with the eye of a connoisseur the 
progress of the game.” 

“We shall want him, Ensign,” said Blair; 
and the two retired to complete their purchases. 
The party was already well provided with 
strong and durable outer clothing, flannel un- 
derwear, and high water-proof boots; so that 
their list of articles bought at this time, ran 
as follows: 


Rocker 

Four spades 
Three pickaxes 
Two pans 


“By the time we have paid for our groceries, 
tent, cooking utensils, horses, and saddles,” 
said Ensign, running his eye over these figures, 
“my opinion is that we shall need all the gold 
that can be found for the purpose of replenish- 
ing our treasury.” 

“Very true, but I propose a good ready, at 
whatever expense,” replied Blair. “The expe- 
rience will be hard enough, even if we take the 
precaution to provide every reasonable con- 
venience. I doubt if I should have the cour- 
age to start as ill equipped, broken down in 
body, and as nearly penniless as the thousands 
of poor devils do that pass through here weekly. 
I mean to keep my health, though I sink what 
money I have with me, and am debarred even 
the fortune of replacing actual expenditures.” 

“My sentiments, exactly,” responded: Ensign. 
“And do you know it is time we were getting 
back? The Doctor has had time to annihilate 
the Fort with one of his explosions; and your 
ward, James, I doubt not, has met with some 
new and disastrous adventure.” 

“You have not forgotten the lady who is so 
interested in mental speculation, I trust.” 

“No, indeed. Nor have the Captain’s wife 
and daughter. If she has not afforded them 
some new glimpses of life in America, my 
judgment miscarries.” 
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“She ought to have married a man that 
could train her,” said Blair, moving toward a 
poster tacked up in front of the Horse Market. 

“ The girl is well enough, but her mother ad- 
vised her to join hands with the wrong partner. 
And the deuce of a mistake it ever is. Here, 
what is this?” and he began to read: 


‘‘ Proclamation to the People of Sacramento City, by 
order of the President and Council.” 


“That sounds grand enough for New York 
or Boston. Guess it will pay to peruse the 
whole document.” 


‘On the rst day of August, 1849, we were elected 
Councilmen of this city, and our powers or duties were 
not defined. On the 13th of September following, we 
presented to you a charter for your consideration, which 
you have seen fit to reject by a majority of 146 votes. 
Since then we have been unable to determine what the 
good people desire us to do; and being republicans 
in principles, and having every confidence in the abil- 
ity of the people to govern themselves, we again re- 
quest the residents of Sacramento City to meet at the 
St. Louis Exchange, at 7% o'clock, on Wednesday 
evening, October roth, 1849, then and there to declare 
what they wish the City Council todo. If you wish us 
to act under the Mexican laws now in force, however 
inapplicable they may be to our condition, then we 
must do the best we can; if you have objections to par- 
ticular features of the charter, then strike out the ob- 
jectionable features, and insert such as you desire. 
The health and safety of our city demand immediate 
action on your part; for in our primitive condition, and 
in the absence of legislative authority, we can, in fact, 
be of no service to you without your confidence and 
consent.” 


“T’m sure that’s fair,” remarked the lawyer, 
taking a long breath. 

“If the monte boys had not played thunder 
at the polls, ye would not have been after read- 
in’ that same,” shouted a fellow that passed at 
the moment, leading a mule carrying an im- 
mense pack. 

“How so, my friend?” returned Ensign ; but 
the informant moved on, declining explana- 
tion. 

“T don’t wonder that the ‘boys’ frown upon 
the advent of law and order,” said Blair. “One 
must admit that there is a charm about this 
free-and-easy, happy-go-lucky life, where every 
man is for himself and responsible to nobody. 
But it can’t last. Man, left to himself, proves 
the most unruly animal in creation. No, my 
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gay, thoughtless, reckless fellows, you must 
soon feel the stern grasp of the law, and its 
hold will not thereafter be loosed.” 

Upon the return of our friends to the Fort, the 
Captain met them, attired in undress uniform. 

“Ho!” he cried, “what luck? Now let an 
old-timer see what you have done.” 

The list was shown him, at which he laughed 
good-naturedly, saying : 

“You must learn as you go. It would have 
been better to have made your own rocker, but 
with you a few dollars are neither here nor 
there. The pick and spade are the main tools. 
I am going to present you with some excellent 
sheath- knives and horns for crevicing. Every- 
thing that I promised is in readiness, and one 
very valuable addition.” 

“Yes, sir,” exclaimed James, striding up in 
time to catch the speaker’s last words; “and I 
have had a glorious old talk with him.” 

“Has my friend been dipping into the pisco 
vats, Captain?” asked Blair, by way of apology 
for James’s unintentional rudeness. 

The fact is the boy was excited beyond con- 
trol. “Uncle Lish,” the “valuable addition,” 
had been telling him his trapper’s yarns about 
gold, Indian-fighting, and bear-catching, until 
his listener’s head was set fairly whirling. 

“The boy is perfectly excusable,” returned 
the Captain, “for Elijah Harrington is a very 
interesting talker. Unlike many men, however, 
he acts full as well as he talks. He has prom- 
ised me that he will accompany you for moder- 
ate wages, and serve you both as hunter and 
guide. But come—I see Mrs. Durgin is beckon- 
ing. I promised her that I would repeat the 
story of the gold discovery for the benefit of 
herself and party. It will be the thousandth, 
and, I was going to say, the last time. Were 
it not that so many ridiculous forgeries have 
been published, I don’t know that I could be 
persuaded, even by a lady, to again give the 
true version. Let us make haste. I have only 
an hour to spare, and to-night, you know, comes 
the grand dissipation of the season.” 

In a few moments the stalwart pioneer was 
seated among a group of admiring hearers, 
and, after a happy tribute paid to the persua- 
sive power of women over the sternest soldier, 
with a final affectionate glance at his wife and 
daughter, he began his story. 

JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 
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RUBY-THROAT. 


Emerald -pluméd, ruby -throated, 
Flashing like a fairy star 

Where the humid, dew-becoated, 
Sun-illuméd blossoms are— 

See the fleet humming-bird! 

Hark to his humming, heard 

~ Loud as the whirr of a fairy-king’s car! 
Sightliest, sprightliest, lightest, and brightest one, 
Child of the summer sun, 
Shining afar! 


Here and there, near and far, 
Like a red shooting -star; 
Back and forth, south and north, 
Now to east, now to west, 
Flames little Ruby - breast! 
Jasmine is swinging, stirred 
As thou dost by her float, 
Green -plumaged fire-coat, 
Little swift-winging bird! 


Sweet is the merry note 
Of the wild singing- bird, 
Echoing wildly the greenwood amid ; 
Glad is the cheery note 
Of the upspringing bird, 
Leaving the copse where her nestlings are hid; 
Yet the blithe-ringing note 
Does not so merry come 
As the soft fairy hum 
Where thou dost winging float— 
As the low humming heard 
From the swift-coming bird! 


Brave little humming-bird ! 
Every eye blesses thee; 
Sunlight caresses thee; 

Forest and field are the fairer for thee. 

Blooms, at thy coming stirred, 
Bend on each brittle stem, 
Nod to the little gem, 

Bow to the humming-bird, frolic and free. 
Now around the woodbine hovering, 
Now the morning-glory covering, 
Now the honeysuckle sipping, 

Now the sweet clematis tipping, 
Now into the blue-bell dipping; 

Hither, thither, flashing, bright’ning, 

Like a streak of emerald lightning ; 
Round the box, the milk-white phlox; 
Round the fragrant four-o’-clocks ; 
O’er the crimson quamoclit, 

Lightly dost thou wheel and flit; 
Into each tubéd throat| 
Dives little Ruby-throat. 
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Bright-glowing airy thing, 
Light-going fairy thing, 
Not the grand lyre-bird 
Rivals thee, splendid one !— 
Fairy-attended one, 
Green-coated fire-bird ! 


Shiniest fragile one, 
Tiniest agile one, 
Falcon and eagle tremble before thee! 
Dim is the regal peacock and lory; 
And the pheasant iridescent 
Pales before the gleam and glory 
Of thy jewel-change incessant, 
When the sun is streaming o’er thee! 


Ruby-throat peerless, 
Fragile, but fearless, 
Shimmering, glimmering, vanishing, coming ; 
Brave little sunny-coat, 
Dive in the honey-throat 
Of the white lily-cup held for thy plumbing! 


Starry birds of Paradise, 
Shining like their native skies, 
Splendid as the sun that smiles 
On their spice-embowered isles, 
They must yield the palm to thee, 
Flying blossom, jewel-bee! 
Thou art the one bird 
Surpassing the sun-bird; 
Vainly the bird-fly has copied thy wing; 
Let the gay butterfly 
Airily flutter by— 
Brighter art thou than the blossoms of spring! 


Light-floating brilliant one, 
What is the name for thee? 
Flower - bird, jewel-bee, 
All are too tame for thee! 
Plumage-vermilioned one, 
Sunny-bred, honey-fed, flower-pavilioned one, 
What is the name for thee? 


Hear the soft humming, 
Like a sylph’s drumming! 
Pinions so airy-light, 
Waving in fairy flight, 
Rich as a butterfly, swift as a bee; 
Floating so airily, 
Flitting so fairily, 
Flashing so starrily over the lea! 
Nigher and nigher float, 
Wheeling and hovering, 
Gay little rover-king, 
Coming and going on thy wings lyrical; 
Glancing and glowing, beautiful Fire-throat! 
Summer’s sweet loverling, 
Bright little miracle! 


L. H. BARTRAM. 
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IS THE JURY SYSTEM A FAILURE? 


Among the most singular of the customs of 
old England which accompanied the emigrants 
from that country to the wilds of America was 
that of trial by jury. The origin of the custom 
is traced certainly to an uncultivated ancestry, 
and to rude and barbarous ages; but whether 
this method of settling disputes was germane 
to the Saxon polity, or was imported by the Nor- 
mans, and by them derived from more ancient 
and still more uncivilized peoples, is a question 
not likely ever to be settled; nor is it a ques- 
tion of any importance in the discussion of the 
present value of the jury system. It is here 
the established law of the land, preserved by 
both Federal and State constitutions, and reg- 
ulated by laws of Congress and Legislatures. 
We are to deal with it as we find it. The past 
history of its development may illustrate in 
some degree the arguments of its advocates or 
enemies, and when well authenticated may be- 
come in some of its phases itself an argument. 

In the American history of the system we 
find a curious, and in some respects an instruct- 
ive event.- In the Constitution of the United 
States, as originally submitted and adopted, 
there is no guarantee of the right of trial by 
jury zm civil cases. The absence of such guar- 
antee was one of the many grounds or pre- 
tenses upon which the opponents of that in- 
strument urged its defeat and rejection. The 
necessities of the times led to the adoption of 
the Constitution, but the prejudices of the peo- 
ple were so strongly enlisted on the side of jury 
trials that this objection to it had great weight. 
The Constitution carefully provided for juries 
in criminal cases, and its omission to do so in 
civil cases can hardly be supposed an over- 
sight. It was an omission ex industria. Yet 
in the hot discussions which occurred during 
the suspense, which followed the promulgation 
of the Constitution and preceded its final ac- 
ceptance, no one of its defenders had the te- 
merity to uphold that omission on the ground 
of its inherent propriety. And when the Con- 
stitution was finally adopted, a large number of 
the States which voted in its favor recommend- 
ed at the same time an amendment to supply 
the omission, and, in accordance with that rec- 
ommendation, an additional article was, in 1791, 
engrafted on that instrument, declaring that 

‘In suits at common law, where the value in con- 
troversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial 
by jury shall be preserved.” 





It is thus noticeable that trial by jury in cévi/ 
cases is one of the rights of a citizen under the 
Constitution of the United States—not by the 
voice of the statesmen who framed that instru- 
ment, but by force of popular clamor. - 

The right of trial by jury has been and is 
the subject of more undiscriminating panegyric 
than any other of our laws or customs. It is 
not at all difficult to find eulogies of the system, 
and it is not at all easy to find arguments in its 
favor which at all justify the encomiums lav- 
ished upon it. The searcher for such argu- 
ments is apt to have an unsatisfactory excur- 
sion through the realms of literature, to find at 
last that the discussions of the subject, vo and 
con, are buried for the most part in forgotten 
pages of unindexed magazines, or have floated 
out to the sea of oblivion in company with 
countless thousands of pamphlets derelict and 
abandoned. Yet some of the eminent gentle- 
men who have been believers in the system have 
left on record their reasons for the faith that 
was in them. 

Lord Loughborough said, in 1770: 


“In all our legal system there is nothing that can 
boast a preference to the institution of juries. The plan 
is great, noble, and comprehensive, and well worthy of 
its royal founder. Judges may err, judges may be cor- 
rupt, their minds may be warped by interest, passion, 
and prejudice, but a jury is not liable to the same 
misleading influences. Twelve men of the vicinage, 
chosen as they are, can have no bias, no motive to show 
favor or malice to either party. They must find a ver- 
dict according to evidence and conscience.” (7 Lives 
of Lord Chancellors, p. 277.) 


Lord Camden said, in 1792: 


‘The jury are the people of England: the judges are 
independent men? Be it so. But are they totally be- 
yond the possibility of corruption from the crown? Is 
it impossible to show them favor in any way whatever? 
The truth is, they may possibly be corrupted. Furies 
never can." (7 Lives of Lord Chancellors, p. 399.) 


Thomas Jefferson, in a letter to the Abbé 
Arnond, in July, 1789, says: . 


‘*We think in America that it is necessary to intro- 
duce the people into every department of government, 
so far as they are capable of exercising it, and that is 
the only way to insure a long continued and honest ad- 
ministration of its powers They are not qualified 
to judge questions of law, but they are very capable of 
judging of questions of fact. In the form of juries, 
therefore, they determine all matters of fact, leaving to 
the permanent judges to decide the law resulting from 
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those facts. But we all know that permanent judges 
acquire an esprit de corps; that, being known, they 
are liable to be tempted by bribery; that they are mis- 
led by favor, by relationship, by a spirit of party, by a 
devotion to the executive or legislative power ; that it is 
better to leave a cause to the decision of cross and pile 
than to that of a judge biased on one side, and that the 
opinion of twelve honest jurymen gives still a better 
hope of right than cross and pile does. /¢ zs in the 
power, therefore, of juries, if they think permanent 
judges are under any bias whatever in any cause, to take 
on themselves to judge the law as well as the fact. They 
never extrcise this power but when they suspect par- 
tiality in the judges, and by the exercise of this power 
they have been the firmest bulwarks of English liberty.” 
(3 Fef. Works, p. 81.) 


Men of less eminence have advanced other 
arguments in support of the system, and the 
positions of the various advocates of that sys- 
tem may be summarized under the following 
general formulz: 

(1.) The jury system is of great antiquity. It 
descended to us from time immemorial. Its 
age entitles it to reverence. 

(2.) Facts must be tried by a jury, or by a 
judge, or judges. The habit of deciding facts 
and the continual investigation of facts result 
in peculiarities of mind which disqualify a man 
from correctly deciding facts. Therefore, the 
more unaccustomed men are to passing on evi- 
dence, the better qualified they are to determine 
facts from evidence. 

(3.) Juries are certainly honest, and judges 
may be corrupt. 

(4.) The jury may take the law in their own 
hands, and by their verdicts entirely disregard 
the law as given to them by the court, and may 
thus nullify laws which in their estimation are 
impolitic and unjust, and by so doing become 
great conservators of liberty. 

(5.) The jury system is a sort of common 
school of law and polity, wherein the jurors, 
and through them others, receive an education. 

These being the reasons assigned by its de- 
fenders why trial by jury should be preserved, 
let us examine them seviatim: 


First.—As éo the antiquity of the system. 

This is an iconoclastic age, and peculiarly an 
iconoclastic nation. The argument of antiquity 
has much greater weight on the other side of 
the Atlantic than with us. But, were it other- 
wise, in this country and particularly in this 
State, it is impossible to find any historical 
facts in support of the antiquity of the jury sys- 
tem as we now know it. Our present jury sys- 
tem, while doubtless evolved from precedent 
systems bearing the same name, is not beauti- 
fied by clinging ivies of ancient planting, and 
is not hallowed with the veneration due to an 
extreme age following a well spent youth. 





Our jury system is a plant of exceedingly 
modern growth. While produced from ancient 
seeds, the plant we now know by that name 
presents variations from its ancestor so great 
that no unskilled observer could trace any re- 
semblance between the two. 

Jury trial as exhibited to us by the earliest 
records of English courts was a trial by w?- 
nesses. The jury was drawn from the vicinage 
because the neighbors of the parties would 
probably know of the transactions, and could 
therefore be the better judges of the facts. We 
still adhere to the rule of trial by jury from the 
vicinage, and have abolished all reason for it 
by providing that any juror who knows, or has 
heard, or has read, of the facts upon which he 
is called to pass, and has an opinion thereon, 
is thereby rendered incompetent to serve. 

In these days of many newspapers and wide- 
spread discussion of public and private affairs, 
our “jury of the vicinage” in all cases involv- 
ing matters of public interest means twelve 
men chosen from the least intelligent portion 
of the community—men either unable to read 
or incompetent to comprehend. 

It is only within comparatively modern times 
that the doctrine that juries were to decide ac- 
cording to the evidence became a fixed princi- 
ple inlaw. That point was reached only after 
many centuries and by changes so gradual as 
to be almost imperceptible to any one genera- 
tion. In 1596, Lord Bacon, in his maxims of 
the law, alludes to the fact “that a jury may 
take knowledge of matters not within the evi- 
dence . . . . but are not compellable to supply 
the defect of evidence out of their own knowl- 
edge, though it be in their liberty to do so.” 
Still later, in 1670, the Court of Common Pleas 
in England charged a jury that they were di- 
rected to find for the plaintiff unless they knew 
payment was made of their own knowledge. 
(Bushnell’s case, 4 Vaughn, 135). 

It is impossible to fix any precise date when 
the ancient theory and practice of jury trials in 
this respect became entirely obsolete. But it 
was certainly long after the year 1700. From 
the earliest times to the present the system has 
been subject to changes, wrought by varying 
customs and positive statutes. Burke mentions 
forty-three acts of Parliament modifying the 
jury system from 1215 to 1756. 

In this country and in this State the altera- 
tions in the law of trial by jury have been nu- 
merous and marked. It is safe to say that in 
the United States to-day there is no general 
custom or law on the subject which merits the 
term of “system.” In this State trials by jury 
in a State court and in a United States court 
are proceedings so fundamentally differing that 
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they can scarcely be classed under the same 
head. In the latter the judge may review the 
evidence, classify it, comment upon the cred- 
ibility or incredibility of particular portions 
thereof, and may, if he choose, direct the jury 
to find one way or another upon the evidence 
before them. A unanimous verdict alone can 
there be received. 

The modern defenders of a jury system lay 
great stress upon the fact that there is no such 
thing as trial by jury, but that the trial is by 
judge and jury, and that the court, by its com- 
ments on evidence and intimations of opinion, 
will always keep the jury within due bounds. 
But in California we have changed all that. In 
our Constitution of 1849 we declared that 


‘Judges shall not charge juries with respect to mat- 
ters of fact, but may state the testimony and declare the 
law.” 


The section is reénacted in the Constitution 
of 1879. Under it no judge dare attempt to 
state the evidence lest from his manner of state- 
ment his opinion might possibly be discerned. 
Under it an unlimited and irresponsible power 
is conferred upon juries utterly foreign to any 
present or past theory or practice in the nation 
from which we derive the system, and which 
materially changes the character and nature of 
that instrument of so-called justice. 

In only one respect has the system of jury 
trial preserved any semblance of consistency 
during its exercise from those remote times 
during which historical truth is lost in obscu- 
rity, and that is in the requirement of unanimity 
for a verdict. That requirement is in Califor- 
nia finally abolished; and at the present day 
trial by jury bears so little resemblance to its 
ancestor of the same name that it can hardly 
be deemed legitimate progeny. 

As it exists to-day it most certainly has no 
claims for veneration on account of any pre- 
vious existence, and, as to its ancestry, can 
claim no greater exemption from condemnation 
than could a larcenous son of an honest cler- 
gyman—not even so great a claim, because it 
is at least open to doubt whether the jury sys- 
tem can claim even an honest ancestry. 


SECOND.—As ¢o the argument that juries are 
more likely to decide honestly than judges. 
No facts can be adduced in support of that 


argument. In truth, the argument from expe- 
rience is all the other way. It is not a ques- 
tion of mere theory, but of fact. The equity 
and admiralty systems of law have stood for 
centuries side by side with the common law 
practice, have developed with it, and not infre- 
quently contested with it questions of jurisdic- 





tion. Cases in equity and admiralty involve 
most intricate and important questions of fact, 
and the amounts involved in equity suits are, 
on the average, very much larger than those in 
actions at law, and in admiralty cases will aver- 
age quite as large. But a search for a respect- 
able advocate for the introduction of a jury sys- 
tem in those courts would be absolutely in vain. 
There is no such advocate. From a remote 
period equity and admiralty judges have pass- 
ed on questions of fact: coming before them, 
and I have yet to learn that it has ever even 
been contended that the introduction of a jury 
would add to the efficacy of either of those 
courts. 


THIRD.—That a judge, by the habit of de- 
ciding upon evidence, becomes incompetent to 
do so, is said to be a paradox. Mr. Forsyth, in 
his defense of the system of trial by jury, says: 


‘* Although it may sound paradoxical, it is true, that 
the habitual and constant exercise of such an office 
tends to unfit a man for its due discharge.'’"—( Forsyth, 
P. 443-) 


We cannot confess the paradox, because we 
deny the truth of the assertion. When it shall 
be held as an admitted principle in law and 
logic that a carpenter in the habit of judging of 
the length of boards becomes by his habit in- 
capable of giving a correct judgment upon the 
subject; that a physician who has for a lifetime 
devoted himself to the diagnosis of diseases be- 
comes thereby incompetent to render a correct 
diagnosis; that an adjuster of losses in an in- 
surance company is by his experience rendered 
incapable of making a correct adjustment ; that 
a veterinary surgeon is by the fact of his skill 
incompetent to pass correct judgment on the 
ailments of a horse; that a professional ac- 
countant is by his learning rendered incompe- 
tent to pass upon a disputed set of books; that 
a lifetime’s experience of a seaman in battling 
the winds and waves renders him less compe- 
tent than a committee of lubbers to decide upon 
a question of seamanship; that in a search for 
historical truth:among masses of contradictory 
contemporary evidence the labors of a foreman 
of an ordinary petit jury is apt to surpass in 
value the investigations of a Gibbon, a Ma- 
caulay, or a Froude—when these matters are 
settled as we have intimated, and not before, 
will we be willing even seriously to discuss the 
proposition that a judge whose business it is, 
and for years has been (and this proposition is 
aimed only at experienced judges), to study 
witnesses and weigh testimony, is less capable, 
or is not more capable, of estimating it at its 
true value than a man or number of men who, 
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however skillful in their respective vocations, 
or respectable in character, assume for the first 
time the duty of arriving at conclusions of fact 
from testimony. 

The only excuse we have for noticing this 
argument is that it has been very seriously ad- 
vanced and elaborately argued by the advocates 
of trial by jury. 


FOURTH.— The next argument is that juries 
are certainly honest and judges may be corrupt. 

The first proposition of this argument is stur- 
dily advanced by men who should, and do, 
know its utter falsity. There never was atime 
when it was even a general presumption that 
honesty or impartiality was a common ingre- 
dient in the verdict of a jury. One of the ear- 
liest cases on record of jury trial is an amus- 
ing commentary upon this claim. It occurred 
in the reign of Henry II., in the latter half of 
the twelfth century. It was a dispute between 
the inhabitants of Wallingford and the Abbot 
of Abingdon, respecting the right to a market, 
and was referred to a jury of the county, who 
brought in a verdict in favor of the abbot; but 
it being represented to the king that some of 
the jurors were retainers of the abbey he grant- 
ed one of the first new trials on record, and 
ordered a new jury summoned from three dif- 
ferent localities. The result was a hung jury— 
the jurors being divided into ¢hree parties, each 
favoring a différent right of market. The king 
finally decided the case himself on the testi- 
mony of the Earl of Leicester. The question 
of fact was a very simple one— whether, with- 
in their memory, a right of market had been 
exercised at a certain place. And yet we see 
that even in those primitive times of virtue, 
jurors were capable of deciding a case as their 
individual interests dictated. That the gen- 
eral character of juries has greatly improved 
since those days can hardly be seriously as- 
serted. This subject of the comparative hon- 
esty of juries and judges I shall allude to here- 
after. 


FirTH.—The next proposition is that the jury 
may take the law in their own hands, disre- 
gard the rulings of unjust judges, and, by their 
verdict, nullify obnoxious laws. 

The fact is undoubted; as is also the fact 
that they may, by their verdicts, nullify the 
most just, equitable, and salutary laws, and dis- 
regard the rulings of the most upright judges. 
This is the argument of a demagogue, and finds 
appropriate place in the writings of Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Under our system of government, Congress 
and the various State Legislatures are made 





the sole judges of the justice, wisdom, and pol- 
icy of any law. Respect for law is one of the 
main foundations of our popular institutions. 
No law can be respected the enforcement of 
which depends on popular prejudice or local 
animosities. No law-making power can be re- 
spected if the execution of the laws can be, and 
is in practice, nullified by the exercise of any 
agency whatever. The fact that juries have it 
in their power to thus abrogate the laws, is an 
argument against their existence; the fact that 
they sometimes do exercise that power is in 
itself an appeal for the abolition of the power 
to do so. If juries generally exercised that 
privilege, we would find ourselves in the posi- 
tion of having a different set of laws for every 
differing constituency —nay, in the same con- 
stituency, and the same court, and before the 
same jury, what would be law in a controversy 
between A and B, would not be law in a con- 
troversy between C and D. If it were a fact, 
as Jefferson gratuitously observes, that juries 
never exercise this power without good reason, 
the inherent vice of the system would not be 
cured, or even ameliorated. If the existence of 
our laws is to depend upon the opinion of ju- 
ries as to their justice, or as to the probity of 
the judge who administers the laws, anarchy or 
despotism is an inevitable final result. 

~—the final argument, much dwelt upon by De 
Tocqueville, and other theorists, is that the jury 
system is an efficient educator of the people. 
If that were true, and there is very little, if any, 
truth in it, it is no argument in favor of the 
system. Judicial processes and proceedings 
have for their sole end the attainment of truth 
and justice. Ifa jury trial is a means adequate 
to that end, that fact is a sufficient vindication 
of its existence. If it is conducive to untruth 
and injustice, that is a sufficient reason why it 
should be abolished. If it were, in fact, a pub- 
lic educator, and at the same time not adapted 
to the attainment of the ends for which courts 
are established, it would be too expensive and 
unequal a system of education for a free peo- 
ple. We have common schools and colleges 
for educational purposes. For their support, 
the people are, in theory at least, equally taxed, 
and the burden is, for the most part, cheer- 
fully borne. But the educational influences 
of a jury are exercised at the expense of some 
one individual or corporation. When an in- 
dividual loses a large amount of property by 
a false or stupid verdict, it is poor consolation 
to know that the court, to which he resorted 
for justice, is a great educator of the people, 
and that the very verdict under which he 
groans, was the result of an elementary course 
of legal education, which would fit the same 
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jurymen to form a more correct judgment in 
the future. He might well object that he was 
compelled to pay more than his fair share of 
the expenses of popular education. 

But, in fact, the argument is hostile to that 
common sense which regulates human affairs 
out of courts. The most strenuous advocate of 
the educational advantages of the jury system 
would find no inducement for the employment 
of a blacksmith to fill a decayed tooth in the 
argument that by such employment he would 
help to educate the blacksmith to fill some one 
else’s tooth. No ship-master employs a land- 
lubber to command his vessel with a view to 
educating him to his business. If the end to 
be attained is the building of a house, the open- 
ing of a mine, the making out of an abstract of 
title, or the examination thereof, the adjust- 
ment of an insurance loss, the building of a 
sewer, or the digging of a ditch, the employ- 
ment of men unskilled in those matters to ef- 
fect the desired end with a view to popular or 
individual education would be considered so 
erratic an exercise of the right of the individual 
to make a fool of himself as to qualify the em- 
ployer for a residence at Stockton. Skill in all 
occupations, from the highest to the humblest, 
is the result of labor. The greater the skill re- 
quired, the greater the labor to acquire it. As 
has been wittily said, “Inexperienced jurors do 
not, like students of medicine, practice first 
upon the dead subject, but may have the duty 
on his first essay of amputating a living suitor’s 
character, or removing his purse to his oppo- 
nent’s pocket.” 

And yet it is gravely advanced and argued 
in extenso that ignorant men should be allowed 
to sit in judgment upon intricate questions of 
mingled law and fact, relative to business whose 
nature, and scope, and rules are to them as un- 
intelligible as a chapter in Sanscrit or the com- 
putations of Leverrier, because, forsooth, the 
system is a means of popular education. 

It would not be an advantage either to the 
cause of justice or of education to add the func- 
tions of courts to those of public schools. To 
detract from the efficiency of courts of justice 
with a view to incidental advantages to the 
cause of education, is an idea worthy of the 
man who invented roast-pig, and burned a 
house every time he wanted one. The objects 
and methods of schools and courts are separate 
.and distinct. Any attempt to confound or com- 
bine them must work injury to both. 

It is urged on behalf of trial by jury that in 
times past juries have been conservators of po- 
litical liberty, or in the inspired words of the 
Fourth of July orators that the system is the 
“* palladium of liberty.” If the fact were in ac- 





cord with the assertion it would be an argument 
in favor of the system only in a certain class of 
cases—where the government is prosecuting the 
individual for a political offense. 

The argument that a jury may take the law 
in their own hands, and acquit a man indicted 
for a political libel of which he is undoubtedly 
guilty, and thereby, in some undefined way, be- 
come the conservators of popular liberty, is not 
easily construed into a reason why a question 
arising between dry-goods merchants, in the 
course of their dealings, should be submitted for 
decision to twelve impartial gentlemen, whose 
life-long energies have been devoted to other 
pursuits; or why it is essential to the preser- 
vation of a free government that a citizen who 
has stolen a horse shall be exempt from pun- 
ishment until twelve other citizens, who may, 
or may not, have stolen horses in their time, 
unanimously decide that the particular horse 
named was stolen by the particular citizen in- 
dicted. In either case, the judge on the bench 
is fairly presumable to be more learned and 
skillful in the investigation of the question of 
fact involved than any average of twelve men 
taken from their various and diverse voca- 
tions. The judge has time to consider and re- 
flect; the jury, if they are impartial and honest, 
consider their service a grievance, and are in 
haste to return to their legitimate business. If 
ever so desirous to do exact justice, the nature 
of their enforced servitude forbids proper at- 
tention and investigation. The merchant juror 
whose note is falling due, the contractor whose 
workmen may be shirking a job, the laborer 
who may be losing a chance of continuous em- 
ployment, the clerk whose slender salary may 
be cut down, or who may be discharged by 
reason of his absence from his duties, the stock 
speculator whose margins may be in danger, 
are necessarily thinking more of their own 
troubles and perplexities than of those of the 
strangers whose disputes they are unwillingly 
called upon to decide. 

It has been confessed by even the warmest 
advocates of the jury system that if it were 
something entirely new, a proposition to sum- 
mon twelve men indiscriminately from the com- 
munity—men skilled in measuring tape, mak- 
ing horse-shoes, shoveling sand, driving horses, 
manufacturing cotton, iron, or other material, 
good men and honest men in their various 
walks in life—to sit in judgment on disputes as 
to business and transactions with which they 
were entirely unfamiliar, and, without any ex- 
perience in weighing testimony, to sift the one 
kernel of truth from the bushel of chaff and 
contradiction which makes up the mass of hu- 
man testimony, it would be considered gro- 
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tesquely absurd. On the face of it the theory 
of the system zs undeniably absurd. We must 
find something then in the advantages which 
follow its practice to warrant a decision in fa- 
vor of its continuance. In civil cases the pro- 
priety of a jury system is much more extensive- 
ly doubted and questioned than in criminal 
cases. In fact, both in England and in this 
country, the jury system, as applicable to civil 
cases, has been much modified. In England, 
the salutary control of courts over juries, by in a 
manner advising or directing their verdict, is 
still retained, but in a large class of cases 
juries may be dispensed with by consent of both 
parties, and, as a matter of fact, in the county 
courts in England they usually are dispensed 
with. In this country a jury may always, by 
consent of parties, be dispensed with in civil 
cases, and in practice not twenty per cent. of 
cases which might be tried by jury are in fact 
so tried. 

In this State we have made a long step to- 
ward their entire abolition, in the way of what 
the logicians call a reductio ad absurdum. It 
is an indisputable fact that among the best 
juries but a very small proportion of jurors 
are fitted by education, business knowledge and 
habits, mental peculiarities and sound common 
sense, to pass upon the questions submitted to 
them; twenty-five per cent. of such men in any 
average jury would be a very large proportion. 
We have abolished the requirement of unanim- 
ity, and substituted for it a three-fourths ver- 
dict. In other words, we have provided by law 
that the large average of three competent men 
on a jury shall have no voice in the verdict; 
that the men best qualified to judge shall not 
be allowed to sit in judgment. There is ground 
for sanguine hopes that*the practical effects of 
this system will prepare the public mind for the 
entire abolition of juries in civil cases. Al- 
ready it is beginning to be observed that when 
a majority verdict is rendered in the courts the 
only men on the jury whom any business men 
would accept as arbitrators are usually in the 
minority. 

The objections to a jury in civil cases are so 
numerous and so apparently convincing that it 
is strange that it still retains so tenacious a 
hold on life. They may be summed up as fol- 
lows: 

A jury not only is apt to be, but almost inva- 
riably is, ignorant of the business out of which 
the controversy in question arose; it is unskill- 
ed in determining questions of fact or weighing 
matters of evidence; it is liable to be misled by 
clap-trap arguments of counsel, and to give 
controlling weight to unimportant facts. No 
individual responsibility attaches to the ver- 





dict. Each juror is one of many, and shields 
himself behind the skirts of a majority. The 
jury is always in a hurry to get through, and 
cannot and does not devote the requisite time 
to the investigation of the cases before them. 
Most cases of importance involve an intricate 
mixture of law and fact, and while the jury is 
supposed to receive the law from the court, it is 
a fact that in an important case, where the 
charge of the court is necessarily elaborate, the 
jury receive so much law at once that they re- 
tire to their deliberations with a very imperfect 
idea of any of it. They are in a good deal the 
same position as a lawyer would be, if, after re- 
ceiving a half-hour’s lecture on the principles 
of mechanism, he was put into a room and re- 
quired to designate the proper method of re- 
pair of some complicated piece of machinery. 

The condition of the jury under such circum- 
stances was portrayed by the poet Dryden, two 
centuries ago, in the following lines: 


‘The man who laughed but once—to see an ass 
Mumbling to make the gross-grained thistles pass— 
Might laugh again to see a jury chaw 
The prickles of unpalatable law.” 


A jury gives no reasons for its verdict. In 
cases depending upon distinct facts, or inde- 
pendent chains of facts, it is impossible to as- 
certain whether there ever was an agreement 
among the jurors. A unanimous verdict may 
be rendered by a jury not at all in harmony 
in their views of the facts. 

Suppose action is brought upon a policy of 
fire insurance. The defenses are: 

(1.) Arson by the insured. 

(2.) A fraudulent representation of the situa- 
tion of the building. 

(3.) Insured did not own the premises. 

Each one of these defenses would be good. 
Four of the jury may believe in the first and 
disbelieve all others. A second four may be- 
lieve the second defense only. A third four ac- 
cept only the last defense. In such a case there 
would be a unanimous verdict for the defend- 
ant, while in fact no five of the jurymen were 
convinced of the truth of any one defense. 

Again, suppose a suit is brought on a prom- 
issory note, and the defense is that it is a for- 
gery. The execution of the note is attempted 
to be proven to the jury by three distinct 
classes of testimony : 

(1.) A witness swears he saw it executed. 

(2.) Experts swear it is a genuine signature. 

(3.) A witness swears he heard defendant say 
he executed it. 

Either of these lines of evidence, if it satisfies 
a jury of the fact, is sufficient to warrant a ver- 
dict. One-third of the jury believe in the first 
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class of evidence and reject the others alto- 
gether. One-third are convinced solely by the 
second class of evidence; and one-third entire- 
ly disagree with their associates, and think the 
third class of evidence is such as to entitle 
plaintiff to recover. There is a unanimous ver- 
dict for plaintiff, and not even a majority of the 
jury agree upon any one point in the case. 

A jury is more liable than a judge to be in- 
fluenced by passion, prejudice, self-interest, 
class jealousies, local or political considera- 
tions, and national or party antipathies. This 
article is already too long to multiply illustra- 
tions. They will readily occur to every ob- 
server of the workings of the system. This 
truth is recognized in part by the law of almost 
every State in the Union, and the power is 
given to judges to set aside the verdicts of ju- 
ries, when it is Jroven that such verdicts were 
rendered under the influence of passion or prej- 
udice. But many things as to which there can 
be no moral doubt are incapable of legal proof. 


We have heretofore considered the question 
on the basis of the supposition of an honest 
jury. But is that a reliable basis for the dis- 
cussion of the present jury system? That there 
was atime in California when it was not, let 
the events of 1856 bear witness. In the good 
old times of Shakspere it was by no means 
even a presumption that juries were honest. 
That unrivaled portrayer of human character 
and events notices the peculiarities of juries: 


‘‘The jury, passing on the prisoner's life, 
May in the sworn twelve have a thief or two 
Guiltier than him they try.” 


The danger of having a thief or two on the 
jury has by no means diminished with the 
progress of civilization. Jury duty with us is 
unpopular and oppressive. Many a man sum- 
moned on a jury will stretch his conscience to 
find an excuse to be relieved, who would not, 
even if interested, deviate an iota from the truth 
in order to be retained on a jury. 

Many years ago, seated in the old County 
Court-room, we overheard a conversation. The 
Court was impaneling a jury in a petty criminal 
case. Our next neighbor whispered to a gen- 
tleman sitting near him: 

“What is this case? What is it all about? 
Tell me quick !” 

“Well,” was the answer, “this fellow is in- 
dicted for burglarizing the house of a man by 
the name of Smith in the Western Addition. 
He——” 

The conversation was interrupted by a call 
for the querist to take his seat in the jury-box. 
In answer to questions of counsel, he stated he 





had heard of the case, had talked about it, and 
had an unqualified opinion as to its merits. Of 
course, he was excused, and went about his 
business rejoicing. Who that has observed 
the impanelment of juries in our courts doubts 
that our friend of the County Court has many 
imitators ? 

But it is certain that no man will testify false- 
ly in order to be ve¢ained as a juror in a case 
as to which he is impartial, and it is equally 
certain that hired and bribed jurors will testify 
falsely in order to be so retained. The result 
is that the system affords facilities for obtain- 
ing corrupt verdicts by those who are willing 
and able to pay the price. The facility for cor- 
ruption tends to produce corruption among ju- 
rors and suitors. Let it be once understood 
that verdicts are a matter of merchandise, he 
who seeks a verdict will deal in the market. 
If the time shall come that when men go into 
court to seek justice they find that justice must 
be purchased, there will be no lack of buyers. 
We deplore the fact, but it is incontrovertible. 
It is a matter of common, general, and current 
belief that verdicts of juries in important cases, 
civil and criminal, have been influenced by 
monetary considerations. Some extraordinary 
verdicts which have been rendered are inex- 
plicable on any other theory. 

The abolition of jury trial in civil cases is 
only a matter of time. The sooner it comes 
about the better. The judge of a court is pre- 
sumably a man learned in the law. The re- 
sults of our popular elections sometimes make 
the presumption a violent one. But a judge, 
ignorant of law, is at least as capable of deal- 
ing with facts as a jury equally ignorant, and 
in time he learns his business, while the juror 
attends only to the business of other people, 
and never learns it. But ignorant judges are 
an exception, while incompetent jurors are the 
rule. The least qualified of judges is less dan- 
gerous as an arbiter of facts than the same man 
would be in the jury-box. As a juror, he may 
take the law and facts in his own hands, and 
make such indiscriminate slaughter of the case 
that there will not be enough left of it to ap- 
pear at that other day of judgment in the Su- 
preme Court. But as a judge he can render 
no general verdict. He must file his findings 
of law and fact which will usually disclose any 
glaring error in his decision, and which puts it 
in a proper shape to be reviewed. That aman 
whose sole daily business it is to observe wit- 
nesses, take note of their demeanor, draw con- 
clusions from testimony, and render judgment 
accordingly, should be better qualified than a 
tyro to perform that duty, is self-evident 
That he is better qualified is manifest by the 
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further fact that there is no feeling against the 
opinions of judges on facts, although they de- 
cide four cases where juries do one, while there 
is a wide-spread distrust and antagonism to 
the verdicts of juries. 

As to the argument that judges may be cor- 
rupted, we do not deny the possibility. We 
fear that even in these United States there 
have been judges who have been corrupted. 
But a corrupt judge is the natural product of a 
vicious constituency. The men who elect him 
to and try to keep him in office are the very 
ones who would form the “honest” juries on 
which the advocates of the system would have 
us rely for justice. But in this country the char- 
acter of our judiciary is a reason for just pride. 
It is a fact that a venal judge is very rarely 
heard of, and such a one is quickly retired to 
the obscurity of private life. Not even his con- 
stituency can long maintain him on a polluted 
bench; and even such a judge, acting in the 
blare of publicity thrown upon him by the 
press, with an individual responsibility for his 
demeanor, and with the review of an appellate 
court threatening him in the future, is more 
likely to render exact justice than a jury of the 
electors from whom he sprung. : 

The esprit de corps which Jefferson anathe- 
matizes is calculated to preserve in judges a 
moral dignity and uprightness of conduct and 
purity of action which exalts the office, and 
which, in many cases, is an exaltation of the 
moral character of him who holds the office. 


Finally, as to the usefulness of juries in crim- 
inal cases; and we now come to a considera- 
tion of their claims to be conservators of lib- 
erty, palladiums of that boon, etc. 

The claim is this: that in times past, in con- 
troversies between the English Government 
and individuals, juries have found verdicts 
against the Government and in favor of the 
individuals, upon political questions involving 
in some way the liberty of the subject, and thus 
became conservators of public liberty. 

Their claim in this respect is very much ex- 
aggerated, and is founded on surprisingly few 
facts. As a general thing, juries have been pli- 
ant and submissive tools of government, and al- 
most invariably so when the government was 
popular or strong. In the history of England, 
up to the accession of the house of Stuart, 
there were very few instances of acquittal by 
jury upon political accusations. During the 
troubled reigns of the Stuarts there were sev- 
eral such instances, but not sufficient in number 
to give character to jury trials. Even under 
that dynasty, far from being conservators of 
public liberty, they were, for the most part, ab- 





ject tools of the crown, and rendered verdicts of 
guilty upon indictments for political offenses al- 
most as a matter of course, and often, if not 
usually, with small regard to evidence or justice. 
During those periods when, according to the eu- 
logists of juries, they became palladiums of lib- 
erty, the records of history fail to substantiate 
the claim. The Catholic victims of the Oates 
conspiracy, from 1678 to 1680, found no defend- 
ers of their liberties and lives in the juries of 
their country, although the nature of the testi- 
mony against them called loudly for a vigorous 
vindication. The Protestant victims of the Rye 
House plot were in 1683 equally unable to con- 
vince a jury of their countrymen of their inno- 
cence. Although history has since vindicated 
their names, their lives were sacrificed by ver- 
dicts of juries. In 1685, Jeffries, of infamous 
memory, had no difficulty in procuring pliant 
juries to render verdicts on which in a single 
circuit three hundred and twenty men were 
hanged and eight hundred and forty-one trans- 
ported and condemned to perpetual slavery for 
alleged participation in the Monmouth rebel- 
lion. 

The memorable trial of the Seven Bishops 
for seditious libel took place in 1688, and the 
verdict of the jury in that case is glorified as a 
conspicuous instance of the value of the system 
in the conservation of liberty. If as to that 
trial the claim fails, it cannot be bolstered up 
by any other. That verdict was one of the cul- 
minating events, in the struggle between the 
King on one side and Parliament and people 
on the other, which led to the final establish- 
ment of constitutional liberty in England. Mo- 
mentous results followed the verdict, but the 
verdict was in itself an effect produced by an- 
tecedent causes. In itself it is not an argu- 
ment in favor of the jury system, and no such 
argument can be legitimately drawn from it. 
It was a time of wild political and religious 
excitement. The nation was inflamed to mad- 
ness, and was on the verge of revolution. “It 
was,” says Macaulay, “the first and last occa- 
sion on which two feelings of tremendous po- 
tency—two feelings which have generally been 
opposed to each other, and either of which when 
strongly excited has sufficed to convulse the 
State—were united in perfect harmony. Those 
feelings were love of the Church and love of 
freedom.” The approaching trial had been the 
subject of hot and acrimonious discussion. In 
all the land of England and Scotland the peo- 
ple were intensely interested and excited. The 
court-room was crowded with partisans of the 
prisoners, who cowed the judges, jeered the 
representatives of the crown, and applauded 
every incident favorable to the defense. A 
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dense concourse of numberless thousands, clam- 
orous for an acquittal, filled the streets and sur- 
rounded the hall of justice. The prosecution 
was weak, and labored, and imbued with dire 
forebodings. The defense was bold, skillful, 
sagacious, and vigorous. The judges were di- 
vided in opinion, and two of the four charged 
in favor of an acquittal. 

Under such circumstances, and under such 
tremendous outside pressure, it would have 
been wonderful indeed if a jury had dared to 
resist the popular demand. But such was the 
influence of an unpopular sovereign on a totter- 
ing throne that three of the jury at first voted 
for a conviction. Their verdict does not enti- 
tle that jury to the proud appellation of cham- 
pions of freedom. It is not by floating with an 
irresistible current that such honorable titles 
are achieved. It is safe to say that under such 
pressure the clamors of the multitude, whether 
they demand the release of Barabbas or the 
Son of Man, will usually prevail. If the mul- 
titude decide in favor of the saint and against 
the sinner, the credit is to them and not toa 
jury that records their opinions. 

There ave been juries that have deserved 
some of the encomiums lavished upon the jury 
in the Bishops’ case. The trial of Sir Nicho- 


las Throckmorton, in the first year of the reign 
of Queen Mary, presented an example of such 


aone. Unsupported by popular clamor, press- 
ed hard by the judges on the bench, liable to 
pains and penalties, which they braved and duly 
suffered, they dared to find a verdict against 
the crown. But that verdict is one of the bright 
exceptions that only proves the rule of sub- 
serviency of juries. In the reigns of the Georges 
there were some few refusals to convict of po- 
litical libels, and the jury took the law into their 
own hands, which in the case of the Bishops 
they did not do. But the gain to the cause of 
liberty by reason of an acquittal in violation of 
law is exceedingly problematical. The con- 
tempt for law, which is the result of such ver- 
dicts, is more dangerous to freedom than the en- 
forcement of the most unjust law. In England 
and the United States the people make the laws. 
Bad laws should be repealed, not nullified by 
juries. 

In England, two and three centuries ago, 
judges who received their appointments from 
the crown, and looked solely to the crown for 





preferment, were doubtless in political cases 
more or less partisan on the bench—some of 
them outrageously and indecently so. It was 
in the power of juries to render good service in 
the cause of justice, and in strict accordance 
with law, by giving the verdicts on evidence 
only. But they had not the moral stamina to 
do so. 

In this country political prosecutions are a 
thing of the past. They became obsolete when 
the most tremendous rebellion the world ever 
knew was quelled and no man was put on his 
trial for treason. Our judges are not to be in- 
fluenced by either State or Federal Govern- 
ments. The United States judges are appoint- 
ed for life, and outlive the administrations which 
appoint them and even the political parties to 
which they have belonged. From the Govern- 
ment they have nothing to hope or fear. Their 
interest and their ambition is confined to the 
conscientious discharge of their duty. 

Our State judges are obliged to apply at 
stated periods of time to the people for reélec- 
tion. Their best hope of succeeding themselves 
is to obtain the confidence of the people by an 
upright administration of their high office. No 
blow at popular liberty is at all likely to be 
struck by any judge, either Federal or State. 
With us the jury system cannot be a palladium 
of Liberty. If that goddess is ever attacked in 
this country it will not be through the courts. 

The verdicts of juries in criminal cases have 
become the disgrace of our age and country. 
They daily bring the administration of the law 
into disrepute and contempt. It would be for 
the advancement of civilization, would tend to 
secure the benefits of good government to all, 
and would promote the administration of jus- 
tice, if juries were utterly abolished. To bor- 
bow the epigrammatic words of a recent es- 
sayist : 

‘The jury is the clown of the law. It is constantly 
inventing new and ingenious tricks for the evasion of 
duty. Itis the patron of the joke called ‘ temporary 
insanity,’ and the author of numberless other jests of 
a like character. It is a never failing source of amuse- 
ment to all except its victims. There is nothing certain 
about it but its uncertainty. It has been sneered at, and 
satirized, and lampooned, and caricatured. Judges have 
snubbed it, and legal wits like Curran have riddled 
it with sarcasm in open court. Yet a mistaken con- 
servatism suffers it to continue its blundering way un- 


challenged.” 
E. W. MCGRAW. 
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CHAPTER III. 


The time came when Mr. Brownell was to 
start to New York with Hope and Stephen. 
There was evidently an effort at self-control 
throughout the family when it came to saying 
good-bye. It seemed a preconcerted thing that 
no emotion should appear on the surface. One 
unexpected event occurred, however, that broke 
Hope’s heart for many a long day. Bill had 
been hiding away, apparently sulky, but really 
in a bitter struggle with grief. When the stage 
came to the door, he rushed out from some 
hiding-place and climbed in it. No persuasion 
could get him out. He was going with Hope, 
he said. He clung to the sides with the grip 
of death when they attempted to remove him 
forcibly; and when at last he was lifted out, 
and Hope, quite overcome by tears, had climb- 
ed to her place and fallen all a limp heap in her 
seat, a last glance as she was whirled away 
showed her the little, loving brother freed from 
the restraint of his father’s arms and wildly fol- 
lowing them on foot. 

It was no easy task to capture the young man 
and bring him back. But the grief of children, 
though bitter, is brief, and long before Hope’s 
tears were dry, and before that whisper in her 
heart, “Oh, poor little thing! oh, poor little 
thing!” had ceased its plaint, Bill had forgot- 
ten all the troubles of this mundane sphere, 
and was playing a game of “keeps” with John- 
ny Miller, with luck on his side, and making 
the biggest run of the season. 

There were intervals, however, in the weeks 
following, when he would lament her absence 
in roars of grief that were audible a half mile 
away. These outbursts were all brought about 
by some persecution from the different mem- 
bers of his family. Perhaps it was his mother 
who had offended him, or his father. His feel- 
ings were very sensitive on the subject of chips. 
Perhaps one of his brothers had outwitted him 
in a trade or had conquered him in a fight. 
Whatever may have been the occasion, he 
would then mingle his anger with his grief for 
Hope, and threaten to run off and go to her. 

One day he found by comparing notes with 
Johnny Miller, a cub of his own age, that he 
also suffered untold agonies from the cruelty of 
parents and elder brothers and sisters. So the 
two youngsters proposed to run off together. 


Vor. III.— 27. 





Sally overheard their plans, and rushed in dis- 
may to her mother with the startling news. 
Mrs. Wilkins laughed, and threw no obstacles 
in their way. This was a new view of the case, 
and Sally began to think it might be a nice 
thing for her to run away, too. 

When the boys were ready to go, Bill slipped 
into the house, watching his mother furtively 
while he wrapped up a few of his clothes, to- 
gether with some bread and meat. Little Sally 
followed him everywhere with great interest. 
It is a noticeable fact that if a little girl has a 
brother just older than herself she regards him 
as the greatest of living men. No influence 
from any one else can weaken her confidence 
in him. So it was, as Sally watched her won- 
derful brother, she became convinced that run- 
ning away was a great performance, and the 
one thing desirable above all other things; so 
she informed him that she was “doin’ to wun 
off, too.” 

“Lawful sakes! You/” said he, contemptu- 
ously, straightening himself up and looking like 
a prince of the blood in this young lady’s eyes. 
“Why, you're a baby. You ain’t got sense 
enough to take care of yourself yet.” 

Sally was deeply abashed by this announce- 
ment, but rallied a little presently, and asked, 
meekly : 

“Tant ’oo take tare of me, Bill?” 

This was putting a new face on the matter. 
Bill thought perhaps he could. So Sally be- 
gan to pack up her wardrobe. She went to the 
dirty-clothes basket, and got one of Nettie’s 
aprons and a dish-towel. These she pinned 
together in one of the most demoralized bun- 
dles ever seen. She exhausted the pin-cushion 
in disposing of its stray ends, and even then the 
result was extremely shaky and uncertain, be- 
sides being so “stickery” she was afraid to 
touch it. Mrs. Wilkins found this bundle the 
next day at the wood-pile, and with a laugh, the 
sound of which ought to have cured the most 
confirmed dyspeptic, she brought it in and put 
it on the mantel-piece for exhibition. 

When the two babies had joined the other 
baby waiting outside, there arose a dispute 
about the propriety of taking Sally. Johnny 
Miller told Bill quite plainly that he didn’t pro- 
pose working to help support her. 

“Yes,” said Bill, “but don’t you see she'll 
help us more’n all the dogs and the pigs throw- 
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ed in. She'll be bettern a Shetland pony. She 
can dance, and sing a song, and make two 
speeches, and she’s just the thing we want for 
our circus. Should think you’d have gumption 
enough to see that for yourself. ’Sides that, 
she’s the prettiest little girl in the world—most 
as pretty as Hope.” 

Johnny seemed to be doubtful of Sally’s ac- 
complishments, so Bill proposed to put her 
through her paces and show him what she 
could do. Sally by this time began to see that 
she was going to star it in a traveling circus, 
and became wildly elated. She sang her song 
in such a joyous, caroling, sweet little voice 
she really would have brought down the house 
in the best theater in the world. But, as it often 
happens with superlative genius, her pearls 
were cast before swine. Johnny gave a sniff of 
contempt. 

“Her can’t talk plain,” he said; “her’s nothin’ 
but a baby.” 

The tears came into her eyes, but Bill order- 
ed her peremptorily to “dry up and cut loose 
in a dance.” So she brushed her tears away, 
and, beginning a little tune, she kept step to it 
very accurately, beating time by clapping her 
hands together. This was so pretty and grace- 
ful that even Johnny applauded. Then Bill or- 


dered her to “come on with her speeches.” The 


first of these was from Mother Goose. The em- 
phasis with which she delivered it is quite inim- 
itable, and only a feeble attempt at its expres- 
sion can be conveyed on paper. She stepped 
out before her audience with her curly head well 
up and her whole bearing proud as a peacock; 
then she began with her exquisite baby lisp, 
not to be rendered in type: 


‘* Hokey, pokey, hanky panky, 
I'm the Queen of Swinky Swanky, 
And I'm pretty well, I thank 'ee.” 


At the last word she swept them a courtesy, 
like a real queen, and retired modestly back- 
ward, waiting for another call. 

Johnny did not approve of the speech. The 
same criticism with which he condemned the 
song was in force here. But the dance was 
“bully,” he said; so he thought they would take 
her. Then they revealed their plans. They 
had three dogs and a pig and Sally, and were 
starting out for a “show.” They were going to 
work their way to New York, where they in- 
tended to stop and live with Hope in a gold 
house with diamond windows, and have all the 
fine things they wanted, and go riding every 
day on Shetland ponies. 

It was now getting on toward the middle of 
the afternoon, and they declared themselves 
ready to start. At this juncture, Mrs. Wilkins, 





who had been watching them from behind a 
blind, and enjoying their performances very 
much, sent Nettie to them with an invitation to 
remain to dinner. 

But “no,” they did not care for dinner. They 
had plenty with them, and when that gave out 
they would have a “show,” and buy more. 

“Ah, yes,” said Nettie, “but we are going to 
have Zze, and ma’s got a cake with vazsins in it 
as big as your thumb. How’s that for high?” 

Bill’s eyes dilated. 

“That’s way up,” he said. 

So they held a consultation, and decided to 
wait until after dinner. As they sat on the 
wood-pile pending that pleasant event, the time 
seemed interminable to them; and it was avery 
long hour indeed before they were called in. 

After dinner, the sun was actually going out 
of sight behind the tall mountain in the west, 
and they held another consultation about start- 
ing; the result of which was that they would 
camp out in a broken-down wagon on the edge 
of town, while Sally remained in the house that 
night, where they would call for her in the morn- 
ing and take an early start. They had a long 
walk to the wagon, and when they got there 


found to their evident surprise that there were © 


no sleeping accommodations in it. This put 
them to thinking. Finally, they stole an old 
horse-blanket from a convenient barn in the 
neighborhood. Then they thought of their 
three dogs and one pig tied up with bale-rope 
clear out on the other side of the village, and it 
came into their heads that these “stock actors” 
might possibly be hungry. The next thing in 
order was to feed them. They had almost reach- 
ed the place where they had left them, when 
they found out they had brought no food. Here 
was an emergency. They were almost discour- 
aged. It was getting dark. They were begin- 
ning in a dumb way to realize something of the 
total depravity of inanimate things. Finally, 
as it must be done, they retraced their steps to 
get the bread and meat out of their bundles. 

“This is ’most lightnin’, Bill,” said Johnny. 
“Now, what are we to do for grub till we get a 
start?” 

“T can get more at ma’s,” said Bill. 

“It’s a goin’ to be a devil of a trip this is,” 
said Johnny. “I’m nearly tired to death now.” 

But they trudged on, and got their provisions 
and returned with them to the spot where their 
hungry dependants were stationed. Here they 
were surprised and disgusted to find the dogs 
had all gone. The renegades had not had the 
charity, however, to liberate their cousin in 
bonds, for he was still there, sitting back on his 
tether with the obstinacy of a—of a pig. He 
was very ill-natured, but did not refuse the sol- 
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ace of bread and meat. He ate up all they 
had, and even then eyed them ungratefully and 
reproachfully. 

By this time it was quite dark, and they had 
a good half-mile to travel back to the wagon. 
They now took each other by the hand for pro- 
tection, and scampered rapidly away. 

They did not undress that night; and, so 
strong is the force of habit, they did not know 
how to go to bed without undressing, especially 
as they had no bed to go to. Even after they 
were in bed they could not sleep, but lay star- 
ing in the dark for many hours, as they sup- 
posed. 

The time in reality was not nearly so long 
as they imagined. They were nervous and rest- 
less—preternaturally alive to every sound that 
moved the leaves and every sigh of the night- 
wind. But after a while, as they listened in 
this state of intensity, they heard an unmistak- 
able groan under the wagon. With a simulta- 


neous movement they popped the blanket over 
their heads, where they had to hold it by main 
force, so great was the capillary attraction that 
impelled it upward; and then they heard an- 
other groan. This time it was plainer. It came 
up through the cracks in the bottom of their 
bed-room, and the blanket above them gave 


them an idea that they were bottled in with this 
ghastly horror. 


This could not be endured for an instant;. 


and so, with another simultaneous impulse— 
or, to avoid needless repetition, let us say with 
two impulses that were Siamese twins in their 
kinship—they sprung over the side of the wagon 
and ran for their lives. There was no holding 
hands now. It was “every fellow for himself, 
and devil take the hindmost.” Bill was ahead. 
Johnny’s roars were unheeded, and gradually 
died out in the distance. He said afterward 
that one of his legs was scared so bad it went 
back on him, and left him nothing to travel 
with but the other one and his head, with a lit- 
tle help from his two hands. Bill reached home, 
where he found the family still up. His ap- 
pearance among them was decidedly tumultu- 
ous, 

He took his seat quietly, however, and to 
the questions, “What you been doin’, Bill?” 
“What makes you look so pale, Bill?” he an- 
swered but one word: 

“Nothin’.” 

The next morning, when Sally opened those 
blue forget-me-nots, her sweet eyes, she scream- 
ed lustily for that mighty man, her owner and 
Proprietor, and when he came informed him 
that she was ready to start; and great was her 
wonder when he told her to shut up, and not 
bother him about such nonsense any more. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Hope’s first letter after reaching New York 
was to Bill. It was written in easy words, with 
printed letters, so that, with some assistance, he 
was soon able to read it himself. After this, 
letters came frequently to various members of 
the family and to Mrs. Marvin. 

Stephen had stood the first part of the trip 
well, but had quite failed on the latter part, and 
did not rally in the least after they reached 
home. His mother, Mrs. Whitehall, soon came 
to him, and was with him day and night. Hope 
was necessarily away from him a good deal, 
though she often took her drawing materials to 
his room and worked where he could watch her. 
At last it seemed that all the life he had was 
embodied in her, and her absence left him dead, 
or so nearly dead as to be incapable of either’ 
speech or motion. He was now under the care 
of a physician who had no hope of his life, and 
whose only effort was to deaden his pain with 
morphine. 

At last, Hope was aroused to a sense of his 
condition by coming unexpectedly upon Mrs. 
Whitehall at a moment when she was in utter 
despair for the life of her boy; and this emo- 
tion on the part of his mother filled her with 
surprise and dismay. She had never believed 
that Stephen could die until the day he men- 
tioned it to her in connection with her leaving 
him to go with Mr. Brownell. After that, her 
fears had been allayed by the decision to take 
him to New York. But now it was evident she 
had the worst to anticipate. She went to her 
room allinatremble. There she passed many 
moments without any conscious thought, except 
“if Stevey died it would kill her.” She had 
never stood face to face with strong emotion be- 
fore, nor did she recognize its strength now. 

“If Stevey dies, it will kill me.” 

She did not speak these words. They spoke 
themselves from her inner being to her outer 
consciousness. They had been enscrolled in 
the layers of her organism; they had shaped 
or modified the atoms of her body, and now 
they stood revealed to her thought. There was 
no feeling that shaped itself into a confession 
of love for him; there was no question of his 
loving her; neither was there a single retro- 
spective glance to see if the past contained any- 
thing that threw its light upon the present mo- 
ment. There was nothing but those few words 
standing as the exponent of her life—its per- 
fect aggregation, the one strong, yet simple, 
summing up of herself: 

“Tf Stevey dies, it will kill me.” 

She passed the evening by his bedside in a 
daze, and when she went to her own room she 
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was far above the possibility of sleep. Sleep 
is a negative condition, and Hope, unknown to 
herself, was in a state so absolutely positive 
that Stephen, whose life-springs she held em- 
bodied, appeared better for the time. The next 
day as she was taking some of her work to the 
foreman’s office, she passed a doctor’s sign that 
had often attracted her attention by the beauty 
and taste of its modest design. Without stop- 
ping to consider she went in, traced him to his 
rooms, and stood in his presence. He was a 
young man, with eyes of intelligence and beau- 
tiful repose. She told him about Stephen, and 
asked him to come and see him. He set a 
time to do so, and kept his appointment, never 
questioning the young girl’s authority in the 
matter, taking it for granted that the prelimi- 
naries had been adjusted before the family had 
sent for him—nor did he ever know better; for 
Hope reached home before he got there and 
wrote a note discharging the physician in at- 
tendance, and afterward, on the arrival of the 
young gentleman, went with him to Stephen’s 
room, 

It was several days before Dr. Morrel made 
up his mind with regard to the case. At first 


there seemed to be no hope—Stephen was so 
low, and his recuperative power so apparently 


gone. Presently he found he had much of this 
to charge to the use of the morphine, with which 
they had deadened his pain and almost killed 
him. The first thing he did was to try and 
break him of the morphine habit. In this 
attempt his system would immediately show 
whether it still possessed the power of recuper- 
ation. He began to lessen the doses, and found 
that he could live and bear it. This was so far 
hopeful, but his suffering increased as the mor- 
phine decreased, and it seemed a stand-off be- 
tween the two situations. 

Dr. Morrel had made up his mind to operate 
on his leg. There could never be any perma- 
nent improvement while that tumor remained. 
The operation was more than dangerous while 
his patient was so weak, and to build up his 
constitution under the circumstances was im- 
possible; but it was the one chance. This he 
told the family, who, in a modified way, told it 
to Stephen. 

“Then there is still hope,” said Stephen, who 
had evidently given up the idea of recovery. 

He was not afraid, he told them—he wanted 
it done right away; and yet, as the time ap- 
proached, every fiber of his enfeebled system 
shrank from the thought in horror. Hope, who 
now entered consciously into his feelings, shared 
this horror, and by sharing it (she being strong) 
uplifted him to the extent at least of keeping 
life in him. When the day came, and Dr. Mor- 





rel and his two assistants had arrived, it was 
decided that he could not take chloroform or 
any other anesthetic agent without the almost 
certain prospect of death. Hope was wild when 
she heard this, but Stephen, in sheer despera- 
tion, anxious only to have it over as soon as 
possible, told them to proceed. It was decided 
to have Mr. Brownell in the room, while Hope 
and Mrs. Whitehall were excluded. They were 
in the parlor just below Stephen’s room. Dr. 
Morrel, before going up-stairs, at the last mo- 
ment had pointed to the clock. 

“In less than a half hour,” he said, “it will 
be over, and he will be comfortable. You will 
probably suffer more than he does, and you 
can surely bear it just a half hour.” 

Mrs. Whitehall sat in a large chair, appar- 
ently numb, and Hope walked the floor. Both 
ladies watched the clock. The minutes were 
hours; but at last fifteen were gone, and every- 
thing above was still asdeath. They began to 
hope that it was over, when there was a cry in 
Stephen’s room; at first low, but increasing in 
volume and hoarseness to a sound perfectly un- 
earthly in horror, and breaking at length into 
a succession of short exhausted screams—that . 
last protest of overtaxed nature that resembles 
nothing on earth so much as the harsh barking 
of a dog. 

Mrs. Whitehall sunk all limp and nerveless 
into the depth of her chair. Hope made one 
bound from where she stood and flew up-stairs 
like a winged creature. She went through the 
door of the invalid’s room as if she had been a 
spirit, and bolts were as nothing to her. She 
only saw an agonized face and two great eyes 
in which the tortured soul was poised for its 
outward leap into eternity. Stephen lifted him- 
self toward her as she dropped on her knees 
beside him. Their arms clasped each other, 
their faces met. The surgeon paused a mo- 
ment, and then went on with the operation— 
went on to its conclusion. When the knee was 
bandaged, and every one began to feel the sense 
of relief that follows intense excitement, Mr. 
Brownell moved toward Hope, and would have 
lifted her up, but she slipped through his arms 
to the floor. They carried the unconscious girl 
to her room, when it was her turn to be the 
chief object of anxiety for the next hour. At 
her first symptom of returning life they carried 
the news to Stephen. 

“Thank God !—thank God !” 

These were all the words he could speak, 
but he pressed his hands upon his eyes, and 
through fast-coming tears he saw her again as 
he had seen her when she came flying toward 
him with outstretched arms like an angel of de- 
liverance—a veritable angel of deliverance he 
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would ever believe, piecing out his waning life 
with her own strong vitality, and banishing his 
pain with the invincible energy of her mighty 
love. 

And now followed days of happy convales- 
cence with Hope, and Mrs. Whitehall, and Mr. 
Brownell—sometimes one, and sometimes all 
three, about him. Hope still brought her draw- 
ing materials to his room, and worked there for 
hours each day; and Stephen watched her with 
his bright, happy eyes, seeming never to de- 
sire an object of greater interest. Once when 
he was just aroused from a light sleep, he tried 
to tell her some of his-thoughts. 

“Often when I am lying here so peacefully, 
looking at you,” he said, “it seems to me that 
I have died and gone to heaven—and you, too, 
Hope, dear. The world is made over new to 
me now.” 

“Suppose you had gone to heaven, Stevey, 
wouldn’t that have been better?” 

“Not to me,” he said. “This is my home 
now, my school, my workshop, where I want to 
go through with my apprenticeship. I don’t 
want to leave this world until I have earned 
my diploma here. I feel as if I could tackle 
the whole course, and not wish to lop off or 
dodge a single study. And then you are here, 
Hope, and likely to remain as long as any of 
us? Why shouldn’t I prefer this world?” 

Weeks passed. Stephen recovered rapidly. 
He could go about his room, even bearing some 
weight on the lame leg. Dr. Morrel said it 
would ultimately be as strong as the other. 
When he was well enough to travel, his mother 
took him home, and many months passed be- 
fore Hope saw him again. 

At Mr. Brownell’s suggestion, the handsome, 
cozy library was turned into the common work- 
room, where he wrote and made occasional 
drawings, and where Hope worked out her end- 
less fancies to his entire satisfaction. In find- 
ing an outlet for her inspirations, Hope had 
also found a certain happiness of which no 
vicissitude in life could ever deprive her. Love, 
that heaven or hell of a woman’s existence, 
might come or go—it could never leave her 
quite shipwrecked while the love of her art re- 
mained. Added to this, she had her mother’s 
sunshiny disposition, and her mother’s laugh. 
She was dangerously attractive to Mr. Brow- 
nell without her resemblance to Mrs. Wilkins, 
whom he considered the most superb-natured 
woman he ever saw. Always as they sat to- 
gether, and there was silence between them, as 
there often was for hours each day, the nature 
of their pursuits being very engrossing, in his 
thought he was warning himself against falling 
in love with her. 





“Thirty years older than she is,” he would 
think. “Is it possible she should ever love me 
in return? And even if such a thing were pos- 
sible, could a marriage with her prove anything 
but disastrous to both of us?” 

And then he considered her temperament and 
disposition, both so admirable as to dispel his 
doubt. 

“A disparity of years is no great obstacle 
where there is a similarity of tastes and pur- 
suits.” 

Again, he reflected on her probable fate if he 
should withdraw himself from her entirely. 

“She will marry some man who may make 
her wretched,” he said. “There is almost every 
chance that she will do so.” 

But he turned from this view of the case, 
feeling his argument to be one-sided and unfair. 

“If I could just hear from the opposing coun- 
sel,” he thought. 

It was in vain to attempt a dismissal of the 
matter; it pursued its endless round through 
his head over and over, his fancy spinning an 
unbroken web of her, crossed and recrossed— 
the tissue gradually thickening to a filmy veil 
that wrapped its folds about him until he was 
blind and helpless in its power. 

And Hope knew it, though no word had been 
spoken, and a vague unhappiness began to per- 
vade her. Sitting in his presence, yet apart 
from him, the atmosphere of his one thought 
permeated the entire room; it became a part of 
her breath, she could not evade it. It made 
her weak, tremulous, sick. Her soul confessed 
its bonds of life-long gratitude to this man. 
She had no thought of ignoring them. The 
thoughts of Stephen, so long cherished, began 
to be a condemnation to her; each of his let- 
ters an accusation from her conscience. 

So other months passed until the day fixed 
for Stephen’s return. He had written to Mr. 
Brownell many letters full of undying gratitude 
and affection, and was coming back to work 
for the man he loved better than all the men 
on earth. Hope and Mr. Brownell were in the 
library waiting for him; Mr. Brownell with 
pleasurable anticipation, Hope in a tumult of 
contending emotions; neither of them prepared 
for the revelation of magnificent beauty that 
presently stood before them in the shape of 
Stephen. Mr. Brownell greeted him with af- 
fectionate cordiality, Hope with impenetrable 
reserve and a flicker of pain in her raised eyes. 
And yet those eyes, filmy with tears, he held 
as if spellbound. To her enthused ideality, art- 
ist that she was, he seemed a young Apollo, 
roseate as the dawn, crowned with the beams 
of morning. The months had given him hight 
and breadth, and the flesh tint of perfect health. 
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There was no crutch now, and not even the 
shadow of lameness. The grace of strength 
crowned every movement. His eyes, once un- 
naturally large and pathetic, like those of some 
tortured animal, were soft and bright, and full 
of love and content; and time had set the fin- 
ishing seal of manhood on the upper lip in a 
silken line of sunny dark hair. For many mo- 
ments, Hope, forgetful of the spell that bound 
her apart from him upon whom she looked with 
such glowing admiration, yielded to the swelling 
love of her undisciplined heart, and then her 
consciousness recalled her with a reactionary 
wave of sickening pain that left her cheeks 
white as the lilies on the window-ledge behind 
her. 

And so gratitude—noble attribute of noble 
natures—was in this instance becoming the 
murderer of that nobler and mightier god, who 
in his divine mission was born to be the ruler 
of all things. 

When Hope went to her room that night, 
after hours spent in the intoxication of Ste- 
phen’s presence, a sort of frenzy took posses- 
sion of her. It was far in the night before her 
thoughts were sufficiently calm for the action 
of her reason; and then not until her pillow 
was wet with tears could she put herself and 
her own mad desires so far away as to see the 
claims of others. 

“But for him,” she said, meaning Mr. Brow- 
nell, “noble creature that he is, my beautiful 
boy would have been in his grave long ago. 
And now must all his goodness and generosity 
react on him, to separate him from me, whom 
he loves with a love that places his very life 
almost at my disposal. And I! Oh, I should 
feel proud and happy, as I am surely honored, 
by the love and confidence of such a man. 
And yet—God help me! After all, it is Stevey 
for whom I suffer more than myself.” 

Then her thoughts went back to his last let- 
er: “To tear you from my heart would be to 
unravel the stitches in which Time has knit me.” 

“These are his very words,” she said. 

And then something spoke to her, the voice 
of the tempter, saying: 

“Suppose Stevey had remained a cripple, 
and yet with sufficient strength to drag through 
years of existence, would you have married Mr. 
Brownell?” 

“No,” she said. 
ried Stevey.” 

“But suppose,” continued the voice, “Mr. 
Brownell had brought him here, and had lav- 
ished money and time and affection on him all 
the same, but with a different result, would not 
your obligations and Stevey’s have been as 
great as now?” 


“No; I would have mar- 





“Yes, yes,” said Hope; “but I would have 
married Stevey.” 

“And ignored the undying gratitude you owe 
your benefactor?” 

“TI would have ignored it,” she said. “More; 
I would have spurned its claims and trampled 
them in the dust, even at the risk of blotting 
my soul out of existence. I would have mar- 
ried Stevey.” 

“Then why don’t you marry him now?” 

She waited some moments before an answer 
came to this question, and then the thought 
shaped itself slowly: “In the case supposed, a 
sacrifice had to be made; it was Mr. Brownell 
or Stevey. I could not sacrifice Stevey with 
the odds against him. Now they are against 
Mr. Brownell, and Stevey must go.” 

“But you also must be sacrificed; it is two 
against one. Moreover, it is two young lives 
with many years to fill with bitterness and re- 
gret. Is that strict justice?” 

No answer. 

“Would you call it justice if you were decid- 
ing it for other parties?” 

“T could never decide it correctly for others.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I could not enter into the claims 
of gratitude in any case not my own; and not 
knowing their weight, I would not know how 
to balance them.” 

“ And in your own case,” said the voice, “you 
sacrifice yourself and Stevey to liquidate this 
claim. Don’t you see that this is not justice, 
but generosity? And generosity is as far from 
justice on one side as selfishness is on the 
other. Go to Mr. Brownell, and tell him your 
perplexities.” 

“No, never!” she cried, starting up in bed, 
her thoughts groping blindly for the right path 
out of this dilemma. 

“Why,” she said presently, “no one can pay 
a debt of gratitude. It is something that comes 
outside the sphere of justice. Generosity must 
be met and counterparted by generosity, and 
so my instincts were right after all.” And then 
her thoughts ran on: “I am not to be consid- 
ered at all,” she said; “only Stevey—he will 
get over it. Oh, yes, he will get over it, pray 
God! He ought to marry a queen, young 
splendor that he is, and—and— O my God! 
keep me from thinking—or, rather, let me have 
but one thought: Mr. Brownell, my dear, dear, 
dear husband that is to be.” 

She turned on her face; she pressed the pil- 
low over her eyes and ears, as if by shutting 
the outer senses she could stop her thoughts as 
well. And so the dismal night wore away. 

How it came about no one can tell: there 
was a cloud between Stephen and Hope. Ste- 
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phen now filled an important position in Mr. 
Brownell’s trust and confidence. His circum- 
stances justified him in thinking of the realiza- 
tion of his dreams. He could afford to marry 
the girl who had been literally his life for four 
years. But something had come over Hope. 
She was no longer the.calm, strong, loving 
creature of his trust and faith; she was quite 
altered now; she seemed impulsive and incon- 
sistent, often cold and often repentant, then 
cold again instantly. 

At last he got the clue. It reached him 
through some inadvertent words on the part of 
the housekeeper, an old lady afflicted with over- 
fluency of speech, who occasionally gave utter- 
ance to startling truths without knowing it. 
Then the thing opened to him like a revelation, 
and he wondered how it had been possible to 
breathe the air of that house so pregnant with 
Mr. Brownell’s secret thought and not know it. 
Then he felt Hope’s hapless condition, and en- 
tered into it. 

To go away from there—to get board else- 
where—was his first thought. This he did, mak- 
ing such explanation to his benefactor as he 
deemed proper. And yet it seemed impossible 
to detach himself from the place entirely. Mr. 
Brownell was coming across him every day, 
and had a way of taking him by the arm and 
walking him around to his home without asking 
his consent. And so he still met Hope frequent- 
ly, and these meetings were maddening to both. 

“T must go still farther,” he said to himself at 
last. “T'll go to California. My home shall be 
with my sister. Her family shall be my family. 
She needs me more than any one, and if there 
is happiness for me anywhere in this world I’ll 
find it with her.” 

So he fixed a day for his departure. 

He had no expectation of seeing Hope alone, 
even for one moment, before he left, though he 
deeply desired to do so; and fate, generous 
sometimes, favored him on this point without 
any effort of his. 

It was the night before his departure. Hope 
was resolved not to say good-bye to him. As 
it grew late, she left the room in order to avoid 
it. In her own chamber she could not rest a 
moment, however. She stepped into the hall, 
resolved to seek the outer air. At the lower 
end of this hall there was a door opening on an 
upper balcony at the back of the building. 
Here the calm night confronted her. The maj- 
esty of the heavens quieted her. The repose of 
the God-mind was manifest. Its works and 
its peacefulness sent her a message of rest. All 
that was good within her responded to this mes- 
sage, and the aroma of her soul ascended—an 
unspoken prayer. 





Presently the door through which she had 
reached the balcony opened and shut, and 
Stephen was beside her. He had no thought 
of finding her there. He was leaving the house, 
and before going had yielded to an impulse to 
visit the spot where he had spent so many hap- 
py hours of his convalescence with her. And 
the girl was before him; but neither spoke for 
amoment. His first words seemed like a re- 
proach: 

“And you would not say good-bye, Hope, 
when you know it is forever!” 

The word “forever” struck her like a blow. 
She had never felt its force before. She actu- 
ally staggered, and would have fallen. 

“Sit in this window -ledge,” he said, leading 
her farther on. “There, now, you can talk to 
me about it, or would you rather not?” 

“Oh, Stevey, it can do no good.” 

“But surely you must love him. Think how 
good and noble he is.” 

“IT never cease for one moment to think of 
it,” she said. “I should be lost if I did.” 

“You will be happy after a while, Hope.” 

“Oh, Stevey, I can’t think it. Can you real- 
ize that you will be happy?” 

“Tf I knew you were happy I would ask noth- 
ing else. Control yourself, and give me the as- 
surance before we part that you will ‘vy to be 
happy at least.” 

“What canI do?” she cried; “what can I do?’ 
She was breaking down utterly. “How can I 
be happy in marrying Mr. Brownell and loving 
you? Haven't I loved you always—since I was 
a child? Have I ever had a thought of any one 
else? You and your dear sister I hoped to be 
with always. Why, Stevey, it was like parting 
with half of my soul to part with her, and now 
I must lose you, too.” 

Her sobs were convulsive. 
mastered her voice. 

“Go, Stevey,” she said. It seemed from her 
intonation that her only hope of self-control lay 
in these words. “Go, Stevey—go now. I am 
not sorry you came to me; I am not sorry to 
show you all there is in my heart. You will re- 
member always that I loved you, and the re- 
membrance will comfort you as the thought of 
your love will comfort me. But do not stay any 
longer. I will be true and faithful to our ben- 
efactor. I will give my life to make him happy. 
There, now, don’t say good-bye, Stevey, but go.” 

His arm supported her as she sat in the win- 
dow, and without another word he touched her 
trembling lips with his and rose to his feet. 
When he reached the door he turned to look 
again. Better for him had he gone his way 
without that backward glance. The image of 
her shrinking, grief-laden form, bowed to the 


Presently she 
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ground in abject despair, never left his mind, 
sleeping or waking, for many a weary day and 
night. And so he went his way. 

The next day Hope and Mr. Brownell sat to- 
gether at work as usual. No trace of the emo- 
tion that had rent her young heart the night 
before was visible. Her cheeks were somewhat 
wanting in color, and her eyes, though heavy, 
were bent upon her work, and therefore unob- 
served. 

There was a new element pervading the at- 
mosphere of the room. Hope felt it, and knew 
what was coming. All these last months of 
Mr. Brownell’s life, so filled with thoughts of 
Hope, had been evolving toward a climax that 
might never have been reached but for Ste- 
phen’s departure. He had loved both of these 
young people with his whole heart. He had 
never known that there was anything but the 
love of brother and sister between them. It is 
true the thought that it might be had been often 
before him. He never forgot Hope’s passion- 
ate exclamation at the prospect of parting with 
Stephen on that first night of his seeing her: 

“T can’t leave Stevey, I can’t leave Stevey !” 

He had reasoned this down at the time, and 
that, too, independent of any personal consid- 
eration. Indeed, he had afterward himself so 
loved the boy that the time came when he used 
the same words—practically, at least—and did 
not leave him. And again, on the day Dr. 
Morrel performed the surgical operation, how 
she had burst the barred door and flown to- 
ward him with an intensity of purpose perfect- 
ly irresistible! But then he had been at no 
loss to account for her impetuosity. At the mo- 
ment that agonized scream filled the air he felt 
that he would give his very life to purchase ease 
for the boy, and he neither wondered at her 
sympathy nor its exhibition. That which caused 
him wonder was that after all Hope’s interest 
in him and affection for him during his sick- 
ness, she should care so little for him when he 
got well. He felt almost certain that Stephen 
loved her, and he thought it probable that this 
urrequited love had driven him from the State. 
But how was it that Hope could not love him? 
There was no one in the world worthy of her if 
Stephen was not, and surely there had never 
been a more lovable creature born. In all his 
thoughts on this subject he only tangled him- 
self more and more, and in the end was fain to 
go to thinking of something else. 

That something else was only Hope again in 
a different relation. He thought of her in her 
relation to his own happiness. She had never 
given him a token of love—not one. He had 
builded an altar for her in his heart, but he had 
no reason to believe that her love would ever 





be enshrined within it. Perhaps she was cold 
—given up to her art, with no thought of love 
about her. It was said that women of genius 
were hybridized creatures, destitute of the love 
element. He almost hoped this was so. On 
no other theory could he justify himself in lay- 
ing claim to her. To be sure, it was a theory 
that operated against him, too; but then he 
argued that the North Pole with her was better 
than the Tropics with another. 

He was resolved on one thing: now that the 
coast was clear, he would speak frankly about 
his love, and give her a chance to refuse him. 

And this was the new element that pervaded 
the library atmosphere after Stephen left for 
California. Hope knew what was coming. 
She neither sought to hasten or retard the dé- 
notiment, but bided her time in gentle sweet- 
ness and sorrowful content. 

It was on the evening of the ninth day after 
Stephen left that Mr. Brownell detained her in 
the drawing-room later than usual. She had 
been thinking: 

“Stevey is at home to-night. He is with his 
sweet sister, whom he loves so dearly. Little 
Jack is climbing over his lap, and they are all 
happy, I know.” 

She was so glad to think of Stephen as be- 
ing happy her eyes were bright and her step 
buoyant beyond her usual habit. Filled with 
these thoughts, the hour for retiring came, and 
she arose to leave the room; but Mr. Brownell, 
with quite a new and beautiful look in his deep- 
set gray eyes, put out his hand toward her. It 
was with something almost like impetuosity 
that she approached him and knelt on the cush- 
ion by his chair; then she put her arms about 
him, and laid her innocent cheek on his breast. 

“Hope,” he said; “why, Hope, do you mean 
it, my child? Is it possible you have seen my 
love for you all these months? Are you crying, 
Hope?” 

“No,” she said, raising her face that he might 
see. 

“And have I really worn my heart on my 
sleeve, so that every one in the house could see 
how I loved you?” 

She was laughing now—actually laughing; 
a little hysterical laugh, that trembled over a 
fountain of tears. 

“T saw it,” she said. 

“And you loved me? Oh, Hope, don’t an- 
swer that question. My precious child, think 
this all over, and if you can indeed come to my 
arms with some degree of pleasure and content, 
you will make me happier than I ever expected 
to be.” 

As she rose from the cushion he rose with 
her, holding her hand. He looked at the taper- 
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ing, beautiful hand, with its dimples and its 
wax-like finish, and then he met her eyes. 
How gladly he would have raised that busy lit- 
tle hand to his lips, but a strange feeling of 
reticence withheld him. He more than feared 
that her love was not what it should be, and 
that out of their positions some compulsion, 
not yet understood by him, had arisen to send 
her to his arms. He had never thought of this 
before. The thought came—an unbidden guest 
in his first delicious moment of close contact 
with her; and as he pondered it, still looking 
at the delicate hand he clasped, he raised his 
eyes to her face again, and relinquished it with 
asigh. Hope wondered at his conduct. The 
charming delicacy, the gentle reticence, the 
modest self-assertion, the manly bearing, pro- 
claimed his true character. Hope was not 
versed in the ways of the world, nor was she 
competent to judge men in the aggregate, but 
she gauged the man before her without a doubt. 
His nobleness filled her with grateful warmth. 
Her eyes were beautifully kind and affectionate 
as they rested upon him; and then she put her 
hands on his shoulders, and raised her lips to 
his face with an innocence altogether angelic. 

“Bless your little heart,” he said; “bless 
your little heart,” and he clasped her in a ten- 
der embrace. 

It has been said that the noble impulses of 
women rarely crystallize into principles. With- 
out attempting to disprove this libel in its gen- 
eral application, it must be admitted that Hope 
had undertaken a duty that seemed likely to 
crush her. As the days sped on, she became 
apathetic. She no longer worked with pleased 
alacrity. Her thought-life was silent, her in- 
spirations were dead. Her drawings were char- 
acterless and uncertain. She liked Mr. Brow- 
nell, and even sought his presence—sought it, 
alas, as a refuge from herself. 

When I say she had given herself away, I 
mean it literally. She had given herself, and 
that gift was obliteration to her. She received 
nothing in exchange. It is true Mr. Brownell 
wasted the best love of his nature on her— 
wasted it, indeed. There was nothing within 
her that opened to receive it. She could not 
appropriate it, no matter how much she might 
desire to do so. Therefore, in giving herself 
away, she tore herself from love and became 
naught. Love is life, and she had divorced her- 
self from life. 

And still the days sped onward—dead days 
to Hope, but full of sweet content to Mr. Brow- 
nell. The new glow in his heart had wrought 
its bloom in his face. His eyes were soft and 
luminous, and his voice full of tenderness. 
Hope’s conduct, such as it was, awakened no 





lasting doubt within him. In his self-deprecia- 
tion he wondered how she could love him, but 
he accepted the fact with thankfulness, almost 
with humility. And so the time set for the mar- 
riage approached. Day after day slipped down 
the thread of time and dropped into the silent 
past; and at last but twenty-four hours stood 
between Hope and that other dreadful hour, 
when she should take the false vow that would 
bind her to a loveless marriage. Up to this 
point her apathy had deepened continually. 
She had lost the power of thought, and was 
drifting—drifting to the verge of some cataract 
it seemed to her, and its roar was beginning to 
deafen her. A vague, yet awful, fright was 
struggling for the mastery of her benumbed 
faculties. At last the chaos of her soul was 
pierced by one ray of light, and by that ray she 
saw Stephen standing, an impenetrable bar- 
rier, between her and Mr. Brownell. Her wed- 
ding garments were spread out in her room, 
and the sight of them made her wild. 

“My God! my God!” she cried, with clasp- 
ed hands raised wildly above her head, “what 
shall I do? Oh! what shall I do?” 

Her dressmaker was with her, surprised, be- 
yond everything, at the outburst of this calm, 
self-contained girl. 

“What ails you, Miss Hope?” she asked. 
“Ts anything wrong?” 

“Everything is wrong,” cried Hope, her arms 
thrown out distractedly, her eyes uplifted in an 
awful despair; and so she stood transfixed like 
a statue, until an awful pallor crept over her 
face, neck, and hands, and she fell on the floor 
like one stricken with sudden death. 

A terrified scream from the dressmaker 
brought the whole family to the room. Mr. 
Brownell was frightened, and quite beside him- 
self with anxiety. But there was one present— 
the old, kind-hearted, motherly housekeeper— 
who was calmness itself amid the excitement. 

“Better death,” she thought, “than an un- 
loved marriage.” 

There was no death for Hope, however. She 
soon opened her eyes; her intelligence clear- 
ed, and the old condition returned with a feel- 
ing of incomparable heart-sickness. She saw 
the eyes of the housekeeper fixed upon her with 
an expression she recognized. It was as if her 
own mother looked at her. Then all that day 
she clung to this kind, loving woman, and not 
for a moment would she willingly bear her ab- 
sence. There was no conversation between 
them—nothing but a deeply understood sympa- 
thy. There were no confidences, and no need 
of any. 

It will be remembered that on the night 
Stephen found Hope in the balcony, in the mo- 
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ment her form yielded to a temporary faintness 
as the word “forever” had been spoken, she 
found rest in a window near by. Now, it was 
summer weather, and the window was open; 
and moreover, just inside the window, sat the 
housekeeper, in the soft night air, dreaming 
dreams such as lonely women dream to the 
last hour of their dim old lives. And lo! as 
she dreamed, her vision was reproduced to her 
in the words of those young things who were 
breaking their hearts from a sense of gratitude 
to another; and when at last they went away 
in grief, they left an added grief in her sym- 
pathetic breast. 

From the very first this dear old woman had 
loved Hope, but after this it was worship more 
than love she felt for her. 

“Poor child,” she would say, pausing in the 
midst of her duties—“poor, poor child!” But 
never once had it occurred to her that she had 
either the power or the right to use her knowl- 
edge of the facts to save Hope from the mis- 
ery she was bringing on herself. 

This night, however, as she sat by Hope’s 
bedside, and a stillness crept over the house, 
she questioned herself whether she had not bet- 
ter avert this sacrifice—not only for Hope’s 
sake, but out of her love for Mr. Brownell as 
well. 

“The truth is always best,” was her conclu- 
sion. “No action founded on an error can be 
correct. Such things produce complications 
and snarls without end. Oh, dear, it was my 
duty to have told him long ago.” 

Then she went down to the library where 
Mr. Brownell was sitting. Once in the room 
with him, her heart misgave her. She felt light- 
headed, and when he spoke, asking her to sit 
down, his voice sounded far off and unnatural. 

“What is it, Mrs. Hildreth?” he asked. “Is 
Hope worse?” 

“No, no, no—not that,” she said; “it is not 
that. Hope is sleeping quietly. God send she 
may have many nights of such quiet sleep.” 

“It’s the sleep of exhaustion, Mrs. Hildreth. 
She will be well to-morrow, I am sure; and 
yet you seem to be uneasy. Is there anything 
seriously wrong with her?” 

“No—not with her body.” 

“With her mind, then? There is nothing the 
matter with her mind. What cou/d be the mat- 
ter with her mind, Mrs. Hildreth?” 

There was no answer. Mrs. Hildreth’s 
thoughts were struggling for some form of ex- 
pression that would convey her meaning with- 
out pain. It was as if she sought to disguise a 
corpse in some covering less horrible than a 
winding-sheet : her mind was ina state in which 
words flew away, refusing to serve her purpose. 





“Tell me,” he said, “what can be the matter 
with Hope.” 

But she only turned her eyes, filled with pain, 
slowly and solemnly upon him, and spoke no 
word. There was but one word she could com- 
mand, and that word would pierce him like a 
knife. He went to her, taking her hand. 

“My good friend,” he said; “my dear, true 
friend, tell me what you have on your mind. 
If it concerns Hope I have a right to know it. 
She will be my wife to-morrow. Tell me in 
one word what ails her.” 

“One word. Ah, me!” she was thinking, “it 
is many words I need.” And still only the one 
word came to her, and she dared not speak it. 

“Tell me,” he said “tell me.” His manner 
was impatient now. “I must know. Tell me 
what. is the matter with Hope.” 

She tried to turn her eyes from his face, 
hoping in this way to escape the compulsion of 
using that one word, and to gain time to frame 
asentence. But the undaunted firmness of his 
look held her fast; she could do nothing but 
obey. 

“Tell me,” he was repeating; “tell me what 
ails Hope.” 

“ Stephen.” 

The word did strike him like a blow, because, 
for the moment, it carried absolute conviction 
with it. But he rallied. 

“Ts that so?” he questioned. 
be? I think you are mistaken. 


“Oh, can that 

I can prove 
to your satisfaction that you are mistaken. 
Look here, why did Stephen leave but for 


Hope’s coolness? I tell you it was her inabil- 
ity to respond to his love that drove him away.” 
“Did Hope tell you that? asked Mrs. Hil- 
dreth, hoping sincerely that she had done so, 
and deciding in that moment to refrain from 
any further meddling, if the girl whom she so 
pitied had shown herself capable of falsehood. 
It was not yet too late; she was not actually 
committed. “Did Hope tell you that?” 

“No,” he admitted with apparent reluctance; 
“she told me nothing. It was my inference, 
but what could be more plausible?” 

His eyes had regained their confidence now, 
and again she wavered in her resolution to tell 
him. “It is not too late to back out yet,” she 
thought; but, like the writing on the wall, came 
once more the vision of the pale, sleeping 
young face, up-stairs, with all the despair its 
calm surface covered. Then she rose to her 
feet. 

“Oh, Mr. Brownell,” she said, “what I am 
going to tell you I know to be true, and may 
the Lord help you! I have no right to keep it 
from you. You must know it. If Hope were 
your child, would you forgive one who with- 
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held some knowledge that might save her a 
life of misery? Tell me, would you?” 

“No,” he said, “neither for my own daughter, 
nor the daughter of any man; such criminality 
is not easily forgiven.” 

“Then I must tell you the truth, and how I 
know it.” 

And she did tell him. And when she had 
finished he did not speak, but looked steadily 
before him with such a gentle, pathetic look in 
his face, she could hardly bear it. She remem- 
bered to have seen that same look, years be- 
fore, when wife and children were taken from 
him. It had been habitual in the time of those 
long past trials. She had rejoiced when all 
trace of it passed away; and now it had come 
again. Would it remain, she wondered. 

“Have I done wrong in telling you?” she 
asked. 

“No,” he said, “but I wish you had told me 
sooner. You had better go back to Hope, 
now.” 

In the morning, when Mrs. Hildreth came 
again to the library, she found Mr. Brownell 
still there. He had not been in bed all night. 

“Ts Hope awake?” he asked. 

“Ves,” 

“Have you told her anything?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Then don’t say a word to her now—nor 
ever. Take what measures you please to let 
it be known that there will be no wedding here 
to-day; and tell Hope so, and let her come to 
me when she chooses.” 

And this was all the world saw of the strong 
man’s disappointment. 

Hope met him at breakfaSt, wondering. 
Unconsciously to herself, there was relief in 





her face, and he saw it. He stifled his pain, 
and kissed her with a smile. 

“What does it mean?” she asked,:clinging 
to him. 

“Tt means that I have changed my mind 
about getting married at present,” he answered, 
“and possibly forever. I have considered this 
matter deeply, Hope; you are too young a 
woman to be my wife. Be my daughter, rather; 
let us content ourselves with that relation. 
Whatever slight disappointment there may be 
on either side will soon wear off, and our true 
relations will easily adjust themselves.” 

Hope felt her reprieve in these words ; and 
his acting was so perfect she was completely 
deceived. “‘Whatever s/ight disappointment 
there may be on either side.’ Did he indeed 
care so little, then? Well, thank God, thank 
God!” The fervor of her whole soul went into 
these words. And then, being of that compli- 
cated and “gyrotwistive” sex whose rapid trans- 
its of feeling have puzzled mankind even from 
the beginning, she came down from her thanks- 
giving, and went off on a side issue. 

“But Mr. Brownell,” she cried, “there’s the 
wedding dress, you know.” 

“Save it,” he said, “it will do for a ball dress 
when you go back to Diamond Spring City. 
Won’t it astonish the natives in your Califor- 
nian home?” 

“In my Californian home,” she repeated in 
wild elation. “Oh, what makes you mention 
that?” 

“Hope,” he said, “your roses have been fad- 
ing for some time. You must go home and 
recuperate.” 

And then they sat down to breakfast, and he, 
at least, went through the motions of eating. 

HELEN WILMANS. 
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A Poet’s fancies rise and throng— 
Then works he patiently and long, 
And gives the world a goodly Song; 


And men applaud and clap their hands, 
And send the Song through many lands— 
But who the Poet understands? 


While nations shout, he sits apart, 
Crying, in weariness of heart, 
“Alas! the limits of my Art!” 


HENRIETTA R. ELIOT. 
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CALIFORNIA UNDER THE FRIARS. 


From 1769, when the first white settlement 
was made at San Diego, until 1835, when the 
property of the missions was subjected to the 
control of the civil or secular authorities by the 
decree of “secularization,” California was un- 
der the dominion more or less qualified of the 
friars or brothers of the Order of St. Francis. 
Until after the American conquest, the Jesuits 
never had any establishments within the terri- 
tory now covered by our State; but for nearly 
a hundred years they had been at work among 
the savages of the peninsula of Lower Califor- 
nia, when in June, 1767, they were surprised by 
the decree sent secretly to all parts of the Span- 
ish Empire that, without warning or delay, with- 
out individual accusation, without a hearing, 
without a judicial sentence, and without com- 
pensation, they should all be arrested and ban- 
ished. Their expulsion from the viceroyalty of 
New Spain, as Mexico was then called, was 
accompanied by an instruction that the Fran- 
ciscans should take charge of the missions in 
Lower California. 

Soon afterward reports were received that 
Great Britain (which had recently issued with 
great triumph from the Seven Years’ war, and, 
besides conquering Hindostan and Canada, had 
secured her commercial and naval supremacy) 
was preparing to send an exploring expedition 
to the Pacific; and, as the English had already 
planted great colonies on the Atlantic shore of 
North America, fears were entertained that they 
might seize part of the Pacific side of the con- 
tinent. The Spanish Cabinet thought that the 
cheapest method of averting the danger was to 
occupy the most desirable country in advance. 
Before Cook sailed on his first voyage, orders 
were issued to Junipero Serra, the head of the 
Franciscans in Lower California, to plant addi- 
tional missions, as soon as convenient, near the 
harbors at San Diego and Monterey, and at 
such other immediate points as he should con- 
sider most suitable. Friars, soldiers, ships, and 
supplies were furnished to enable him to com- 
ply, and he gladly undertook the task imposed 
on him. He started without delay, and en- 
countered no serious obstacle. The country 
was open, the soil was fertile, the climate was 
the most genial he had found anywhere, the 
Indians met the strangers in a friendly manner, 
and, though stupid, they seemed to be not un- 
fit for conversion. ° 





At the end of the first five years, five mis- 
sions had been established, and the average 
distance from each to its nearest neighbor by 
the traveled trails was about one hundred and 
twenty miles. As there were only two friars 
together, and usually thousands of Indians in 
the vicinity, some of them disposed to steal, 
and even to murder, ten soldiers were stationed 
at each mission to serve as guards, messengers, 
and herdsmen. 

These soldiers were under the superior com- 
mand of a “governor,” even if he had no higher 
rank in the army than that of a captain, but 
his governorship did not raise him beyond the 
control of the president of the missions. These 
were the chief objects of governmental care, 
the military department being considered as a 
mere auxiliary and subordinate, Such few con- 
troversies as arose between the friars and the 
governors resulted from the maltreatment of 
the Indians by the soldiers, and if referred to 
the Viceroy were always decided in favor of 
the friars, who, however, were generally mod- 
erate in their demands and conciliating in their 
conduct. 

So long as the Spanish dominion was main- 
tained, all the missionaries were natives of 
Spain or of the Spanish islands in the Medi- 
terranean. Most of them had reached middle 
life before coming to California, and, so far as 
we can learn from their writings and the books 
of others, all were sincerely devout, humble, 
and ascetic men. Serra himself made a near 
approach to the ideal of Franciscan perfection, 
and he found, or at least publicly expressed, no 
cause of serious complaint against any of his 
companions. The military officers made no 
charges against the missionaries except mis- 
takes of policy in governing the Indians; and 
Vancouver and La Pérouse, who landed on our 
coast in the latter part of the last century, while 
criticising the management of the missions, had 
nothing to say against the character of the mis- 
sionaries. The first notable scandals about the 
conduct of ecclesiastics in California arose after 
the authority of Spain had been overthrown, 
and natives of Mexico, who had assumed the 
habit without adopting the ascetic spirit of St. 
Francis, succeeded their brethren of the Old 
World, who had left the country or died. 

In 1774, orders were issued for the establish- 
ment of two towns or pueblos in California, and 
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the results were San José, founded in 1777 by 
fourteen families, and Los Angeles, founded in 
1781 by twelve families, most of the adult male 
settlers in each case being men who had come 
to the territory as soldiers, and who were still 
under obligation to render military service 
whenever they might be summoned to resume 
their arms. These towns were separated from 
each other by a distance of four hundred miles 
along the traveled road, and each was known 
in its own region as é/ pueblo, or “the town;” 
and San José was generally designated by that 
title by all the Spanish-speaking population 
north of Gilroy as late as 1852. The law may 
have recognized the existence of Sueblos at 
Yerba Buena or Sonoma, but common speech 
did not. 

The judgment shown in the selection of the 
sites of the Spanish Jued/os has been approved 
by time. San José and Los Angeles are now 
the largest two cities in California south of San 
Francisco Bay, and also the largest in the State 
not situated on the edge of navigable water. 
Both are remarkably beautiful places—garden 
cities, centers of horticultural skill and activity. 

These were the only towns that Spain found- 
ed in California; nor did she make much effort 
to increase their population. She did not sur- 


vey the unoccupied lands and throw them open 


to settlement. She did not invite immigration 
from foreign countries, nor aid any large num- 
ber of Mexicans to cross the Colorado Desert 
from Sonora. She did not adopt any plan of 
civilian colonization. She offered no prizes in 
California to the industrious or ambitious. She 
did nothing to advertise the attractions or make 
known the resources of the country. One town 
was built fifty miles from the anchorage of San 
Francisco, and the other one hundred miles 
from San Diego. The two magnificent bays 
of the coast were avoided, thus proving that the 
sites were not selected for their commercial ad- 
vantages. The situations had no fitness for 
military strongholds. It is evident that the 
main objects of the Spanish Government in es- 
tablishing these Jued/os were to obtain a small 
indigenous population, Spanish in sympathy, 
and partly Spanish in blood, to produce soldiers 
for the missions and fresidios (fortifications) at 
the sea-ports, and to plant the germs of a future 
Spanish-American province. 

After the recognition of Mexican independ- 
ence in California, the last and most northern 
mission was founded at Sonoma, making the 
twenty-first in number. The entire list, with 
some abbreviation, may be designated thus, 
commencing at the south: Diego, Rey, Cap- 
istrano, Gabriel, Fernando, Buenaventura, Bar- 
bara, Inez, Purissima, Obispo, Miguel, Antonio, 





Soledad, Carlos, Bautista, Cruz, Clara, José, 
Francisco, Rafael, and Solano. These mis- 
sions, about 1830, had 20,000 Indians, 210,000 
neat cattle, 150,000 sheep, and 30,000 horses, 
and in average years harvested about 100,000 
bushels of grain, including wheat, maize, bar- 
ley, beans, and peas. 

The missions prospered till 1810 when the 
Mexican revolution broke out. Then the power 
of Spain in California was crippled, never to 
recover. The appropriations were not paid 
promptly, and the friars, unable to supply their 
convents with the customary, but simple, food 
and clothing without an annual contribution 
from the government treasury, lost their zeal. 
They disliked the Mexican people, and hated 
the revolution. Discord arose between the 
military and ecclesiastical departments ; the In- 
dians and soldiers became insubordinate; till- 
age was neglected; the cattle were slaughtered 
improvidently, and some of the converts fled 
to the mountains. Two or three times the sub- 
sidies were paid for periods of several years, and 
the statistics show an increase of the herds and 
converts at some of the missions, but the dis- 
cipline never was restored, and the decay that 
began with the outbreak of the revolution in- 
creased till the final dissolution. . 

The project of secularizing the missions, first 
proposed in Spain while Joseph Napoleon was 
on the throne, was agitated by the Mexicans 
soon after they achieved their independence. 
They considered it a first step toward a rapid 
development of California. They imagined 
that the adoption of a government republican 
in name would give to their country a growth 
as rapid and marvelous as that of “The Co- 
lossus of the North,” as they styled the Uni- 
ted States. One of their first legislative acts 
was a colonization law, but this could not be 
enforced in California until the land had been 
taken from the friars, for they owned nearly 
everything, as guardians of the Indians. The 
discussion of the secularization scheme, and the 
certainty that it would be adopted at no very 
distant time, had a demoralizing influence on 
the missions, and when the officers of the law 
arrived with their commissions to take charge 
of the property, little was found. The native 
Californians of Spanish descent in the vicinity 
had helped themselves to the calves and colts 
which were a large part of the wealth of the 
ecclesiastical institutions. The distribution of 
cattle, agricultural implements, and land to the 
Indian converts was a sham. Little was given, 
and that little was either of no marketable 
value, or was soon wasted. In a few years the 
white men owned everything, and the Indians. 
nothing. The red men, left without restraint. 
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or guidance, generally abandoned the custom 
of tilling the ground; and many, migrating to 
the mountains or interior valleys, where they 
could be far from the whites, relapsed into 
complete savagism. 

The Franciscans were about as successful in 
educating the Indians as the Jesuits had been 
previously in the peninsula, and as the Protes- 
tants have been in our State under the Ameri- 
can dominion. But the civilization of the red 
men was a mere varnish. There is not one 
well educated Indian family in California or 
Lower California; not one village or rural neigh- 
borhood where an Indian population lives com- 
fortably in civilized style. Whether the failure 
of the red men to learn the industrial arts of 
Europe, and his rapid disappearance when in 
contact with the Anglo-American, are results of 
congenital mental deficiency or of defective 
methods of instruction, is a question that allows 
plausible argument on either side, and I shall 
not attempt to discuss, much less decide it, in 
this paper. We have conclusive evidence that 
the Indians have been dying out ever since 
1769, so that their disappearance since the dis- 
covery of gold is only a continuation, under ac- 
celerating influences, of changes that were ob- 
served, and perhaps commenced, soon after the 





standard of the Cross was first permanently 
planted at San Diego. 

Such is a brief account of the dominion of 
the Franciscan friars in California. A few 
adobe buildings, and some trees and musty re- 
cords, are the chief results preserved to our day 
of their arduous and self-sacrificing labors. 
Though many thousand manuscript pages writ- 
ten by the friars, including much from the ear- 
liest years, have been preserved and are ac- 
cessible to students, the materials for a history 
of the missions are scanty. The Franciscans 
of California were not men of high learning or 
acute observation. Their letters and records 
are generally devoted to mere matters of dull 
routine. They left no good description of the 
country, of the Indian manners and customs, 
or of their system of ruling the neophytes. 
Only one of their number, Francisco Palou, as- 
pired to authorship; and his life of Serra, and 
his notes (Voticias ) of the exploration and first 
settlement of the Territory, are decidedly infe- 
rior in literary art, as ‘well as in fullness of in- 
formation, to the works of Alfred Robinson, R. 
H. Dana, Commodore Wilkes, Duflot de Mo- 
fras, and Alexander Forbes, most of them trav- 
elers who had spent only brief periods in Cali- 
fornia before the American conquest. 

JOHN S. HITTELL. 





THE TEACHERS AT FARWELL. 


Miss Bruce walked down one of the four dus- 
ty streets, dustily shaded by midsummer locust 
-trees, that made up the town of Farwell. The 
sun-bonneted children across the street had no 
hesitation in shaping their comments on the un- 
known lady in gray linen according to the the- 
ory that she was the new teacher: Miss Bruce 
was always recognized as a teacher at the first 
glance. She had the worn face, the anxious 
expression, the constrained manners of an ex- 
perienced lady teacher. She had taught school, 
however, but three years, and was only twenty 
years old; but since she had spent those three 
years in abject terror of school-children, par- 
ents, trustees, and principals, she passed for 
twenty-five. Miss Bruce never could keep a 
' school in decent order, and was helpless before 
any ordinary boy; nevertheless, by one of those 
complete divorces between fact and theory not 
uncommon in the public mind, she had some- 
how stumbled into the reputation of being a 
most efficient disciplinarian, and, so much more 
potent is reputation than reality, she had kept 





it. “Get a name for rising early, and you may 


lie abed till noon.” When she came to Far- 
well, some one who had known her before had 
summed her up by saying to Mr. Farwell: 

“A regular old maid—no acquisition to your 
society. But she can manage any school.” 

The school-yard gate yawned open, and Miss 
Bruce entered it in full sympathy with the spirit 
of the Dantean inscription, and walked across 
the white, hard-trodden yard. A group of boys, 
falling back a little from her path, greeted her 
with a chorus of perfectly gratuitous yelling and 
jeering. 

She had not taught school three years with- 
out learning what such a salutation meant. She 
looked at the impish group with dismay that 
amounted to a positive sense of physical ill- 
ness, and thought, “A bad principal! I’m in 
for it now.” She even conceived the possibil- 
ity of retreating and throwing up her position ; 
but, with a consciousness of necessity upon her, 
she walked on across the barren yard. The dead 
and seedy mallows in the corners looked very 
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dead indeed; the whitish August sky stooped 
over a stretch of dusty cottages, and mown 
fields, and a road edged with blue-gums in the 
ghastly color of their second year’s growth ; the 
school-house, new- painted, with a main build- 
ing for the principal and a little wing for the 
assistant, confronted her as uninvitingly as a 
dentist’s chair. 

She found Mr. Farwell in the entry before 
her, standing against a background of tin pails 
and girls’ straw hats. Mr. Farwell was the 
leading trustee. There was.a stranger with 
him—a good-looking, youngish man, with pleas- 
ant brown eyes. 

“This is rather a surprise to you, Miss Bruce,” 
Mr. Farwell said. 

He used the bland tone that Miss Bruce 
associated with the first day of school, as if 
trustees were polite spiders, ushering her into 
their parlors. 

“T had a telegram this very morning, after 
breakfast, saying that Mr. Drake, whom you 
have met, and whom we liked so much, isn’t 
coming back. I see by the paper that the stock 


he’s been in is up, and I presume he’s made a 
good deal, and that’s why he deserts us. I 
went to hunt up the other trustees, and at Mar- 
tin’s I found his wife’s cousin, just out from the 
East, and thinks of teaching a year or two. 


So 
we engaged him on the spot, and here he is. 
Mr. Graham, this is Miss Bruce. He’s new to 
the business, Miss Bruce; so you, being a vet- 
eran, must put him up to the tricks of the trade.” 

Miss Bruce took it entirely as a matter of 
course that she should be the one presented. 
She acknowledged the introduction with her 
usual stiff shyness, and Mr. Farwell departed 
to preside over a special meeting of his Grange, 
which was, at that time, acting under a deep 
sense of responsibility about the affairs of the 
State University. After the function of the 
higher education had been settled satisfactorily 
and the meeting dissolved, he reverted to the 
lower education, and remarked informally to 
his neighbors : 

“We've got a teacher now that’s going to 
manage those boys. You should have seen the 
look she gave the Riley and Carter boys, and 
the rest of that set, when they hollered at her 
as she came into the yard.” 

But when Miss Bruce and her principal had 
walked into the little, ill lighted assistant’s 
room, where the crowded desks, the table, and 
blackboards, and charts, had a familiarly de- 
pressing effect, Mr. Graham said: 

“Was the regretted Mr. Drake a friend of 
yours, Miss Bruce!” 

Miss Bruce had taken off her hat and hung 
it on a chalky nail by the blackboard. She sat 





down now, behind the chalk-boxes, the big 
Webster, and the bell, that were ranged on the 
table. 

“No, sir,” she said, respectfully; “I didn’t 
know him.” 

Mr. Graham looked down into her face with 
the gentleness of manner acquired in a society 
where women are protected and petted and de- 
ferred to. Miss Bruce’s “sir,” and her appar- 
ent consciousness of subordination, struck him 
as rather pathetic, and somewhat emphasized 
his manner. 

“Then I may say what I think about his 
training of his pupils. If you can only overlook 
it for a few days, you sha’n’t be annoyed by any 
more impertinence in a school-yard where I 
have.authority. I should be sorry not to pro- 
tect a lady who teaches with me better than 
our predecessor seems to have done.” 

Protection was quite out of the line of Kate 
Bruce’s experience. She looked up quickly, 
and met a reinforcing kindliness of eyes and 
lips. The tone and look were no more than 
the every-day experience of some women ; but 
it was actually the*first time Kate Bruce had 
been looked at or spoken to in just that way, 
and there sprung to her face in response, 
through all her fixed expression of anxious re- 
serve, a quick appeal—as if she had cried, 
“Ah, yes, do be good to me!” Mr. Graham 
continued to look at her, with a deepening sense 
of pathos. His mental comment on this self- 
reliant and efficient assistant of his was, “Poor 
child !”—and his intentions for the coming term 
responded exactly to her unspoken appeal. 

School-teaching was no such dreadful mat- 
ter after all, Miss Bruce found, when there is 
an authoritative kindness between one and all 
the bugbears. Week after week, and month 
after month, in the intimate intercourse of a 
work that isolated them together—there could 
be but one result. Kate Bruce wanted from 
the bottom of her heart to be taken care of, and 
Mr. Graham took care of her. She had all her 
life known none but people who were neither 
wise, nor witty, nor well bred, and Mr. Graham 
was all three. It was as inevitable as that two 
and two should come to four that she should 
find in him the Lord’s intention in making man- 
kind illustrated. In time, his unvarying gen- 
tleness and sympathy won her out of her fright- 
ened stiffness into a pretty openness. When 
the last boy had recited his deficient lesson 
and gone shame-facedly away, or the last be- 
crimped girl had exhausted her excuses for 
lingering, Kate would slip into Mr. Graham’s 
school-room, and he would come and sit on 
one of the desks and she in the pupil’s vacant 
seat behind it; and as she laughed, and color- 
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ed, and chatted, at once shyly and confidingly, 
admired his jokes immensely, and accepted his 
advice implicitly, the five extra years dropped 
away from her, and she looked both young and 
pretty. But it was for Graham alone. Ex- 
cept with him she was faded, dull, and twenty- 
five. 

To Geoffrey Graham it was a very different 
matter. He had not come to his thirty-second 
year without knowing many women prettier, 
wittier, and in every way more charming than 
Kate Bruce. Nevertheless, to hold the power 
to create for yourself out of an uninteresting, 
fading school-mistress a pretty, bright young 
girl, and to be the one person in the world who 
does hold it, is fascinating; and Graham’s in- 
tention to be very kind to his assistant kept his 
conscience so clear that he let the fascination 
carry him pretty far—so far, indeed, that the 
ready village gossip decided, before the end of 
the year, that “it was a match.” 

“Funny taste,’ Mr. Farwell said. “Miss 
Bruce was cut out for an old maid. Pity for a 
likely young man like Graham to pick that sort 
of a woman. I can’t make out what he sees in 
her.” 

But Mrs. Farwell liked the match. She re- 
sponded rather warmly: 

“She’s a dear, good girl, if she is old-maid- 
ish and not pretty. I hope she wz// get a good 
husband, and I know she'll make a good wife. 
She isn’t exactly bright company, but I’m real 
fond of her.” 

Middle-aged and old women always liked 
Kate on close acquaintance; and, as she board- 
ed with Mrs. Farwell, there had been opportu- 
nity enough for such acquaintance. 

But the school-year came to an end, and the 
engagement between the teachers was still only 
a matter of inference. The last day of the ses- 
sion passed, and the children were dismissed 
for two months. Graham walked home with 
Kate, and sat down with her on Mr. Farwell’s 
broad stone door-step. The summer afternoon 
winds had begun to blow, and a big cherry tree 
by the step rustled steadily and showed its 
heavy dark-red clusters. The gravel walk, bor- 
dered with shrubs, bent before it reached the 
gate, so the low-drooping apple, plum, and pear 
trees that stretched away from the walk on 
either side hid the street from view; but the 
children scattered along it made their sense of 
freedom exultantly audible. 

Graham sat looking at Kate, as he often did, 
in a way that seemed to imply that he was 
thinking a good many things about her that he 
did not expect her to understand. When she 
met his eyes, however, his look became less ob- 
servant and more definitely friendly. 





“Are you going to stay here all vacation?” 
he said. 

“Yes, I suppose so.” Kate’s voice was not 
quite steady, for she was having the new ex- 
perience of a melancholy side to the close of a 
school-term. 

Graham continued to look at her musingly. 

“T have a little piece of business to see to up 
country. A friend of mine East wants me to go 
and talk to a man in Shasta about some infor- 
mation he can give in an important will case. 
It will only take two weeks or so at most if I 
don’t find him readily.” He paused, with a 
certain indecision of manner. Then he said, 
with an air of making up his mind as he spoke: 
“Then I shall come back and spend the rest 
of the vacation in Farwell. And so your ad- 
dress will be Farwell any time in the next two 
weeks?” 

He rose, and she rose, too, and they stood a 
few minutes without speaking. Then he said, 
with a slightly artificial accent : 

“Good-bye, then, for a week or two. 
take the early train to-morrow.” 

He took her hand in both his, without wait- 
ing for her to hold it out. She raised her eyes 
to his with the most undisguised intensity of 
expression. He made a little movement, then 
stopped himself, and laid down the hand he 
held with an especially gentle motion, said 
again “Good-bye,” and turned away .almost 
simultaneously with her hardly audible answer. 

As soon as he had turned the bend in the 
path Kate went to her upper window and watch- 
ed him walk up the street, past the school- 
house, till the street became a road stretching 
far away, between the two lines of bluish euca- 
lyptus, toward the foot-hills. About a quarter 
of a mile up the road he passed in among Mr. 
Martin’s orchard trees and disappeared. She 
was crying a little, but she rather enjoyed do- 
ing so, and her mind was much occupied with 
the suggestion conveyed by that question about 
her address. 

But Graham was in a much less comfortable 
frame of mind, and one that would have much 
surprised her if she could have seen into it. As 


I shall 


.she watched him along the road, he was say- 


ing to himself, with a sudden reaction of alarm: 

“Good heavens, I’ve been going confound- 
edly far!” 

And the next morning, during the monotony 
of the railroad trip, he went uncomfortably 
enough over the whole affair. 

“How did I ever let that little girl get sucha 
hold on me?” he meditated. “Why, it is in- 
credible.” 

He returned to that “incredible” afresh at 
every period of his thoughts. It was incom- 
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prehensible to him how this insignificant lit- 
tle school-mistress, ignorant according to his 
standards, utterly without social prestige, as 
she was, could move him as other women had 
not. There was Kittie Bradford, who read a 
dozen Greek dramas with him one summer, and 
Isabel Halyburton, who carried in her blue eyes 
and little dimpled hands more social potency 
than any dozen other women, and Caryl Fair- 
fax, who showed in every motion that her blood 
had been brought to perfection by a sort of 
straining through the veins of innumerable high- 
bred ancestors—and at this point Graham flush- 
ed darkly. What of Kate Bruce’s ancestors and 
antecedents? He had never asked her any 
questions about them, nor had she offered any 
information. It did not follow that because 
Graham had a cousin who had married Mr. 
Martin of Farwell, he was himself at all like 
Mr. Martin. He had himself regarded the con- 
nection with some amusement, as one of the 
incongruities that will creep into American fam- 
ilies. His own antecedents were of a sort 
that made the probable commonness of Kate’s 
something intolerably annoying to him. There 
was no disguising the fact that he had some- 
how let her become so much to him that if she 
had come out of such a past as he should wish 
his wife’s past to be, he would have asked her 
to marry him without hesitation. 

“So, there’s the question,” he thought. “Shall 
I follow my fancy, and woo a woman who, del- 
icate as she seems, may show in time traces of 
all sorts of vulgar early influences—or shall I 
throw up the whole thing like a sensible man?” 

Nevertheless, he fulfilled his tacit promise, 
and wrote to her a few days after reaching 
Shasta, and allowed himself, in writing, an un- 
dertone of tenderness that produced afterward 
in himself another reaction of alarm and in- 
clination to be shy of Miss Bruce. 

Meanwhile, Kate began to wonder if he 
might not write twice, and went very punctu- 
ally to the post-office. The office was in a gro- 
cery, hardware, dry-goods, and general store, 
and there were always men gossiping there. 
One day, as Kate asked for her mail, two stran- 
gers stood leaning over the counter, renewing 
acquaintance with the clerk. The taller one 
straightened up and stared at Kate as she re- 
ceived her mail at the farther end of the counter. 

“By George, do you know who that is, Joe?” 
he asked, speaking just low enough to escape 
Kate’s ear. 

The other man stared too. 

“Rose Hever, by thunder!” he exclaimed 
with much emphasis. 

“Rose Hever, that’s sure!” the tall man re- 
peated. 
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The clerk had returned to his place in time 
to catch the point of what was said. ; 

“No, you're out there, Banting,” he said. 
“That’s the school-teacher, Miss Bruce. Been 
here a year; seems to be engaged to the prin- 
cipal—clever fellow, name Graham.” 

The two strangers glanced sympathetically 
at each other. 

“Now, if that ain’t Rose Hever all over!” 
Banting exclaimed; and then went on, explan- 
atorily, “Not much ‘Miss’ about 4er—been a 
married woman this five years.” 

He turned for corroboration to his less volu- 
ble companion, who answered the look by say- 
ing: 

“Heard long ago, up at Stockton, that she 
was down country somewhere, sailing under 
another name. Oh, that’s the girl. Somebody 
had ought to tell that fellow she’s engaged to 
before he gets himself into a scrape.” 

All the men in the store were gathered 
around. It was much more interesting that 
Miss Bruce should be‘some one else than that 
she should be Miss Bruce. Into the circle 
walked Mr. Farwell. 

“Hear that, Farwell?” the clerk called, eager 
to be the first to tell; and in a minute the story 
was repeated to him, Banting adding, in a sort 
of postscript : 

“Oh, I knew her well. 


Up at Stockton, five 
years ago, she married a fellow by the name of 
Wilkinson—she was Rose Hever then; and in 
about eight months she ran off with a quack 


doctor. Then the doctor left her in a month 
or two; so then we heard she got a certificate, 
some four years ago, under another name, and 
went to teaching. Wilkinson himself don’t know 
where she is; but there’s never been a divorce, 
for I know the man well—been his commission 
merchant for years—and Joe, here, raised ducks 
with old Hever. I’ve seen her with her hus- 
band often. She looks older now, of course. 
How old is she?” 

“She was twenty-five when we engaged her,” 
Mr. Farwell said, positively; “she must be twen- 
ty-six now.” 

He had set her down at that age in his mind, 
and could not have been more certain about it 
if he had been her father. 

“Old Hever told me Rose was twenty-one 
when she married—that’s five years ago,” said 
“ J oe.” 

One of the larger school-boys contributed his 
item: “Miss Bruce’s certificate is dated four 
years ago. I saw it in the report in the school 
library.” 

“Rough on Graham,” two or three said. 

Mr. Farwell looked intensely out of temper. 
He prided himself on his selection of teachers. 
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“She’s an excellent teacher,” he said. He 
had two distinct methods of diction, one when 
he spoke as an officer, and one when he spoke 
as a man, and he used his official diction now. 
“But of course this unfits her for our school. 
Her husband should be communicated with.” 

“He’s just gone East—I don’t know where- 
abouts—and the Hevers have moved to Oregon 
somewhere.” 

Mr. Farwell turned away. 

“T will speak with the other trustees,” he 
said. 

When the other trustees were found, Mr. 
Martin was ready enough to be outraged at the 
position into which his wife’s cousin was put. 

“We always thought Goeffrey was throwing 
himself away on that old maid,” he said. “We 
never could see what he saw in her; but it 
seems he’s just been roped in. Such women 
know how to go to work. I’ll write to him, sure 
as a gun, by the very next mail.” 

Kate knew very soon that something was 
wrong. Her pupils met her with an insolent 
manner, every one spoke to her with constraint. 

“There is some dissatisfaction; I am going 
to lose my position,” she thought, using the 
words that have become a mournful formula in 
school-teaching ranks. Her courage had all 
gone with Graham, and trustees and parents 
and school-children were again terrible. But, 
most alarming of all, the allotted two weeks 
had passed, and Graham had neither returned 
nor sent her any explanation of his absence. 

The two weeks had become three before any 
one “spoke to her;” for vacation time cost 
nothing, and Mr. Farwell was trying to get his 
wife to do the speaking. But Mrs. Farwell 
steadily refused. 

“You'll have to speak to her yourself. I 
won't have anything to do with it. I suppose 
she can’t keep on in the school after being talk- 
ed about so; but it’s my belief that if the poor 
girl did run away from her husband there was 
more to it than we know and she had good 
reason. Maybe she’s told Mr. Graham all 
about it.” 

So Mr. Farwell at last called Miss Bruce 
into the parlor, sat down opposite her, prefaced 
his business with something about disagreeable 
duty, and told her the trouble. 

“You must see, Miss Bruce,” he ended, “that 
even if the story is not true, as we all hope, 
still, what we have to think of is the good of 
the school, and you could hardly teach here 
successfully now. You must see how people 
would feel.” 

Kate simply sat looking at him in a way that 
suggested she had not presence of mind enough 
to make things a little less unpleasant by look- 





ing away. He waited a few moments, looking 
uncomfortable as he sat bolt upright with fold- 
ed arms. Since she offered no denial, he was 
not quite insensitive enough to ask: 

“Is it true? Of course, if you can disprove 
it——” he said. “There must be a great many 
people who knew you five years ago.” 

She did not answer at once; then she said, 
not indifferently, but still with a manner as if 
she thought what she was saying of no great 
importance : 

“We lived in a mining town. My father 
taught me. When he died I went away and 
taught school. The mine failed, and every one 
is scattered, I don’t know where.” 

“That is bad,” Mr. Farwell said, coldly, and 
looked at the toe of his boot. After a pause he 
said, “ May I ask your age?” 

“Twenty-one,” said Kate, indifferently. 

His face hardened, and he gave her a look 
of disgust. She was not looking at him, but 
she turned her head in a moment, and faced 
him with a certain intense expectancy of ex- 
pression, but without speaking. He was re- 
flecting that delicacy was wasted on such a 
woman. 

“Martin has written to Mr. Graham, of 
course,” he said, in his hardest tones. 

She kept her eyes on him for an appreciable 
time; then she rose and went to the window. 

“How long since?” she asked. Her voice 
sounded thin and unnatural. 

“Nearly two weeks.” 

She did not turn. Mr. Farwell rose. 

“You will send in your resignation, then?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

It was a somewhat awkward interview to 
close. He hesitated, then said stiffly, 

“Then I will say good- day.” 

“Good-day,” she said, without turning. 

She did not move till she heard his steps on 
the gravel outside, then she went up to her 
room and locked the door. She threw herself 
down on the floor, and lay on her face, her 
clasped hands lying limply, thrown above her 
head. She did not cry; what was the use in 
crying? She only lay still till the room flushed 
a little with the sunset reflected from the east, 
and then darkened, and the brown dress and 
thin white hands on the red carpet grew indis- 
tinguishable. Mrs. Farwell, at the door, beg- 
ged her to come to dinner, and had no answer. 
The room grew darker, and then the moon rose, 
and a great patch of white light overspread the 
prostrate girl; there were shadows of leaves 
on her hair from the cherry tree by the stone 
step. Nellie Farwell came and sat on the step 
to recite a Scripture lesson to her father, for 
Mr. Farwell was a religious man, the sole 
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Elder of the little Presbyterian Church; her 
clear childish voice came up to Kate. 

“For a small moment have I forsaken thee; 
but with great mercies will I gather thee..... 
O thou afflicted, tossed with tempest and not 
comforted! behold I will lay thy stones with 
fair colors, and lay thy foundations with sap- 
phires.” 

She did not know it very well, and kept re- 
peating it. 

“O thou afflicted, tossed with tempest and 
not comforted! behold I will lay thy stones 
with fair colors, and lay thy foundations with 
sapphires.” 

Kate rose up from the floor, drew her cur- 
tain, bathed her eyes and lighted her lamp. 
After all, what was there to despair over? Was 
it not the natural resource in trouble to appeal 
to Mr. Graham and have everything straight- 
ened? She knew his address; she could write 
as well as Mr. Martin. . 


‘““Mr. GRAHAM:— They say that I am some one 
else—a woman that was married and ran away. And 
I can’t prove that Iam not. I shall have to go away 
from here. But you won't believe it, will you? You 
have always been so good to me; you won't leave me 
now? Forgive me if I oughtn’t to write this —it is be- 
cause you are so kind, and I need help so much. 

‘*KATE BRUCE.” 


She thought she had made an irresistibly 
strong appeal; it was the first great transgres- 
sion of her habitual reticence and shyness that 
she had ever made. And it was so impossible 
to regard Graham as anything but a source of 
all good, that she met people’s looks, after mail- 
ing her little note, with a triumphant conscious- 
ness of a secret resource. 

Four days was ample time for an answer; 
but none came. She was fairly ill with sus- 
pense every time the mailcame in. One week 
passed, and two weeks, and no letter. 

“Miss Bruce looks ten years older since that 
story came out,” people said. Indeed they did 
not find her very agreeable to look at, for she 
went about in dead silence, without the least 
effort to disguise the expression of her face, 
and let her eyes and lips wear as wild and 
strained a look as if she were under a surgeon’s 
knife. She was not so much willing that others 
should see her feelings, as absolutely indiffer- 
ent to the existence, almost unaware of the 
existence, of any one in the world except Mr. 
Graham; she stared at the pssser-by with the 
same open blankness of misery as at the chairs 
and table in her room. She left the Farwells, 
and went to the little hotel, where she was un- 
der no obligation to be civil toany one. There 
she cowered in her room from morning to 





night, and waited vaguely for Graham’s return. 
One evening some one spoke her name close 
under her window. 

“What can be Miss Bruce’s, or Mrs. Wil- 
kinson’s, idea in staying in Farwell?” 

It was Mr. Martin’s voice that answered. 

“Why, she’s waiting for Geoffrey Graham, of 
course; but he knows all about her now, to 
my knowledge, and he won’t come back as 
long as she’s here. I’ve let him know she’s 
hanging round, and I shall let him know when 
she goes.” 

They passed on in the twilight; they had 
not known it was her window they were near. 
Inside the room, Kate sprung up from her chair, 
and threw up her arms with an abandon that 
solitude and a culmination of feeling will betray 
the most undemonstrative people into. She 
felt so overwhelmingly hurt that she hardly 
knew if it was in mind or body. She paced the 
room half the night. It was evident enough 
that she must.go; but where? To the bottom 
of the bay? She played with that idea. The 
name she would leave behind was a matter of 
perfect indifference to her. What had a girl to 
do with self-respect who had written such a let- 
ter and had it depised? She pictured that wom- 
an meeting Mr. Graham some time, when she 
herself had been years dead, and then he would 
know that it was not she, and he would be sor- 
ry for her. But she knew very well that she 
would never voluntarily leave the world while 
he was in it. Somehow, Nellie Farwell’s Bible 
lesson was repeating itself in her head to the 
time of her pacing feet—over and over—‘O 
thou afflicted, tossed with tempest and not com- 
Sorted !—tossed with tempest and not comforted! 
—behold I will lay thy stones with fair colors, 
and lay thy foundations with sapphires.” 

The next afternoon Kate was ready to leave 
Farwell. It was so nearly time for school to 
open, that she was seized with a dread of their 
coming to ask her to go that Mr.Graham might 
come back, and she hurried to be away before 
they should come; but, just as she locked her 
trunk, Song’s soft step came along the passage, 
and his rap sounded at the door. She opened 
to the clean, white drilling-apron and smiling 
face. 

“Oh, Mi’ Bluce, one man wan’ see you—in 
him parlor.” 

Well, it did not matter much after all. She 
walked down the narrow passage and into the 
stuffy little parlor—all in dark gray, with thin 
cheeks and drawn lips, and great purple hol- 
lows under her eyes. She looked like an in- 
valid thirty-five years old. She came languid- 
ly into the room, and did not raise her eyes. 
Some one turned around from the window and 
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stepped quickly forward—some one with kind 
brown eyes and both hands extended. 

“Did you think I had settled in Shasta? 
Such a time as I have had chasing that man 
through post -officeless wilds and trackless 
mountains! I found him among the Indians in 
Modoc County.” 

He must have deliberately ignored her,ap- 
pearance, for it was impossible not to notice it. 
But when, instead of answering, she shrunk 
back and stared at him wildly, it was impossi- 
ble to pretend not to notice it. He dropped 
his air of not knowing that anything was the 
matter, and came close to her. He took her 
two hands in his, very softly, and held them. 

“I did not dream I should be gone so long,” 
he said, giving the words an intonation that im- 
plied that there was a great deal of meaning in 
them somehow. Kate stood passive for nearly 
a minute, and kept her eyes on his, while the 
rigidity of her face slowly relaxed. Suddenly 
coloring painfully, she pulled away her hands. 

“Have you heard?” she said, almost in a 
whisper. 

He looked straight into her eyes and smiled. 

“T heard something at the station that made 
me come straight to find you,” he said. “TI al- 
ways knew you needed somebody to take care 
of you, and I’m surer than ever now.” 

She looked at him in a bewildered way. 

“But—Mr. Martin wrote.” 

“T’ve been out of reach of post-offices. His 
letters will bring up at the dead-letter office.” 

She stood and thought it over a moment; 
and then she suddenly broke down, and sank 
into a chair, trembling and sobbing. 

“Oh, I thought you believed it, I thought you 
believed it!” she cried, “You didn’t come— 
and I wrote to you. I couldn’t bear it.” 

“You wrote,” he cried, regretfully, “about 
this? And I was away off in the mountains!” 

He came closer to her, and, as she rose in- 
stinctively, he took her in his arms. “You poor 
little girl,” he said; “you poor little girl!” 





She clung to him tightly, and drew a long 
breath. He stood and looked down at her a 
few moments. 

“Child, I will tell you the truth,” he said. 
“T could not make up my mind—I had not 
made it up when I got off the train to-day. 
But when the men there came to me with their 
foolish story, the thought of my little girl wan- 
dering round in this cruel world without me, 
and being abused, came over me so intolerably 
that I knew there was nothing I should ever 
care for so much as the right to take care of her 
always.” 

Kate looked up at him in awe. 

“Then, if it hadn’t been for this——” 

He laughed and kissed her. 

“Who knows? As to the Stockton woman, 
and the question if you be you, don’t waste an- 
other thought on that. It will be straightened 
out quickly enough. You can’t get along with- 
out me, can you?” 

There was a little noise at the door, and Song 
stood there with dust-pan and broom. 

“Oh, Mi’ Bluce. I gue’ now you go ’way, 
le’ me sweep,” he said. 

Servants were not well trained in Farwell. 

Graham laughed, and he drew Kate’s arm 
through his, keeping her hand. They walked 
out together, and stood on the door-step. West- 
ward, across miles of yellow stubble-field, the 
rim of bay showed white in the afternoon sun, 
and the mountains beyond were almost hidden 
in a thin, warm haze. Nellie Farwell came by, 
with her hands full of red roses. Kate reached 
out her hand, and put it detainingly on the 
child’s shoulder. 

“Nellie,” she said, “can you repeat for Mr. 
Graham the Bible lesson you had several weeks 
ago, about ‘O thou afflicted, tossed with tempest 
and not comforted !’” 

Nellie fixed her round eyes on Mr. Graham, 
and recited the rhythmical prophecy in her un- 
comprehending, ten-year-old voice, and went on 
homeward to ask her mother what it all meant. 

MILICENT WASHBURN SHINN. 





TWELVE DAYS ON A MEXICAN 


Of all the ports on the western coast of the 
Republic of Mexico that of Acapulco is prob- 
ably best known to travelers. This is due not 
so much to its commercial importance or local 
attractions as to its geographical position. Sit- 
uated directly on the line of communication be- 
tween San Francisco and the Isthmus, it has 


HIGHWAY.—I. 


long been used by the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company as a coaling station. Ships of war 
make it convenient to drop in and out, and sail- 
ing crafts of all descriptions find no snugger lit- 
tle port on the western main. Backed up by a 
fine country, as yet undeveloped, and possess- 
ing a harbor unsurpassed for beauty and secur- 
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ity, the future of Acapulco is as certain as the 
advancement of civilization and modern enter- 
prise among the Mexican people. This cer- 
tainty is made surer, if possible, by the fact 
that Acapulco has a healthy climate. Being in 
a low latitude, it is warm, but the deadly fevers 
which devastate the gulf coast of the Republic 
are here unknown, and life is easy and enjoya- 
ble. A railroad is already pointing this way 
from the heart of the country, and not many 
years will go by before the dreamy, sleepy Aca- 
pulco of the past will be gone forever. Of the 
thousands of travelers who have visited this 
port during the past thirty years the greater 
portion of them have remained but a few hours. 
Their recollections are confined to a glimpse 
of land-locked water, fringed with cocoa-nut 
and palm, and steep blue mountains in the 
background. They remember a ramble on 
shore, a maze of leaf-thatched huts, queer peo- 
ple, and strange sights—and then the sharp 
whistle of the impatient steamer, and the vis- 
ion vanishes. Many an adventurous youth has 
doubtless looked wistfully back from the steam- 
ers deck, and wondered what lay beyond those 
blue mountains—what strange people, what 
dark forests and wide rivers; and as he felt him- 
self borne farther away, and saw the land grow 
dim and sink into the sea behind him, the mys- 
tery deepened into romance. I would not dis- 
pel the charm; but if the wistful youth with a 
longing for adventure in his soul and Mexico 
in his eye will accompany the writer a little 
way on his wanderings in this strange land, he 
may learn somewRat of the pathway before 
venturing upon it. 

In the month of September, 1874, I was a 
passenger on board the steamer Moniéana bound 
from San Francisco to Panama. My traveling 
companion was a young Mexican student, an 
old schoolmate of mine. He had spent seven 
years in the schools of Oakland and Berkeley, 
and was now returning, after this long absence, 
to his native land. Fearing that he might ob- 
ject to publicity in this connection, I will call 
him Marion, after one of his favorite heroes. 
It was at his instigation that I had undertaken 
the adventure. He was full of hope and enthu- 
siasm, and so certain was he that a fortune await- 
ed us in the land of Anahuac that I imbibed his 
spirit and did not doubt. Our immediate des- 
tination was Acapulco; our ultimate goal was 
the City of Mexico. The objects we had in 
view were vague and undefined. This gave us 
no uneasiness, however. We were going some- 
where. The heyday flush of youth was upon 
us, and no thought of the morrow brought care 
or anxiety. On the passage down we made the 
acquaintance of several persons who were go- 





ing over the same road we proposed to take, 
and it was agreed that we should travel in com- 
pany. Among these was a German adventurer, 
a Mexican poet, and a Philadelphia merchant. 
The latter was off on his summer vacation. 
He had purchased his ticket in San Francisco 
for the round trip to New York, but decided at 
the last moment to leave the steamer at Aca- 
pulco and accompany us overland to the capital. 
On reaching Acapulco our party was increased 
by the addition of a number of native mer- 
chants who were journeying toward the inte- 
rior; so that our caravan, when ready to start, 
consisted of about a dozen persons, including 
the muleteers, or arvrieros.y The communication 
between this port and tn interior is by pack- 
animal alone. Such a tl%ng as a wagon road 
is not encountered until :eaching the city of 
Cuernavaca, fifty miles distant from_the capi- 
tal. The remaining two hundred and fifty miles 
know no other road than a rough mountain 
trail, washed out by rushing torrents and over- 
hung in many places by dense tropical vegeta- 
tion. There was a time when Acapulco was 
connected with the City of Mexico by a royal 
road. We discovered patches of it here and 
there in the mountains, and were often sur- 
prised to come upon the remains of a bridge 
or broken archway in the most unexpected and 
abandoned places. The old road must have 
cost immense labor and time in its construc- 
tion, for it was solidly paved the whole distance. 
Sections of it would occasionally be found intact 
for fifty or a hundred yards, where the streams 
and the land-slides had not struck, it, and it 
looked like a city street. This road was never 
designed, however, for wheeled vehicles, as is 
indicated by its grading. It was an imperious 
road, which never turned out of its way for an 
obstacle. If a mountain stood in its track, it 
went square over it, regardless of the angle, and 
the modern habit of beating tamely around in 
search of an easy incline was entirely beneath 
its dignity. Plebeian roads might squirm about 
and try to let themselves down easily, but this 
was the royal highway of the King of Spain. 
Along its rocky way his royal mules went groan- 
ing to the sea, laden with silver for the royal 
galleon which sailed yearly from the port of 
Acapulco. Why should such a road turn out 
for a mountain? But pride must sooner or 
later have a fall. With the overthrow of the 
colonial government came strife and internal 
discord. The road was neglected, no repairs 
were attempted, and the elements have almost 
obliterated it. 

Travelers bound inland from Acapulco gen- 
erally wait until a company, or caravan, is form- 
ed, as the journey is thus made pleasanter and 
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safer. The wily bandit still haunts the mount- 
ain passes and dark ravines, and a show of 
force is prudent and salutary. There are men 
who make a business of traveling back and 
forth over this road with caravans of mules and 
horses, carrying passengers and freight. They 
are in port on the arrival of every steamer, 
waiting for traffic, and will take you through to 
the City of Mexico for about twenty-five dollars. 
As every caravan is on the road from nine to 
fifteen days, and all the expense and care of 
the animals fall upon the chief, or conductor, 
the price is very low. Aside from his horse, 
however, each passenger pays his own ex- 
penses, and these, for the best food and lodg- 
ing the road affords, need never exceed fifty 
cents a day. Passing over the incidents of land- 
ing, so familiar to all who have entered these 
southern ports, it is sufficient to say that my 
friend and I found ourselves one exceedingly 
hot forenoon, in the month and year before 
mentioned, safely landed on Mexican soil and 
domiciled in a low-eaved house, with wide ve- 
randas and bare stone floors, which set up the 
claim of being Acapulco’s best hotel. So slow- 
ly does everything move in this sleepy town, that 
it was two days before our party was ready to 
start for the interior, and this interval was spent 
in the most delightful manner, exploring the 
town and the harbor, and observing the cus- 
toms of the natives. They struck me as being 
a happy people. I was just from the bustle 
and roar of San Francisco; but here all was 
quiet—no noisy carts and drays, no pushing, 
impatient crowds, no stock-boards, no politics. 
I almost wished I was an Acapulcan. A wide 
straw hat and a cotton shirt, bare feet, and a 
palm-thatched roof—what else could a mortal 
wish? The citizen works here when he feels 
like it, and if he never feels like it, he has the 
assurance of Mother Nature that he shall be 
neither starved nor frozen out. There is always 
fruit on the banana trees, and the sun is always 
warm. At night these lazy fellows sit at their 
front doors and thrum stringed instruments, or 
go skylarking round, making love to each other. 
What do they care for wealth and power, or 
the greedy struggles of the outside barbarian? 
Why should they want a railroad to come tear- 
ing through their little town, bringing innova- 
tion and unrest? It was on the second day 
after our arrival, and while I was considering 
these propositions, and trying to determine 
whether or not I should renounce my birth- 
right and become a bare-legged loafer on the 
strands of Acapulco, that Marion approached 
and tapped me on the shoulder. I turned and 
saw that he was accompanied by a stranger, 
whom I took at first sight for a pirate. He 





was dressed in leather, jacket and pantaloons, 
and wore spurs and an immense somérero. At 
his side hung a long, heavy knife, or machete, 
and a horse-pistol looked out from beneath his 
red sash. From head to knee he was bespan- 
gled with glittering silver buttons, and his boots 
were yellow. 

“Now, that is a man after my own heart,” I 
thought, as Marion introduced him as the con- 
ductor of our caravan, “but I will wager ten to 
one he will cut somebody’s throat before we 
reach Mexico.” It affords me pleasure to say 
that I was wronging the pirate. He turned out 
to be a capital good fellow, kind and obliging, 
as we had abundant opportunity to prove on 
our long ride to the capital, Alejandro was his 
name, and at that time he was the most famous 
arriero on the road. A few years afterward I 
met him in the City of Mexico, ragged and de- 
spondent. The revolution had broken out, and 
the pronunciados had stolen all his horses and 
mules. Such are the ups and downs of the en- 
terprising Mexican citizen. On this occasion, 
however, he was in all his glory, and as he 
headed the little band of adventurers which 
filed out that afternoon from the streets of Aca- 
pulco, and the sunlight glistened and sparkled 
on his polished buttons, he would have made a 
picture for an artist. 

We did not make a start until late in the aft- 
ernoon, on account of the heat, our purpose 
being to make the station of La Venta that 
night, which is over the mountain about five 
leagues distant. The ride up the zigzag trail 
afforded us a lovely pro$pect. Below lay the 
bay of Acapulco, completely outlined with its 
semi-lunar passages to the ocean. A steamer 
could be seen in the far distance steering north- 
ward, and directly at our feet was the town, em- 
bowered in lemon shade and palm. Around 
and about us on every hand the vegetation was 
rank and dense, and thousands of little green 
parrots seemed to be chattering and quarreling 
in the tree-tops. “Adios, old Ocean,” cried the 
Mexic poet, as he turned in his saddle and 
gazed wistfully back from the last eminence— 
“adios, adios!” 

“Ts not this rooster on his own soil?” asked 
the German adventurer, who rode behind me. 
“Why so much emotion on so slight a provoca- 
tion?” 

“He is thinking of his sweetheart,” said Mar- 
ion. And then we learned a tale of wild devo- 
tion, and were told of a tender parting which 
took place behind the piled up boxes and bales 
on the far off San Francisco wharf. So we did 
not chide him, for other hearts in that little 
party felt a tinge of homesickness at seeing old 
Ocean disappear. Night soon came down, and 
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we were threading our way, single file, through 
a maze of overhanging trees and brushwood. 

It was dark and we could not see; but the 
novelity of our position grew upon us. In ad- 
vance could be heard the tinkle of the leader’s 
bell and the hoarse arr-r-re of the muleteers 
as they urged the pack-animals along. Myr- 
iads of fire-flies began to dart about in the 
bushes and across the trail. Sometimes a le- 
gion of them would flash out at once as though 
under the guidance of a leader, and then the 
woods were peopled with a thousand fantastic 
things. 

“They look like the lights of a city in the 
distance,” said the Philadelphian. 

“Yes,” answered Marion, and I knew the 
boy was thinking of Berkeley and the lights of 
San Francisco seen so often across the star-lit 
bay. About eight o’clock the barking of dogs 
announced that we were approaching a human 
habitation, and a little later our cavalcade filed 
in among a cluster of cane huts, situated on 
the banks of a broad but shallow stream, and 
we were informed that we had reached the 
station of La Venta. This is a genuine Indian 
village. The huts are made of poles heavily 


thatched to turn the rain, but open all around. 
They reminded me of chicken houses. 


A light 
burned inside of every house, and, as we rode 
through the town, we could see right into the 
bosoms of families. No domestic operation 
was hidden from human view, and for a while 
I felt like an eavesdropper. We soon learned, 
however, that they were not at all sensitive on 
this point. We stopped in front of one of the 
larger huts, and a dusky damsel came out to 
bid us welcome. She was bare armed and 
bare breasted, and her clothing was scanty and 
poor, but as she stood there holding a blazing 
pine knot above her head, its light reflected 
from her white teeth and flashing eyes, her 
braided hair falling low down her back, and 
her voice as soft and sweet as that of Laughing 
Water, we all fell in love with her to a man, 
and our envy of Alejandro, with whom she was 
talking, would have frightened that individual 
if he had known it. Our arrival was soon 
known to the whole village, and while our host- 
ess was preparing our supper of /oriz//as, eggs, 
and black beans, the neighbors dropped so- 
cially in and gazed upon us. I think we had 
the honor of receiving the whole town that 
night, men, women, and children, with the dogs 
thrown in, and it set us up immensely in our 
own conceit. While the levee was in process 
we lounged around on the horse-blankets and 
cane stretchers, and smoked and were amused ; 
and we have always felt, in thinking of the 
matter since, that the entertainment was mut- 





ually agreeable. Germany, as we called our 
Teutonic companion, contributed vastly, but 
without premeditation, to the amusement of our 
visitors. In attempting to climb into a ham- 
mock which swung from the rafters of the shed, 
he lost his balance and fell, turning a com- 
plete somersault, and landing on the flat of 
his back in the midst of the landlady’s cooking 
utensils. The shout of laughter which followed 
this achievement must ring in poor Germany’s 
ears until this day. 

It so happened that we reached La Venta on 
a festive occasion. A fandango was in full 
blast but a short distance from our quarters, 
and a large number of strange Indians from 
the surrounding country were in the village. 
Our advent had caused a temporary suspension 
of the festivities, but the people soon began to 
drift that way again, and by the time we had 
finished our supper the music of harp and dan- 
dolon could be heard, and the dance was once 
more in progress. Alejandro told us that the 
village would probably grow lively toward mid- 
night, as the dance continued, for the Indians 
were drinking a good deal of mesca/, and many 
of them were still coming in from the country. 
He informed me that the Alcalde of the town 
had already hidden himself, as is the custom 
on such occasions, and that we must be on our 
guard, for the Indians were bad men when 
drunk, and inclined to dislike strangers. We 
were all armed to the teeth, however, and felt 
no apprehensions. After supper, Marion and 
I sallied out into the dark street, and, follow- 
ing the sound of the music, soon found our- 
selves in the midst of the crowd of wild, half- 
naked revelers. The dancing was carried on 
under a shed which was lit up by pine-knots, 
throwing out a weird glare over the dusky 
crowd. A number of men and women would 
step into the open space and shuffle slowly 
around, each one apparently on his own re- 
sponsibility, and with no regard to figure. In 
the meantime, those who were not dancing 
would squat in a circle around the open space, 
and sing monotonously in time with the music 
of the instruments. The dancers would finally 
retire, and others take their places, the process 
being repeated with little or no variations. 
But it was in the outer rim of the circle that 
the real fun seemed to be going on. Little 
groups were gathered here and there, drinking, 
singing and carousing, and, as we left the crowd 
and picked our way back to our lodgings, we 
noticed one of our men, Ponciano by name, 
ogling a dusky maiden, and treating her to a 
drink of orchaia. 

“That rascal will be drunk before morning,” 
said Marion, as we passed him; but the poor 
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fellow’s fate was more tragic, as will be seen. 
Spreading our blankets upon cane benches on 
our landlady’s porch, the excitement and novel 
experiences of the day were soon forgotten, 
and we were fast asleep. 

About midnight a fearful racket awakened 
me, and, starting hurriedly up, I could see by 
the light of the moon, which had risen late, a 
group of ten or twelve half naked Indians, 
charging, as I thought, right down upon the 
porch where my friends and I were sleeping. 
They were bare-headed, and carried their long 
wicked - looking knives in their hands, ready to 
strike. My first impression was that these wild 
citizens were coming for our midnight scalps, 
and I made a hasty dive for my revolver. 
Marion, Germany, and the Philadelphian did 
likewise, but fortunately our trepidation was 
unnecessary. ' The Indians swept past us with 
loud cries, and disappeared in the direction of 
the river. A straggling crowd of men, women, 
and children soon followed, and from them we 
learned that there had been a fight. Somebody 
had been killed, and the friends of the murder- 
ed man were seeking the slayer to avenge the 
act. It would certainly have gone hard with 
any man if he had fallen into the clutches of 
those angry dispensers of justice; but the mur- 
derer had the start, and escaped in the brush. 

“This is a pleasant little town to live in,” re- 
marked the Philadelphian, as we composed 
ourselves once more to rest; but the poet de- 
clared that the man from the Quaker City was 
inclined to be facetious. 

The next morning we discovered that the 
murdered man was no other than our muleteer, 
Ponciano. His head was nearly severed from 
the trunk by a machede stroke, and death must 
have been instantaneous. 

“That’s what he gets,” said Alejandro, as we 
stood over the ghastly corpse, “that’s what he 
gets for making love to another man’s woman.” 

The poet and Germany exchanged glances. 
They had been rivaling each other, on the 
evening before, to gain the smiles of our brown 
Hebe, the landlady; and that glance seemed 
to say, “We will not doso any more.” 

Owing to this accident we did not get away 
from La Venta until late on the following morn- 
ing, and shortly after starting it began to rain. 
I say very mildly it began to rain, but that falls 
far short of expressing the thought which is 
in my mind. It deluged for about two hours 
without a tremor. It soaked us to the skin, 
and almost drowned us. And then the fickle 
clouds slipped away and disappeared as though 

othing had happened, and the sun came out 
blazing hot and set the whole world to steaming 
and sweating. 





But we were not to be discouraged by such 
trifles as these. All day we kept bravely on 
through a densely wooded country, now under 
arches of tangled vines, now skirting a foaming 
water-course, and occasionally emerging into 
picturesque glades and openings of the forest. 
Strange birds and flowers caught the eye on 
every hand, and we were constantly met by 
bare-legged natives driving their little donkeys 
before them loaded with fruits and vegetables. 
These Indians always took off their hats and 
politely saluted as they passed, little acts which 
strongly prepossessed us in their favor. With 
all their faults, there is the making of good cit- 
izens in these dusky sons of Guerrero, and we 
believe the time is fast approaching when their 
manhood will have a chance to assert itself. 

Toward evening we reached the town of Dos 
Arroyos, twenty-four miles distant from La 
Venta. This is a more pretentious place than 
the latter, and has better houses and more 
comfortable accommodations for travelers. As 
we rode into the place we were surprised to 
notice that no one was in sight. The streets 
and houses were deserted, and an air of deso- 
lation seemed to hang over the village. On 
passing the church we discovered that the peo- 
ple of the town were all inside, devoutly kneel- 
ing upon the hard mud floor, while a priest 
went solemnly through the mysteries of the 
mass. It was an unusual hour for such a serv- 
ice, and as soon as we could find any one we 
asked the occasion for it. The answer filled 
us with astonishment. It revealed most vividly 
that dark phase of Mexican history—lawless- 
ness and bloodshed—which we sincerely trust 
has gone by forever. 

Two days before a company of Federal sol- 
diers marched into the village and demanded 
of the Alcalde a quantity of supplies. As the 
demand was illegal and arbitrary, the Alcalde 
refused to comply, upon which he was insulted 
by the soldiers and their officers, knocked 
down, and dragged by the hair out of the court- 
room. Seeing their chief treated in this man- 
ner, the principal men of the town interfered 
and remonstrated with the soldiers for their 
barbarity. This remonstrance was interpreted 
as a hostile demonstration, and, acting under 
the order of their superior officer, the soldiers 
deliberately fired into the unarmed crowd, in- 
stantly killing ten men and mortally wounding 
a woman and child on the street. The Alcalde 
himself was cruelly butchered by the hand of 
the superior officer. This tragedy took place 
inside the court-room, an apartment about fif- 
teen by twenty-four-feet in dimensions. The 
remaining citizens in the room, seeing that they 
were penned up and were to be killed like 
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dogs, made a desperate effort to break out, and 
in doing so had the satisfaction of killing two 
soldiers with their machetes. No wonder the 
town was in mourning, and that the widows and 
orphans were kneeling sadly on the hard mud 
floor at the foot of the cross, seeking such con- 
solation as their religion might afford them. If 
such an act had occurred anywhere else it 
would have rung through the world; but here 
it passed almost unnoticed, and I never learn- 
ed that any of the guilty parties were ever 
brought to justice. We visited the desecrated 
court-room, and found blood still fresh upon 
the floor and benches, and the walls riddled 
and broken by the bullets. Filled with sad 
thoughts of “man’s inhumanity to man,” we 
went to sleep that night somewhat depressed 
in spirits, wondering if our onward march to 
Mexico was thus to be signaled day after day 
by acts of violence and sights of human blood. 

The next morning it was raining again, and 
all day long the showers came and went. We 
pushed ahead, however, and the middle of the 
afternoon brought us to Agua de Perro. This 
was the most forlorn of all the stations we had 
so far seen. It consisted of a single open shanty, 
far up in the heart of the mountains. It had 
for its presiding genii a tall, black Indian, with 


no clothing upon his person but a breech-cloth, 
and a short, black woman, with no other gar- 
ments about her person than a dirty shirt anda 


ragged cotton skirt. I say nothing of the little 
imps which I could not count. There were 
children naked as the day, pigs, chickens, dogs, 
and donkeys. All of these lived in harmony 
beneath the one thatched roof of Agua de Per- 
ro—which, being interpreted, means Dog Wa- 
ter—and furthermore there was always room 
and a welcome beneath this twelve by fourteen 
roof for the stranger and the wayfarer, how- 
ever numerous he might be. There were twelve 
in our party, but the naked host greeted us 
cordially, and, in the spirit of genuine hospital- 
ity, invited us in, and told us to make his house 
our own. It was raining dismally, and there 
was no alternative; so we went inside with the 
pigs and the chickens and tried to be comfort- 
able. A donkey was domiciled in one corner 
of the hut, and as we stepped in he brayed; 
but whether it was done in a spirit of hospital- 
ity or defiance we could never determine. Our 
advent made it necessary to kill a hog, which 
the tall host at once proceeded to do in our 
very midst, and in the course of a couple of 
hours the hostess came in from a little back 
shed, and placed our supper upon a mat in the 
middle of the floor. There were no chairs, 
knives, forks, or spoons, and all the eatables 





were in one earthern dish. We were required 
to sit down upon the ground, and help our- 
selves with our fingers from the common plate. 
Having already learned the necessity of laying 
aside all scruples in journeying through the In- 
dian country, and being exceedingly hungry, 
we complied, and a more enjoyable meal I 
never ate. It consisted of pork steaks, beans, 
tortillas, and coffee. During the progress of 
the meal two of the larger dogs got into a fight 
over a bone and waltzed across our table, but 
it did not disturb our equanimity further than 
to occasion a regret on the part of the poet that 
his coffee had been upset. The night which 
followed this meal will be ever memorable. It 
was a night of fleas and horrors. I had tried 
in vain to suspend myself from the rafters in a 
very narrow hammock, and, having fallen out 
two or three times, finally concluded to lie still 
upon the ground and give the fleas a chance. 
I was just beginning to doze a little after the 
formation of this resolution, when a stentorian 
grunt awakened me, and I felt myself violently 
turned over. Scrambling to my feet, I peered 
through the darkness and discovered that my 
enemy was ahog. He had not intended to be 
uncivil, but had accidentally rooted me over in 
his search for a comfortable place in which to 
lie down. This, at least, was the charitable con- 
struction which I put upon it, for I felt humble. 
For the first time in my life I admitted that 
“man and beast are brothers;” nor could I 
persuade myself under the circumstances that 
I had any rights which that hog ought to re- 
spect. Only the third day out, and this was the 
state of demoralization which I had reached! 
Every one was tired the next morning, ex- 
cept the hardy natives, who can sleep any- 
where, and as the rain was still falling, we were 
afraid we should have to spend another day and 
night in this uncomfortable place. The prospect 
was rendered more gloomy by the fact that be- 
tween us and the next station lay a deep and 
rapid river, which would probably be so swollen 
by the rains as to be impassable, in which case 
we would have to remain at Agua de Perro for 
an indefinite time, or camp on the bank of the 
river, without food or shelter of any descrip- 
tion, until the water went down. About noon 
the sun came out, and we urged Alejandro to 
push on. He shook his head, and told us if we 
went forward we would probably have to sleep 
that night on the wet sand of the river bank 
without supper or shelter. He did not think 
we could cross the stream ; but when we “pluck- 
ed at him” to go, he finally consented, and the 
result, as will be seen, verified his direst predic- 
tions. D. S. RICHARDSON. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


In March of this year, an excursion party, 
composed of several editors of San Francisco 
and interior journals, together with a number of 
accredited correspondents and reporters, visited 
the citrus fairs of Riverside and Los Angeles, 
and were shown in part the toils and the suc- 
cesses in the fair domain of Southern Califor- 
nia. The writer at the time contributed a series 
of letters to a well known evening paper, giv- 
ing in some degree his impressions of the coun- 
try and the people. The time for minute de- 
scriptions of citrus fair exhibits has now gone 
by with the event, but a certain amount of gen- 
eralizing upon the possibilities of the south-land 
communities may perhaps be pardoned. The 
writer has always had faith in and a liking for 
Southern California and its people, counting 
many warm personal friends among its pleas- 
ant settlements, and keeping track, through 
the toils of editorial work on a daily journal, 
of the growths and gains of that region. So 
these glimpses of the present and prophecies 
of the future are a gift of good-will to friends 
who shall here be nameless. The real difficulty 
which one encounters is to avoid understating 
the large and pregnant facts of the new devel- 
opments of the five southern counties under 
consideration. Taken together, they form a re- 
gion of unique and magnificent capabilities, an 
empire in itself, and plainly entering upon a ca- 
reer of commercial, industrial, and agricultural 
achievements which must greatly advance the 
prosperity of the whole coast. 

In entering upon the subject, let us see what 
sort of a land this Southern California is. It isa 
realm of beauty and strength, shut apart from the 
northern lands by great and glorious mountain 
barriers, and crags about whose snowy pinna- 
cles the songs and raptures of a mighty people 
shall some day cling. The grand Sierra Madre, 
the rugged Cucamonga range, the blue San 
Bernardino peaks, are as fit themes for pen of 
poet and pencil of artist as are the Carpathians 
and Apennines, or the silver dome and gla- 
cial rivers of Mount Blanc and the Rigi. The 
time will come when vales like Montecito and 
Ojai will have equal fame with Tempé and 
Cashmere. It is a burden upon the spirit that 
one cannot name in this paragraph all the lovely 
valleys of these southern counties. By each 
stream, and nestling in each mountain range, 
are nooks fit for colonies—are dimpled hollows, 





windless, glad, unhaunted, waiting for the home- 
seekers of strong arms and eager souls to make 
the wilderness bloom and ripen apples of gold, 
fruits of the four-rivered garden of Eden. 

* In spring-time journeyings through Southern 
California two pictures rise before one’s dreams 
in mingling suggestions. One vision is that of 
the mountain-girded Abyssinian vale of Rasse- 
las, shut in from the bitter pains and noisy ter- 
rors of the striving world; a dreamy, quiet, un- 
troubled land, full of fair sights and gentle 
sounds, and murmurous tones of reeds and 
lutes and twilight singing. Another dream is 
that @f Plato’s Atlantis, the imperial island 
where endless summer reigned, and the people 
were rich and wise and pure; the realm of 
which the Antilles and the Cuban mountains 
are the fragmentary summits; the land where 
the dragon- watched garden of the Hesperides 
grew in the morning of the world and ripened 
its shining fruit, quest of heroes and guerdon of 
kings. The dream-gardens of ancient tales are 
being planted now in our own California. Not 
a single city or province of the countries about 
the Mediterranean can longer feel secure in its 
peculiar products. The irrepressible American 
has entered a new field—that of intensive hor- 
ticulture, in a semi-tropic land, assisted by the 
experience and warned by the failures of other 
communities. One need not be a prophet, nor 
the son of a prophet, to foretell grand results in 
the immediate future. 

When one speaks of Southern California, it 
is with a feeling of pride and hopefulness. So 
much has been already done by the busy peo- 
ple of those sunland counties, and there are so 
many as yet undeveloped resources in that re- 
gion, that the subject grows upon and over- 
whelms the honest searcher for facts. In the 
outset, it must be said that both overpraise and 
overblame have fallen to the unfortunate lot of 
Southern Californians during the past twenty 
years. The people of that section have known 
alternate coaxing and bullying. Though they 
love their land with passionate fervor, they have 
been told that it was a desert; because they 
have an almost ideal climate, of Grecian purity 
and Italian sweetness, they have been called 
climate - mad; though their horticultural tri- 
umphs are many and marvelous, they are too 
often asked whether any good can come out of 
Nazareth? Their true strength has often been 
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misapprehended ; the meaning of their peace- 
ful colonies has not been rightly read; the work, 
which is surely given to their hands among the 
coming communities of the Pacific Coast, is not 
yet fairly conceived. Flippant writers on the 
subject read of occasional seasons of drought, 
against which the water-reservoirs of the fut- 
ure will guard, and straightway deride South- 
ern California. They hear that there are in the 
single county of Los Angeles sixty thousand 
orange and lemon trees in bearing, and one 
hundred thousand more trees planted, and & 
once they wilt, weep, collapse, and indulge in 
jeremiads about the woeful overdoing of the 
citrus fruit crops! It is always the men who 
have nothing to sell that are afraid of commer- 
cial crises, and it is men who have neither trees 
nor vines planted that gush over the certain 
overdoing of oranges and grapes. There are 
problems enough before the Saxons of South- 
ern California, but their true friends wil] ever 
urge them on in their distinctive pursuits, bid- 
ding them plant more trees, build more can- 
neries, found more colonies in lowland vales, 
near the smiling sea, and on sunlit uplands, 
under the shadowing peaks. 

Many horticultural products, which give great 
promise of future profit, are now in a merely ex- 
perimental stage in Southern California. Oth- 
ers, which certainly are successful, have not yet 
been extended sufficiently. What is now want- 
ed to give these Southern counties their des- 
tined place in wealth and population, is that 
they shall so develop their distinctive industries 
as to virtually control the world’s markets. To- 
ward this goal the united efforts of whole com- 
munities must be directed. Let us suppose, for 
instance, that after years of struggle and in- 
tense, but temporary, rivalries, the best horti- 
cultural products of each separate valley, dis- 
trict, colony, or county, gain a world-wide rep- 
utation. One place will grow what are con- 
fessedly the best oranges; another, the best 
lemons; a third, the choicest limes; a fourth, 
will be an olive center. Here fresh fruits will 
be a specialty; there, dried fruits, such as 
prunes and apricots. Canneries will exist every- 
where, but a few will take rank as putting up 
the best flavored fruits. A few spots will fur- 
nish the costliest brands of raisins, surpassing 
even the best Malagas. Of course, by the time 
these places of peculiar excellence for fruits are 
discovered, and their fame sent abroad, there 
will be thousands of acres of high-grade fruit 
lands occupied. Before the half a dozen vine- 
yards that will produce the diamond drops of 
Chéteau Laffitte have been found, the sunny 
slopes for leagues will be clad in royal purple 
of autumn vintages each year. In brief, the 





proper development of Southern California’s 
horticultural interests must come in part from 
the ardent devotion of each community to that 
which it can grow best, until the great mer- 
chants of the world are forced to come here 
to bid upon our products. 

When the Nicaragua ship-canal is completed, 
let us hope that Riverside can load ships with 
oranges, San Diego with lemons, Sierra Madre 
with limes, San Gabriel with pomegranates and 
guavas, Pasadena with canned fruits, citrons, 
jellies, and marmalades, Ventura with apricots, 
Santa Barbara with olives, essences, and per- 
fumes, Anaheim and Cucamonga with casks of 
wine. The list grows too long. There are fifty 
other places, of musical names and ardent am- 
bitions, worthy rivals with each of those we 
have named. 

Culturists of semi-tropic fruit are too apt to 
talk eloquently about the London and Conti- 
nental market. Beyond a doubt the natural 
growth of the United States will make it hard 
to fully supply the markets of the great Ameri- 
can cities. But this is precisely the task set be- 
fore us at present. The American people must 
drink Californian wines, and eat Californian 
canned and dried fruits, figs, raisins, jams, jel- 
lies, crystallized fruits, and delicate confections 
of innumerable sorts. The quality of these 
products must be so unimpeachable, and the 
business energy displayed in their introduction 
so great, that no other State can successfully 
compete with us. Nor is this an exaggerated 
hope. Soil, climate, and location combine to 
make the semi-tropic fruit center of the world 
in Southern California. The time may come 
when the table-lands of Mexico and Central 
America will be rivals in certain fruits, but for 
most of that region coffee and other plants not 
successful here are best adapted. There is less 
danger from that direction than people imag- 
ine. Orange groves are not planted in a day, 
nor will New England colonies choose waste 
wildernesses under a foreign flag when they can 
live in Southern California on the border lands 
of two climatic zones, and grow in the same 
field apples and lemons, pines and palms, snow- 
drops and camellias. 

Now, much of this, to one who is unac- 
quainted with the sober prose of horticulture, 
may seem like a mere fragment of exuberant 
optimism. Few men have yet dared to print 
what they believe to be fair estimates of the 
future wealth of California from this class of 
products. The total, after all possible deduc- 
tions, is so enormous as to stagger belief. Six 
thousand acres of vines in Los Angeles County 
are said to have produced a crop worth $1,000,- 
ooo last year, and the vineyards as yet planted 
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scarcely make a showing in the wide areas 
which might be devoted to this industry. In 
the whole State there are now sixty-five thou- 
sand acres of vineyards, besides those planted 
this season, but only a small part of this acre- 
age is yet in full bearing. It is thought that 
forty million acres of land in California is fit 
for vineyard purposes. Much of this can be 
used for other fruits, also; some of it is too dry 
for anything but grapes. The phylloxera has 
not yet been found in the southern counties, and 
may be kept out for an indefinite period by 
united action on the part of those interested. 
Olive orchards have paid at the rate of $1,000 
per acre, and the quantity produced in the State 
is only a drop in the bucket—not enough yet 
to be quoted in a market report. The young 
man who will plant out an olive grove will never 
regret his action. It is one of the safest, most 
permanent branches of horticulture. Decidu- 
ous fruits, considered as a class, are of equal 
importance with the famed citrian beauties. 
Pears for Eastern shipment, and peaches, nec- 
tarines, plums, and apricots for canning, are 
not least among the great coming industries. 
The whole subject must be dismissed with the 
remark that there is land enough and energy 
enough in this State to raise the fruit supply of 
a continent. The divisions of this fascinating 
field of horticulture are so numerous that each 
man may choose that branch best adapted to 
his tastes, and develop it into its fullest results. 
And we may confidently look for scientific 
horticultural triumphs in Southern California. 
Some are already evident; more may be ex- 
pected. New varieties of fruit will be produced, 
and new methods of culture established. We 
shall have hundreds and thousands of enthusi- 
asts to make patient experiments and report 
results to the world at large. There will be 
new horticultural journals, or the old ones must 
waken into newer life, keeping step with the 
new era. Looking upon the many signs of 
horticultural progress already shown, the day- 
dawn is so bright that no joy is misplaced, no 
enthusiasm foolish. 

This coming land of Southern California is 
to be a land of almost ideal homes. We shall 
leave to the northwest, sea-like with its prai- 
ries reaching to the Arctic shores, the league- 
long wheat-fields of the future; the ancient buf- 
falo ranges of the Rockies must become the cat- 
tle-producing centers of the continent, and grow 
black with their stormy herds; Arizona, New 
Mexico, Utah, Colorado, may pour out their 
precious metals, and build up mining cities 
greater than Freiberg and Swansea—all these 
-are peaceful victories of our brother-men and 
4ellow-citizens, and everywhere, over the regions 


we have named, there will assuredly be quiet 
hamlets, and busy cities, and happy homes, 
But for us of California, north and south, and 
wherever horticulture, the fair goddess who js 
making the world young once more, is crowned 
as queen and welcomed as friend, there are to 
be homes for rich and poor. Whole communi- 
ties of men shall rest, each one under his own 
orange tree, and blessed in his own garden. 
Thus, in our own way, we are solving a prob- 
lem which has perplexed the world. We are 
jeshaping a reply to warrior, and social reformer, 
and nihilist. 

When, under the system of intensive horti- 
culture which is being developed in Southern 
California, a person can live in peac@ and com- 
fort, and support his family on ten acres of 
land, the suburban life is made possible for 
thousands. Intellectual culture and all the re- 
finements of life must flourish in such comm- 
nities. Here the arts and sciences will pros- 
per; here temples of white marble will be built, 
and filled with worshipers ages hence. Let us 
hope that in Southern California there will be 
no million-peopled metropolis, crime-laden, ter- 
ror- haunted by specters of infamy, and shaken 
by thousand - spindled machineries. May her 
fair villages and towns grow to be still fairer 
cities, and extend their realm of gardens con- 
tinually wider until the suburbs of one melt 
imperceptibly into another; until the circuit of 
the year shall be fragrant with roses, white with 
miles of magnolias; until sweet -faced children 
and glad lovers walk through avenues of palms, 
arecas, and auricarias; and until it becomes a 
land to which pilgrims journey from the con- 
fines of the world, forgetting the princely capi- 
tals of Europe. This future is in the hands of 
the people of California. Faith, toil, and pa- 
tience must make it real. The foundations 
have been nobly laid by people whom we de- 
light to honor, brave, silver-haired heroes yet 
with us. Let the young men and maidens of 
the State go forward to carve the pillars, raise 
the arches, and, in shining alcoves, place the 
statues of peace and plenty, of hope, love, and 
purity. 

This California of which. I dream as best- 
loved of earthly paradises, in these coming 
years, is enough to move the dullest heart to 
fervor. It isa glorious empire, as yet undevel- 
oped, from that southern city on the hills, where 
the San Diegans wait for the treasure-ships of 
Cathay and the steel giants of Boston's rail- 
road, to where the herders of Modoc corral their 
cattle on the shores of Eagle Lake, and the 
light-house keepers of rain-swept Mendocino 
trim their savior-lamps. Three-quarters of a 
million, all told, are we, on these western 
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shores, keeping the borders of acontinent. In 
unity, in friendship, in brotherly affection, these 
fifty counties of this imperial State should be 
linked each with each, and with the central 
thought of best developing our realm for those 
who are to take our places. 

If it be true that there is springing up in the 
southern counties of California a sentiment in 
favor of dividing the State at some future time, 
it is none the less true that the people of north- 
ern and central California are realizing more 
and more, year after year, the beauty and 
strength of the tropic south-land. Our love 
for it widens and deepens as our knowledge of 
its virtues increases. Only when convinced 
that a separation is best for the interests of 
these counties would the judgment of thought- 
ful men approve such a step. The time may 
come when separate State governments will 
seem desirable. But, without entering into 
any lengthy argument upon this complex and 
highly interesting subject, our view at least may 
be presented. 

This France-like empire, named a State, is, 
in its present form and location, admirably 
suited to be the commercial autocrat of the 
Pacific Ocean and the countries that border 
upon it. If we can but develop a perfect friend- 
liness between the various sections of the State, 
and work together harmoniously, our capital- 
ists will more and more control the forests, 
fisheries, and fur trade of the North, and the 
mines of the South, until we draw tribute from 
the shores of the whole continent, from Cape 
Horn to the Aleutians, and from Saghalien to 
Madagascar. That much of a future, if we are 
true to our better natures, one may perceive 
dimly looming up from the slowly shaping 
present. But first, before any of these outer 
conquests are won, we must settle certain fun- 
damental problems, which, if we do not sub- 
stantially vanquish, it will be the worse for us 





in the end. Plain enough it is that if South- 
ern California be governed well and cheaply, 
and be shown sympathy and helped effectively, 
she will stay by us forever. 

Now, after all that has been said in this ar- 
ticle about the future colonies of that region, 
it remains to be stated that the problem of 
water-supplies and riparian rights lies the near- 
est to the needs of the people. Nor is this a 
problem of the southern counties only, for, in 
one form or another, it has general signifi- 
cance. There are hardly half a dozen coun- 
ties in the State where the use of water from 
springs, wells, or streams, is not at times de- 
sirable. I have seen irrigation ditches in Trin- 
ity and Shasta, and along the foothills on both 
sides of the upper Sacramento. Semi-tropic 
California needs a system of catchment reser- 
voirs, on a large scale, similar to those in use 
in India. Sub-irrigation must be used in many 
cases. This work should be taken up by the 
people of the whole State, and considered con- 
jointly with the dééris problem, each being of 
immediate and unspeakable importance. 

If we face these twin problems, strong with 
a sense of our own resources, not faltering, nor 
shrinking, nor dividing our dominion, I am 
sure that England’s earlier empire of the At- 
lantic will be but a type of our later supremacy 
over the Pacific coasts and islands. But final- 
ly, if our southern kinsfolk think they must be 
a separate people, we will not worry, nor vitu- 
perate, but bid them God-speed, and fairly di- 
vide our household possessions. Whatever 
happens, they are blood of our blood, equal in- 
heritors of name and fame. In their lovely 
homes and wide, most musical cities, may art 
and literature win the brightest triumphs of 
American thought. May their citrus groves 
and warm, welcoming friendships, then, as now, 
be an unfailing charm and perpetual blessing 
for tourists from Northern California. 

CHARLES H. SHINN. 











THE PARISH 


Rev. John Ellis was the Rector of St. Paul’s 
Church at Newhall, California. This old gen- 
tleman had an abiding confidence in his fel- 
low-men which amounted to a weakness, and 
a hatred of politics which amounted to a mania. 

To his theological mind election day was a 
dreadful visitation of hell, and he would as soon 
have thought of eloping with the leading so- 





prano of his choir as of exercising his rights as 
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an American citizen and voting even at the 
county election for a school trustee. 

With all these peculiarities of early educa- 
tion and training, the old gentleman was thor- 
oughly honest in his views, and did not hesitate 
to openly proclaim them from the pulpit. Still, 
his blunt remarks on these subjects did not in 
the least offend those of his congregation who 
held opposite views. 
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Other agencies were at work, however, which 
made him unpopular with a parish over which 
he had presided faithfully for fifteen years. 

Rev. Mr. Ellis had somehow got to be too 
commonplace for Newhall. His flock began 
to get wearied of his discourses, although not 
one in twenty could have repeated a single one 
of his texts, of which he had at least thirty. 
To them the bread of life which he had admin- 
istered that he might keep his own larder 
stocked began to have a moldy smell. In short, 
it was time that a fresh hand was at the helm. 

A number of busy-bodies who had determined 
on his going set about the work of undermin- 
ing his character in the most business-like man- 
ner possible. 

One day he performed the funeral rites for a 
poor outcast woman, and went so far as to ex- 
press the opinion, as he stood over her coffin, 
that beneath the sheltering arms of Christ 
there was still room for the soul of the depart- 
ed. This expression of confidence in the infi- 
nite forgiveness of God went through half a 
dozen mouths, and presently passed current to 
the effect that the Rector considered the out- 
cast a good deal more likely to be saved than a 
large majority of women in his own parish. So 
the wretched mongers of scandal mined and 
sapped the character of the poor man until the 
whole structure was ready to fall to pieces at a 
touch. While pouring hot shot at the world, 
the flesh, and the devil, he little realized that 
his worst enemies were in his own camp. 

It was determined at the annual Easter elec- 
tion to request Mr. Ellis to resign. 

There happened to live in the town of New- 
hall a politician named Seth Johnson, by com- 
mon consent called “Boss Johnson,” by reason 
of his. generally acknowledged ability to connu- 
biate in politics and successfully conduct the 
ceremonies iricidental to the primary elections. 
His “slate factory” was an establishment which 
inspired respect, and the wares he turned out, 
either for city or county purposes, were “hard 
to smash.” 

Johnson had a habit of keeping an eye and 
ear open to the drift of passing events, and the 
job to oust the Rector of St. Paul’s had not es- 
caped his notice. Like the Melter Moss of 
stage tradition, he loved to be able to -spoil 
somebody’s little game. The idea of taking an 
active hand in a church election had a novelty 
about it that pleased Johnson mightily, and he 
rubbed his hands together at the prospect of 
such diversion. The regular county election 
would not come off for a year yet, and he must 
do something to keep his hand in. 

Having made up his mind, he proceeded im- 
mediately to business according to his usual 





custom, and went straight to the Rector’s sty- 
dio. When Rev. Mr. Ellis opened his door in 
response to the ring, and saw the hardened and 
disreputable politician, he was at first overcome 
with astonishment, but recovered sufficiently to 
invite him in, supposing that perhaps a funeral 
was on the ¢afis. There was probably no man 
in the town toward whom the Rector of St. 
Paul’s entertained a more deeply rooted dislike 
than Boss Johnson, not realizing that politi- 
cians, like preachers, are apt to be foully slan- 
dered and that reputations are more artificial 
than real. 

After opening the ball with a few preliminary 
remarks on the prospect of rain before morning, 
the “Boss” proceeded directly to the business 
in hand. 

“Mr. Ellis, I think some of joining your 
church, and as I am not much acquainted with 
the organization, I thought I’d just step in and 
gather some information on the subject.” 

The Rector was almost dazed by the frank 
and outspoken utterance of Mr. Johnson. 

“The door of the tabernacle is always open, 
and the vilest sinner may enter.” 

“You will understand, perhaps, that I haven't 
been much of a religious man of late years, but 
I have a family. My wife likes your church, 
and I want to send my little girls to Sunday- 
school.” 

“A very commendable procedure, Mr. John- 
son, I am sure. The church alone can furnish 
them with the consolation of true religion.” 

“My idea exactly. Now, if I join your party 
—that is, your church—and subscribe to the 
constitution and by-laws, will that make me eli- 
gible?” 

“Do you wish to become a full member by 
the rites of baptism and confirmation?” 

“Don’t you let a man come in on trial for a 
year or so—let him sort o’ feel his way? Can't 
I just take a pew and listen to the sermons? 
Can’t I vote at the church elections unless I 
hold all the degrees?” 

“Ah, in that case any man who pays his pew 
rent can vote at the Easter election.” 

At this information the eye of the Boss bright- 
ened, and he began to see his way ahead. 

“T don’t want to do things with a rush, Mr. 
Ellis. I'll just take a pew for a starter, and go 
a little slow at first until I get confidence in the 
game. That'll do me for the first year. I’ve 
always been in the habit of having a little some- 
thing to say in the management of any organi- 
zation I’m connected with. I like to feel that I 
have a hand—a little of the ‘say so,’ as it were.” 

“I am glad to see you take such a commend- 
able interest in the affairs of the parish. I 
never like to see men lukewarm in the service.” 
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“Perhaps I can induce some more of the 
boys to join the ranks. Just let me know the 
charges on some of your second-class pews. 
We'll put up with a few back-seats for a spell. 
We don’t want to crowd ourselves to the front, 
you know.” 

“People are not obliged to pay for the lower 
pews at all, but any contributions will be ac- 
ceptable.” 

“All these contributors vote at the regular 
election, Mr. Ellis?” 

“All vote who wish, Mr. Johnson.” 

“When do the primaries come off?” 

“Eh?” 

“That is, the election?” 

“In two weeks. It is only a formality. Of 
course, there is no opposition. I am elected 
year after year by a unanimous vote. We have 
none of the fierce, and I may say unseemly, 
struggles which characterize your political elec- 
tions. Heaven forbid that the church should 
ever be disgraced by such unchristian strife! 
The unscrupulous connubiations of worldly pol- 
itics never find a footing in the tabernacle of 
the Lord.” 

The Boss smiled a broad and continuous 
smile at this speech, and put down a ten-dollar 
piece for his pew, after which he bade his new 
spiritual guide good evening, and as he left was 
shaken warmly by the hand. 

Inside of half an hour, Boss Johnson was 
closeted with a half dozen of his political hench- 
men in the private card-room of Jack’s Ex- 
change, and there outlined his plan to his as- 
tonished listeners for capturing the election of 
St. Paul’s Church, and running the parochial 
machinery “their way.” The shout of laughter 
which greeted the proposal can well be imag- 
ined. The idea tickled the fancies of these 
men immensely. 

“Let’s don’t bother with the election, Boss. 
Turn loose the sack and buy up a majority of 
the vestry ; that’s the business,” said one of the 
group, to whom Johnson always intrusted the 
placing of money where its fruits would assume 
tangible shape. 

“No corruption, Billy. This is a church elec- 
tion, and the vestry come high—awful high.” 

It was finally decided that twenty men should 
take pews in the church, pay their slip-rent, 
and vote at the Easter election, Johnson fur- 
nishing the necessary coin. 

On the following Sunday, the worthy pastor 
was astonished to see such an influx of the 
“worldly” element come to hear him preach, 
and delighted with the marked attention paid 
to his discourse. On the following Saturday 
evening the election took place in the church. 
The opposers of the Rector were out in full 





force, and confident of being able to “oust the 
present administrator.” The Johnson crowd 
were also there “well bearded,” except one, who 
had been wounded in a scrimmage over a min- 
ing claim, but he sent a proxy in due form. 

After the leader of the ousting faction made 
the vestry nominations, Mr. Johnson rose, and, 
in a solemn voice, as if addressing a county 
convention, said: 

“Gentlemen, I rise to place in nomination 
five men, whose course in standing pat with 
the regular straight ticket has always been the 
one prime object of their lives. They have al- 
ways bowed to the deliberations of the caucus, 
and never voted but one ticket since they were 
—baptized. They never bucked or kicked, gen- 
tlemen. I mean that whatever was the result of 
good square work, and had the stamp of the 
church’s approval on its face, was current coin 
with them. We propose to organize this church 
on the solid foundation of free speech, a fair bal- 
lot, and good will to men. I may have slightly 
digressed from some of the points in issue, but 
you all know what I mean. We will, after 
choosing our leader and officers for the ensu- 
ing year, fall to work with a will, and plant the 
banners of the true faith on the outer walls of 
every sect that grows. I think that if we pull 
together this year we can run the Presbyterians 
out of the burg by next fall, and close up the 
mortgage on the old Methodist Theology Works 
by Christmas.” 

Quelling the symptoms of applause, which 
seemed about to come from his forces, Johnson 
made his vestry nominations, and when the 
ballot was taken elected them by twelve ma- 
jority. He then took the chair, declared the 
proceedings unanimous, reélected the old pas- 
tor by a vivd voce vote, and raised his salary 
by the same course—all inside of five minutes. 
The astonishment of Mr. Ellis was equaled only 
by the chagrin of his enemies, who had so sig- 
nally failed in carrying their plans into effect. 

After this little episode, there was naturally 
enough somewhat of a falling off in attendance 
among the politicians who had temporarily 
joined St. Paul’s; but Johnson took a profound 
interest in the affairs of the church, finally be- 
coming a vestryman, and one of the most active 
members of the flock. He so continued until 
the death of the Rector, and, although he held 
the good man’s memory in the deepest rever- 
ence, neither this nor the services of the church 
ever had sufficient effect upon him to wean him 
from the habits of worldliness; and to this day 
he delights to pack a primary or put up a com- 
bination to capture a county convention as of 
old, not neglecting to take an active part in the 
parish elections. . 
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For the last seven years he never failed to 
have the vestry his way, and, according to the 
more generally accepted theory, he will con- 
tinue to maintain his control as long as the 


vances in years, and retires from the turmoil 
and excitement of active political life, he will 
find the annual church election sufficiently ex- 
hilarating to afford the pastime which his spirit 


parish shall exist. He thinks that as he ad- 


craves. Sam Davis. 





PARTED. 


Can I believe, what yet mine eyes have seen, 
That we are parted who were once so near? 
That far behind us lie the meadows green, 
Where we no more may greet the early year, 
And praise the dewy crocus-buds, while yet 
More happy in each other than in spring? 
If I remember, how should you forget, 
And leave me lonely in my wandering? 


Can I believe, what yet mine ears have heard, 
That severed is our sweet companionship? 

An autumn wind among the woodlands stirred 
And blew your kisses from my grieving lip; 

Time stepped between us, and unclasped our hands 
That reach in vain across the widening days ; 

Life met our wistful looks with stern commands, 


And led us coldly down divided ways. 


Can I believe, what yet my heart has felt, 
That never more our paths will be the same? 
That even now your joyous musings melt 
To tenderer longing at a dearer name? 
Then say farewell, since that must be the word. 
In life’s strange journey I may yet rejoice, 
But still through all its voices will be heard 
The lingering echo of your vanished voice. 


KATHARINE LEE BATES. 





WHAT IS A UNIVERSITY? 


The different uses of the terms, “ university,” 
“college,” “professional school,” etc., are one 
indication of the different views as to the whole 
question of university education. In Germany 
these terms mean one thing, in England an- 
other, and in this country any one of several 
different things. Underlying these different 
uses, however, there is discoverable an effort 
to express a more or less clearly recognized dis- 
tinction, which, in accordance with the best 
usage in this country, may be conveyed by 
some such definitions as follow :—a college is 
an orgahized body of teachers and students, 





collected together for instruction and study, 
having special reference on the part of the pu- 
pils to the attainment of a complete liberal 
education; a professional school is such an or- 
ganized body, having special reference on the 
part of the pupils to the acquirement of a pro- 
fession; a university is a union of such organ- 
izations, whatever their plan or purpose, and 
whether few or many. The distinction, then, 
between a college and a professional school is 
one of aim on the part of the pupils. The aim 
of a college is chiefly educative, or in the di- 
rection of an education: the aim of a profes- 
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sional school is chiefly occupative, or in the 
direction of an occupation. 

In the University of California certain of the 
professional schools (those, namely, at Berke- 
ley) are also called “colleges,” as well as the 
College of Letters, which is the only one an- 
swering to what is usually so called in this 
country. That is to say, the College of Letters 
is a body of professors, instructors, and stu- 
dents, with a four years’ course of instruction 
having for its aim the attainment of a liberal 
education. While the so-called “scientific col- 
leges” have courses which are chiefly occupa- 
tive in their aim, answering to those of what 
are elsewhere called professional schools, they 
are, in fact, parallel to the schools of medicine 
and law; except that the students of these lat- 
ter (unfortunately, perhaps, for those profes- 
sions) do not necessarily spend any time in 
previous collegiate residence and instruction, 
whereas the students of the “scientific colleges” 
in their first two years of residence share some 
of the studies of the College of Letters. It 
should be added that, the faculties of the Uni- 
versity being by no means full, some of the 
professors in the various professional schools 
give instruction to the students of the College 
of Letters, and vice versd. 

The origin of the University of California 


may be said to date back to the first constitu- 
tional convention, in 1849. The “argonauts,” 
apparently seeing, after all, where the true 
“golden fleece” was to be looked for, provided 
expressly in the Constitution for the establish- 
ment of “a university for the promotion of lit- 


erature, the arts, and sciences.” Thus liberal 
and broad, from the very beginning, was the 
plan of the University. The next step was the 
grant by Congress of seventy-two sections of 
land for the support of the institution thus plan- 
ned. The same Congress also gave ten sections 
of land to provide suitable buildings. In 1862, 
Congress made a third grant of one hundred 
and fifty thousand acres of land, to furnish 
funds for (in the language of this so-called 
“Morrill Bill”) the maintenance of “liberal and 
practical education.” The bill stipulates that 
there shall be maintained “at least one college 
where the leading object shall be, without 
excluding other scientific and classical studies, 
and including military tactics, to teach such 
branches of learning as are related to agricult- 
ure and the mechanic arts, in such manner as 
the Legislature may prescribe, in order to pro- 
mote the liberal and practical education of the 
industrial classes in the several pursuits and 
professions of life.” Nothing could be more 
generously comprehensive than the language of 
this “Morrill Bill,” securing as it does that the 
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children of the industrial classes shall have op- 
portunities to prepare for all the different pro- 
fessions in life, and that they shall be offered a 
full liberal education, including all the scientific 
and classical studies. It wisely guards, also, 
against any narrow interpretation of agricult- 
ure and the mechanic arts, as subjects of study, 
by requiring not the teaching of mere manual 
dexterities, but the “branches of learning,” the 
scientific facts and principles, relating to these 
subjects. The College of Agriculture in the 
University fulfills these requirements by its di- 
rect instruction and by means of its connection 
with the courses of the other professional 
schools, and of the College of Letters. 

The present beautiful domain of the Univer- 
sity at Berkeley was a gift from the old Col- 
lege of California, which at the establishment 
of the University was merged into it, with a 
sole stipulation as to the breadth and grade of 
the proposed institution, which must include, 
among other things, “an academical college of 
the same grade and with courses equal to those 
of Eastern colleges.” 

The liberal intention of all these successive 
plans and gifts was well carried out by the Act 
of Legislature incorporating the University, ap- 
proved March 23, 1868, which reads as follows: 
“A State University is hereby created, pursu- 
ant to the Constitution of the State of Califor- 
nia, and in order to devote to the largest pur- 
poses of education the [above Congressional ] 
benefaction The University shall have 
for its design to provide instruction and com- 
plete education in all the departments of sci- 
ence, literature, art, industrial and professional 
pursuits, and general education, ....” This 
Act of Incorporation was accompanied by an 
appropriation of $200,000. 

All the subsequent gifts to the University 
(and they have been many, both from public 
and private beneficence) have been given with 
the understanding that the broad and liberal 
plan of the institution should not be narrowed 
or interfered with. This understanding has 
now become law, by incorporation in an article 
of the Constitution, forever forbidding any in- 
terference with its permanent organization and 
natural development. 

Thus, it will be seen that we have in Cali- 
fornia an institution of learning based on an 
unusually broad and substantial foundation. 
Nothing could be freer and wider than its scope, 
and the State has itself become responsible for 
its permanence and steady progress. There 
has been in past time some apprehension of 
danger lest this broad intention should be mis- 
understood. Dissatisfaction was expressed by 
one and another person of captious disposition, 
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or of eccentric notions, and not well acquainted 
with the facts of its history, that the whole Uni- 
versity was not turned into a school for the pur- 
suit of this or that particular study, or occupa- 
tion. Some ill informed persons asserted that 
the “Morrill Bill” had called for a technical 
school merely, and, being ignorant that this 
grant was only one among many sources of its 
income, were querulous as to the broad organ- 
ization of the University. Some have thought 
it should be only a classical college; others 
that it should be only a cluster of professional 
schools. Others, again, forgetting that the Uni- 
versity was an accomplished fact, holding large 
properties for the expenditure of whose income 
according to a particular plan the State had be- 
come responsible, were heard to declare their 
doubts as to the propriety of having any such 
institution at all, or any other than sectarian 
methods of education. But it is by this time 
pretty well understood what was and must con- 
tinue to be the comprehensive plan of the Uni- 
versity ; and that the only question now is, how 
best can this plan be carried on to complete 
fulfillment? In other words, the plan of the 
University, from its very first inception in the 
minds of the argonauts of 1849, through the 
successive acts and appropriations of the Leg- 
islature, and the different Congressional grants, 
and the gifts of private munificence, has been 
to provide—not a college alone, nor a profes- 
sional school alone, nor any small cluster of 
such, but a great university, “for the promo- 
tion of literature, the arts, and sciences;” for 
“liberal and practical education ;” for “instruc- 
tion and complete education in all the depart- 
ments of science and literature ;” with “courses 
equal to those of Eastern colleges;” with “sci- 
entific and classical studies,” and with such 
“branches of learning” as may fit for “the sev- 
eral pursuits and professions of life.” 

Not only has the foundation of a great insti- 
tution been thus wisely laid, but something of 
the superstructure has been already built: more, 
it may be, than many persons suppose, unless 
they have given some attention to the matter. 
The work of building a university is not noisy, 
nor is its daily operation such as to attract the 
attention of the public. The Legislature has 
carefully but constantly made appropriations 
for one and another good purpose. There have 
been many large gifts, such as that of Mr. Har- 
mon of a gymnasium and audience room, that 
of Mr. Bacon of an art building, and that of 
Mr. Reese of $50,000 to the library. The Re- 
gents have worked faithfully, and have made 
few mistakes, and had few things to undo and 
do over again. There are at present eleven 
chairs filled: namely, the professorships of Lat- 





in, Greek, Mathematics, English Language and 
Literature, History and Political Economy, 
Physics, Mechanics, Geology and Natural His. 
tory, Chemistry, Agriculture, and Engineering 
and Astronomy. Besides the tutorial work of 
additional instructors in these branches, there 
is instruction in Rhetoric and Logic, Botany, 
Mineralogy, Mining and Metallurgy, the Mod- 
ern Languages and Hebrew. There are also 
laboratories, valuable apparatus, collections in 
natural history, and a library of some twenty 
thousand volumes. The number of students is 
not so large as it would be if there were more 
high schools and academies throughout the 
State. But they are earnest and vigorous young 
men and women. It is safe to say that there is 
not a college community in the United States 
that is more orderly, more moral, more earnest- 
ly at work than that of the University of Cali- 
fornia.* 

Already, therefore, a student has large op- 
portunities opened to him at Berkeley. There 
are, however, great gaps in the broad plan not 
yet filled. Many chairs remain to be endowed, 
and some important subjects of study are not 
yet at all represented except in their literature. 
There is a fine opportunity for some man of 
wealth and culture to endow a professorship of 
mental philosophy, or one of moral philosophy, 
or one of the modern languages, or one of fine 
art, or one of the science of government, or one 
of many other important branches. Not but 
that some of these subjects are represented by 
tutorial work, but there needs to be a full pro- 
fessor—the foremost man in the country, if pos- 
sible, as the recognized head of each of these 
departments: a man who shall be known as an 
authority in his subject, and who is pushing on 
the progress of the world’s knowledge in that 
subject; having under him as many instructors 
as may be necessary to assist him in efficient 
work with his pupils. 

Having said so much of one particular insti- 
tution, let us take up again the general ques- 
tion: what is a university? 

The derivation of the word “university” is 
often, but erroneously, supposed to indicate the 
universality of its teachings. The true ety- 
mology points to the old Latin law term, uzi- 
versitas, which signified any corporation hold- 
ing a charter from the government and there- 
by assuming an official and permanent exist- 
ence. The earliest institutions of learning were 
not in this sense universities; for whatever 





* We are glad to see by recent advices from England that 
Cambridge University has at last caught up with the Universi- 
ties of California and Michigan on the question of admitting 
both sexes equally. It will not be long, probably, before all 
our principal American colleges are abreast of the times on this 
point. 
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powers were granted to them were temporarily 
bestowed upon the individual men at their head. 
But when multitudes of youth and valuable ac- 
cumulations of property came to be gathered 
together, the need was felt of some stable sys- 
tem of authority. It was not sufficient to grant 
to certain individuals personal powers which 
would expire at their death, but a charter was 
given to the organization as a permanent whole, 
a universitas,a stable universe, secured against 
vicissitudes of change, whatever men might 
happen to fill its offices and chairs. 

There are evidently two aspects in which to 
regard such an organization: first, as a place 
for instruction; secondly, as a place for study 
and research. 

As a place for instruction, a university must 
include opportunities both for a generabeduca- 
tion, and for special and professional training. 
It must therefore have, first of all, and as a nu- 
cleus and center for everything else, a college; 
thoroughly equipped, so as to give young men 
and women a complete, liberal education. In 
this college there must be instruction in every 
one of those great subjects which the best edu- 
cational experience of the world has found to be 
serviceable for intellectual development. The 


college is a place, above all things, for develop- 


ing the power of thought. Not so much what 
aman can seem, not what he can get and have 
in the world, but what he can be—is the ques- 
tion here to be determined. The studies and 
exercises are chosen with reference to their 
power to produce the large natured, full-mind- 
ed, forceful-minded man. Hence, among other 
studies, the attention in all colleges of the first 
rank to the Latin, Greek, and English litera- 
tures: because these are the three great intel- 
lectual peoples of the world; and it is by close 
contact with their greatest minds that one 
learns what Mr. Matthew Arnold well points 
out as the important thing to learn—“the capa- 
bilities and performances of the human spirit.” 
And the college above all holds fast to the study 
of philosophy: because a liberal education con- 
sists largely in the ability to partake of and per- 
petuate the great flowing stream of human 
thought. 

The instruction, moreover, should be of the 
highest quality in every department. We have 
called such a college the nucleus of the whole 
university, because its chief aim is liberal edu- 
cation, that is to say the building of men. The 
work of the professional schools comes after- 
ward. You must first have educated men; 
and then lawyers, physicians, farmers, engi- 
neers, and so on. But the building of men is 
not such a simple process, in our complex mod- 
ern world, as it is often conceived to be. It 





must be a large, as well as a deep education. 
There must be many subjects of study. For 
everything involves everything else. No man 
who knows only one thing, can know even that ; 
for at least half its circumference is sure to lie 
within some other circle. Moreover, there must 
be many teachers. No one mind is many-sided 
enough to impart the greatest possible power 
to another and developing mind. The stu- 
dent’s education is what he himself does; and 
what he does will depend partly on what sub- 
jects, but chiefly on what minds he is in vital 
contact with. To be sure the library partly 
supplies this need. Many eminent men in look- 
ing back over their college life have said that 
the library was their best professor. But books 
are after all only a make-shift for men. There 
must be the daily contact with the living mind. 
Therein, after all our talk of apparatus and 
methods, lies the secret of education. If there 
were collected together the foremost men of the 
world in every important subject of intellectual 
effort, every man a master in his subject, it 
would be a great university though they sat on 
the bare hill-side and taught. 

And, above all, these men must be men of 
native intellectual power. No other sort of 
man has, or can possibly have, any fitness to 
be in a university as a teacher. He may know 
an indefinite quantity of facts, he may be a 
cyclopedia incarnate, but he is no fit teacher 
for intellectual young men unless he himself be 
an intellectual man. But, besides this, he must 
be a trained man, in mind and in character; 
and he must know many things. Mere empty 
force can only help to sow the wind. 

Around this central college of complete and 
liberal education, there should be clustered 
schools of all the great professions of modern 
society. I do not say, of all the occupations of 
civilized men; but of those pursuits which, on 
the one hand, are indispensable to civilized so- 
ciety, and which, on the other hand, are only 
to be competently entered through much intel- 
lectual training and a wide acquisition of knowl- 
edge and power. Besides those ordinarily pro- 
vided for, there should be, on both these grounds, 
some provision for the profession of teaching, and 
for that of journalism, and for that of politics. 
If there can be, as yet, no complete school for 
the thorough study of these professions on high 
levels, there should at least be a chair of each, 
as a nucleus for such a school, and to impart 
instruction to one and another who might as- 
pire to be something more than the ordinary 
journeyman teacher or editor or politician. 

The first need, then (I had almost said, the 
only need), of a university considered as a place 
for instruction, is of a body of intellectual and 
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educated men. If there be any man on its 
staff who does not fulfill these requirements, he 
is not merely of no use,—one who sees only 
that, sees the matter but superficially; he is of 
the greatest harm, and that continually. For 
if the daily contact with intellect and character 
is capable of imparting these qualities by a cer- 
tain fine contagion, so the daily contact with 
feebleness and meanness can impart these qual- 
ities, equally well. If fools and knaves had no 
power of intellectual propagation, the world 
would move somewhat faster than it does at 
present. An intelligent boy is better off left 
alone to the clean earth and skies, especially if 
he be possessed of a rusty volume or two, than 
if shut up in contact with a weakling in under- 
standing or a profligate in character. 

But there is one other thing necessary, con- 
sidering a university as a place for instruction: 
and that is, pupils to be instructed. For this 
there is need of secondary schools. And here 
we touch upon a matter that concerns our own 
university, and our State. Zhe great want of 
California at the present time ts the establish- 
ment of good high schools or free academies 
throughout the State. It is difficult to see how 


a man could earn a seat among the benefactors 
of the race more easily or cheaply than by en- 


dowing such schools. There should be at least 
one in every county. The Pacific Coast can 
never hope for more than spasmodic gleams of 
prosperity till the country homes are intelligent 
homes. This can never be till we have free 
public education of a high grade; and hardly 
otherwise can we have any considerable body 
of educated men and women, except as some 
inadequate supply continues to be imported 
from abroad. The University might be of 
great assistance in furthering this whole proc- 
ess of public education. In the first place, by 
supplying a certain number of educated young 
men and women, some of whom will themselves 
become teachers, and others of whom will be 
members of school-boards and in other ways 
will be centers of civilizing influence through- 
out the State. In the second place, by codpera- 
tion between its faculty and other teachers. In 
the third place, by showing its appreciation of 
the best schools, facilitating entrance from 
these into its courses, and, gradually raising its 
own standard, by raising at the same time that 
of the schools most nearly connected with it. 
Finally, there is the second aspect in which 
to regard a university: namely, as a place for 
original investigation and research on the part 
of the professors. There is no place where 
this pushing forward of the world’s knowledge 
on all the great lines of inquiry can be so well 
done as at a university. For here are books, 





collections, apparatus, laboratories, beyond any 
man’s private means to accumulate; and here 
is the constant stimulus and assistance of num- 
bers of fellow-workers. Moreover, the teach- 
ers make everywhere the best students. And, 
accordingly, we find that much of the best work 
in philosophy, literature, and science has al- 
ways been done at the colleges and universi 

ties. Nothing so clarifies one’s conceptions of 
truth as the constant effort to impart them to 
others. Nothing so invigorates and freshens 
the mind as the contact with youthful ardor 
and enthusiasm in a body of students. Of 
course if a man is overworked in teaching (as, 
unfortunately, many teachers are in all grades 
of educational work) so as to be under a wor- 
rying strain, his work as an investigator and 
writer not be fruitful; but neither can his 
work as a teacher be good for much under such 
circumstances. The man must be fresh and 
hopeful for either part of his duty. And cer- 
tainly when the conditions are favorable for 
the one, they are for the other. He would be 
but a wretched sort of teacher who should be 
making no progress himself. In fact, he is the 
best teacher as a rule who is the best student; 
nor can any man who is not a vigorous and 
constant student teach at all to profit. 

Besides, there is an enormous advantage to 
a man who is pursuing special studies, in being 
surrounded by other earnest investigators, in 
his own line or in other kindred lines. No- 
where can this happen but at a university. It 
would be well worth all the expense to the 
State to have such an institution, though there 
were not a pupil within its boundaries. Be- 
cause no otherwise can the State so well con- 
tribute to that progress in thought and knowl- 
edge which is the necessary condition of an 
advancing civilization. 

In short, in whatever aspect we view it, a 
university is, essentially,—not so much build- 
ings, or collections, or apparatus, or any exter- 
nal adjuncts whatever— important aids as these 
doubtless are; but it is a body of educated and 
intellectual men. And they are serving the 
State in two ways: first, by imparting their 
knowledge and their force of mind and charac- 
ter to young persons gathered around them as 
students; and, secondly, they are (with the aid 
of libraries and laboratories and collections, 
and mutual help, such as alone can be found 
at this common center) pushing on, each in his 
own line of investigation, the knowledge of the 
world. 

Why should we7not have here in California 
a university equal to any inthe country? Nay, 
if you come to that, there is no reason why we 
should not have here the greatest university in 
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the world. The judicious reader smiles and 
shakes his head, and replies that we are a 
young community. But what does that phrase 
mean, under analysis? A community is made 
up of individuals, and individual men are not 
any younger here than elsewhere. Children 
are not born any younger here, I suppose, than 
in the East, or in Europe. The man in the 
maturity of his strength is at that maturity 
here, as elsewhere; nor has mere geographical 
removal cut him off from whatever is good in 
the heritage of the past. Those older commu- 
nities have many hindrances and restrictions 
which ours has not. In one sense they stand 
upon their past as on a vantage-ground: in 
another sense their past lies on them as a dead 
weight. We have not to begin back and come 
through all their stages of development: we be- 
gin where they leave off. California has hope, 
energy, ability to plan and build. If we have 
not men, we have wealth, and men will come 
whenever the call is loud enough. There is 
nothing to prevent our having the foremost men 





in the world in every great region of intellect- 
ual attainment. Is this a mere dream? But 
everything was once a dream before it was ac- 
complished. 

It is a mistake to suppose that any one man 
can make a great university out of nothing; 
though he were Julius Cesar, and Richelieu, 
and Sir Isaac Newton, and Arnold of Rugby, 
rolled into one. A university is, above all 
things, the body of men composing its faculty. 
Nor can any handful of men, though they were 
the wisest on the planet, constitute a great uni- 
versity. Yale numbers over a hundred men 
on her staff; so also does Harvard; and the 
foreign universities a still larger number. 

There is room in California for such a body 
of scholars and thinkers. But they will not 
come for our sitting down and wishing for them. 
When they do come, there will be a radiant 
center of philosophy and science and learning 
and literature, the beginning of a new world, 
the star in the West that Berkeley saw and 
tried to follow. E. R. SIH. 





THE STATE VS. THE CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY. 


When our fathers framed the American Gov- 
ernment they had no previous model. Democ- 
racies had existed before, and some imperfect 
examples of representative government, but 
none similiar, either in their complexity or com- 
pleteness, to that which times demanded here. 
It was not, therefore, to be expected that all 
things would at once be wisely and permanent- 
ly adjusted. Among other subjects then left 
open was the question of education. It was 
not as pressing as others, and hence was ad- 
journed to quiet times and periods of greater 
leisure. The features of this problem which 
have since most agitated the public mind seem 
not to have been thought of in the beginning: 
shall the subject be intrusted to the church?— 
shall it be controlled by the State?—or shall it 
be remanded to private enterprise and benevo- 
lence? Washington, indeed, in his last address 
to Congress recommended a national universi- 
ty, but beyond this nothing was done. 

No single person or paper can determine this 
question. It involves too many interests, and 
has too many sides—the expenditure of mill- 
ions of money, the welfare of our children, and 
the stability of our institutions. Nevertheless, 
every one should feel obliged for a frank and 
thorough discussion of any phase of a subject 
so important. 





Burke has said that “man is a religious ani- 
mal.” This is as true as that man is a physical 
and intellectual being. From the beginning, 
our race has cherished religious beliefs. The 
burial rites and remains of geologic man show 
that he believed in the immortality of the soul. 
The remains of the great stone-builders of west- 
ern Europe evince that they had a religious 
worship, and erected buildings for the practice 
of its rites. The scanty remains of early Hin- 
du, Persian, Egyptian, Chaldean, as well as 
Greek and Latin literature, show in some cases 
the elevation of their faith, and in others the 
opulence of their pantheon, but in every case 
the prevalence of religious belief and worship. 
The remotest travels of the most daring ex- 
plorers of modern times have failed to discover 
races or tribes without religious ideas and wor- 
ship. Inthe most skeptical nations or periods 
of the world unbelief has been the rare excep- 
tion—belief the rule. The avidity with which 
the masses of France returned from the intoxi- 
cation of the Reign of Terror to their Sabbaths 
and their churches proves that the most faith- 
less of nations at the time of its extremest de- 
parture from the faith could not long withstand 
the powerful tendency of human nature to faith 
and worship. The loftiest minds, as well as 
the lowliest, and, if possible, in still higher de- 
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gree, are under the control of this religious nat- 
ure. The greatest names in the sublimest of 
sciences belonged to men of deep religious con- 
victions. Galileo, Copernicus, Newton, Kep- 
ler, and Herschel, equally with beginners in as- 
tronomy, worshiped a god beyond the stars. 
Milton and Shakspere in England, Bryant, 
Longfellow, and Whittier in the United States, 
are poets of deep religious natures. Cuvier and 
Agassiz, equally with McCosh, believe in a god 
behind the typical forms and special ends in 
organic life. Our own Dana and Le Conte deal 
with the relations of religion and geology with 
such reverence that the sensibilities of the most 
devout need not be offended. The greatest 
statesmen of the world tread in the footsteps of 
its greatest scientists. Bismarck avows that 
he stands in his present lot because of the as- 
signment of Providence. Gladstone’s consecra- 
tion to religion is equaled only by his devotion 
to the best interests of his country and genera- 
tion. If we turn to the United States we are 
met by examples equally illustrious—the au- 
gust Washington, who fought through the Revo- 
lution on his knees; the astute and far-seeing 
Hamilton, who, in all his life, made but one 
grave blunder, and that his last; the god-like 
Webster, perhaps the greatest intellect of mod- 
ern times, whose legal pleas, and occasional ad- 
dresses, and elaborate orations all breathe the 
spirit of reverence for the word of God and de- 
votion to the religious institutions of the coun- 
try. And even among men of special training, 
and, therefore, of less philosophical elevation 
and breadth—the Darwins, the Huxleys, and 
the Tyndalls of the day—if we do not meet with 
explicit recognition of God and his worship, 
their sensitiveness to the imputation of atheistic 
sentiments evinces the presence and strength 
of the religious nature. 

The Christian consciousness of the church 
affords a conclusive evidence from a less famil- 
iar field. Consciousness is a court of last re- 
sort. We know of the external world through 
@ consciousness of sensations; of our mental 
states through a consciousness of mental proc- 
esses; of our own existence even through self- 
consciousness. Cogito, ergo sum, is as signifi- 
cant to-day as when Descartes first uttered it. 
Hence, all knowledge is derived through sensa- 
tions and other mental processes of which we 
are conscious. But millions of persons in the 
United States attest the reality of Christian ex- 
perience. Hence, as the consciousness of all 
of our farmers assures them of the common 
facts of agriculture, the Christian consciousness 
of the church places the existence of the relig- 
ious nature and the beneficent effects of the 
Christian religion upon the same solid footing 





as the best established facts ef agriculture, or 
the best authenticated truths of science. In 
this, Christianity takes its place among the most 
assured of the inductive sciences. It rests upon 
a solid continent of fact. Then man is a relig- 
ious being. 

Neither government nor society could exist 
without the cultivation of morality and relig- 
ion. True morality depends on religion. On 
this point quotations may be made from men 
whose mature experience and elevated charac- 
ters should carry conviction to all candid minds. 
Guizot, quoting Vinet, says: “To distinguish 
morality from dogma, is to attempt to distin- 
guish a river from its source.” 

It is well known that the farewell address of 
Washington was first outlined by himself, sub- 
mitted to Hamilton and other advisers, and 
then, with emendations, published. In that 
immortal document, coming to us with such 
high sanctions, he says: 


‘* And let us with caution indulge the supposition that 
morality can be maintained without religion. What- 
ever may be conceded to the influence of refined educa- 
tion on minds of peculiar structure, reason and experi- 
ence both forbid us to expect that national morality can 
prevail in exclusion of religious principle.” 


The expressions of Daniel Webster are equal- 
ly emphatic. In his famous Plymouth Rock 
oration, he says: 


“‘Our ancestors established their system of govern- 
ment on morality and religious sentiment. Moral hab- 
its, they believed, cannot safely be trusted on any other 
foundation than religious principle, nor any govern- 
ment be secure which is not supported by moral truth. 

‘*Whatever makes men good Christians, makes them 
good citizens. 

‘*Our fathers came here to enjoy their religion free 
and unmolested, and, at the end of two centuries, there 
is nothing upon which we can pronounce more confi- 
dently, nothing of which we can express a more deep 
and earnest conviction, than the inestimable importance 
of that religion to man, both in regard to this life and 
that which is to come.” 


Let us cherish these sentiments and extend 
this influence still more widely, in the full con- 
viction that that is the happiest society which 
partakes in the highest degree of the mild and 
beneficent spirit of Christianity. 

Guizot, Hamilton, Washington, Webster— 
what a constellation ! 

In view of these quotations, how very frothy 
seem the words “moral instructor” sometimes 
heard in connection with our State institutions. 
Moral instructors for the penitentiary, or in- 
deed for sinners anywhere else! As well prat- 
tle of arnica salve for the smallpox, or bread 
poultices for the leprosy. 
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But this morality and religion, so inseparably 
connected, are essential to the purity of society 
and the existence of the State. Doctor Frank- 
lin’s warning to Thomas Paine, when consulted 
concerning the publication of The Age of Rea- 
son, against “unchaining the lion,” shows how 
profoundly the mind of that great philosopher 
had been affected by the results following the 
rupture of the bonds of religious restraint in 
France. And on this subject the opinions of 
Mr. Huxley possess peculiar significance. In 
an address upon education he says: 


‘*T have always been strongly in favor of secular ed- 
ucation, in the sense of education without theology, but 
I must confess that I have been no less seriously per- 
plexed to know by what practical measures the religious 
feeling, which is the essential basis of conduct, was to 
be kept up in the present utterly chaotic state of opin- 
ion on these matters without the use of the Bible. 

By the study of what other book could children be so 
much humanized?” 


Perhaps others are as much impressed as the 
distinguished scientist by the “chaotic state” of 
opinion respecting the Bible. Nevertheless, the 
strength of his conviction adds to the weight of 
his opinion. : 

No system of education is complete which 
does not respect all the powers of the man and 
all the demands of the State. But let this word 
complete be properly understood. A complete 
education in astronomy might be held to em- 
brace a full course in the primary and higher 
Studies of descriptive and mathematical astron- 
omy. Should this course terminate in the use 
of the telescope to be erected on Mount Ham- 
ilton, the astronomical education might be 
called complete. So, a knowledge of all the 
elements of matter and their combinations, to- 
gether with a complete course in qualitative 
and quantitative analyses, might be called a 
complete education in chemistry. Or we may 
add to these single branches groups of studies, 
and include courses in literature and the arts; 
and this group of attainments may be called a 
complete education. A system may be framed 
on this ideal, and ascend through all the grades 
to the State and National University; but this 
system of education is not complete in its full- 
est sense. It still leaves out the education of 
the moral and religious nature, and for neither 
the individual nor the State is this a complete 
system. It has omitted to make provision for 
a predominant element of man—the moral nat- 
ure; it has failed to guard against an imminent 
peril of the State. 

The system of education coming into vogue 
in the United States is complete in this partial, 
but not in any comprehensive, sense. On the 
one hand, religion is not to be taught in the 





schools. Morals may be, but the Bible, the 
basis of morals, is excluded. In a message to 
Congress, December 7, 1875, President Grant 
recommended the adoption of an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States forbid- 
ding the teaching in the public schools of “re- 
ligious, atheistic, or pagan tenets.” On the 
other hand, the churches must not share in the 
school fund. On this subject the declarations 
of the dominant political party, through its 
standard - bearers and conventions, are explicit 
and authoritative. The National Convention 
of 1876 said: 


‘We recommend an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States forbidding the application of any 
public funds or property for the benefit of any schools 
or institutions under sectarian control.” 


This action was reaffirmed in 1880 in the fol- 
lowing language: 
‘We recommend that the Constitution be so amend- 


ed as to forbid the appropriation of public funds to the 
support of sectarian schools.” 


Ex-President Grant says: 


‘*Let us encourage free schools, and resolve that not 
one dollar appropriated for their support shall be ap- 
propriated to the support of sectarian schools.” 


The utterances of President Garfield are in a 
similar vein: 


“It would be unjust to our people and dangerous to 
our institutions to apply any portion of the revenues of 
the nation to the support of sectarian schools.” 


J. G. Blaine, the present Secretary of State, 
declares that 


‘‘The only settlement that can be final is the com- 
plete victory of non-sectarian schools.” 


These quotations are not made for the pur- 
pose of criticism, but that the present status of 
this question may be clearly understood. 

Shall moral and religious education, then, 
be neglected? No real statesman or lover of 
his country would answer this question in the 
affirmative, Nevertheless, the best method of 
providing for this instruction is not clear. Some 
assert that this is a Christian Government by 
the will of its founders, by the decisions of 
common law, and by the preponderance of the 
religious sentiment, and that the Church should 
assert its rights and maintain the Bible and re- 
ligious instruction in the schools. Others say 
that the schools are too vital to the welfare of 
the country to be periled by arraying against 
them the Hebrew, the infidel, and all other ele- 
ments of society hostile to the Christian script- 
ures. This practical consideration is reinforced 
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by that sentiment of justice which is unwilling 
to force men to pay taxes for what they cannot 
indorse and use. But the prevailing judgment 
is that, for children and youth, religious in- 
struction may be remitted to the Church on 
Sundays, while secular is imparted by the State 
during the week. 

At this stage of the discussion the example 
of the German system of education in encoun- 
tered, and the question is asked why ours may 
not be modeled after theirs. The reply is at 
hand. It need not be made by the writer. It 
should spring at once to the lips of every care- 
ful student of government. The church and 
the system of education in Germany are sus- 
tained and regulated by the State. There the 
religious education of the young is as much 
provided for as the secular, and by the same 
authority. Such a comprehensive system as 
this, embracing the church and the school, the 
genius of our Government forbids. 

But may not morals and religion be excluded 
from higher education, as well as from the com- 
mon schools? Since this is so, and since we 


have solved the difficulty, so far as the common 
school is concerned, by remitting the secular 
instruction to the State and religious to the 
Church, may not the same policy prevail in all 


higher education? We shall then have a com- 
plete system of secular instruction supervised 
by the State, and a system of religious instruc- 
tion, more or less complete, supervised by the 
Church. If the elements of the problem were 
the same, this solution might be the best pos- 
sible. But the differences are marked and vital. 
In the first place, higher education is acquired 
between the ages of fourteen and twenty-one. 
The receptive mind of childhood has given 
place to the inquisitive and doubting mind of 
boyhood and young manhood. The problems 
presented to the advancing student are strik- 
ingly portrayed by Dr. Cocker, of Michigan 
University: 


» ‘‘ The problems of science are becoming more and 
more genetic problems—that is, they have ceased to be 
questions of classification, and have come to be ques- 
tions of origin—origin of force, of life, of species, of 
mind, of language, of society, of civilization, of religion. 
It is as clear as noonday that the science professor can- 
not discuss these questions without abutting on the final 
issue, and pronouncing for a God or no God, a Provi- 
dence or no Providence, a soul or no soul. There is 
now no alternative; science must henceforth be materi- 
alistic or spiritualistic, theistic or atheistic. God or no 
God is the question of the hour; and it is astonishing, 
sometimes even appalling, to observe how scientists 
themselves are dividing into antagonistic camps. Be- 
tween the Scylla and Charybdis of opposite faiths and 
opposite teachings, how are State colleges and univer- 
sities to be steered? This is the question which is now 





upon us, and it is our wisdom and duty to look it full 
in the face. Who is to decide whether our ethics, our 
philosophy, our science, shall be theistic or atheistic? 
Shall the State Legislature decide? Shall it send its 
biennial committees of investigation to learn whether 
a theological or an anti-theological azémus prevails in 
the State schools? Is the State the proper arbiter of 
these questions? Until these questions have a final 
settlement we had better keep open our church col- 
leges.” 

In the second place, the college student is 
away from home, from its religious atmos- 
phere, its wholesome restraints, its Sabbath 
schools and its churches. All of these bonds 
have been severed at once. What now is to 
hold him steady? He is thrown into the in- 
tense, inquisitive life of the college, where ques- 
tions of Cause, Force, Providence, Duty, Des- 
tiny, are up for discussion, and will not down. 
Who is to guide him in his inexperience and 
danger? He is surrounded by young spirits, 
buoyant with a new sense of liberty, unsobered 
by a sense of responsibility. If religion is ever 
needed in society to curb and control men, is 
it not here? In such a community as this, un- 
leavened by a religious atmosphere, two things 
will certainly follow: Skeptics will be con- 
firmed in their unbelief, and believing students 
will become ashamed of their faith. The sense 
of freedom from the usual outward restraints 
will tend to license, roystering, and insubordi- 
nation. In this, the reference is not to the stu- 
dents who have passed through this critical 
age under good influences, and come out so- 
bered and steadied into the professional school 
of a university proper (however necessary relig- 
ion may be forthem). I am speaking of under- 
graduates, with a novel experience of liberty, 
but untrained in its proper exercise. Hence, 
the inference is irresistible that in all higher 
education, and in unprofessional schools espe- 
cially, moral and religious instruction is nec- 
essary for the safety of the student, and for the 
good order of the institution. But moral and 
religious instruction is necessary in order to 
the complete equipment of the student for aft- 
er life. No other class of ideas or sentiments 
is more liberalizing or elevating. 

At the head of these I place a proper con- 
ception of God, filling immensity and inhabit- 
ing eternity. A great prelate remarks that no 
one could open his mind far enough to take in 
the idea of God without admitting a troop of 
lesser ideas at the same time. Note the effect 
of the vivid preaching of a pure theism upon 
the Saracen mind. It aroused that torpid Se- 
mitic race, and, while its inspiration lasted, 
made them all-conquering. Indeed, we can 
almost grade the civilizatton of a people by 
their notion of God. 
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Next to the conception of God may be plac- 
ed that of immortality. The extent of one’s 
forecast and plans for the future gauges the ca- 
pacity of the mind. The child thinks for the 
moment, and is pleased with a rattle; the boy 
is satisfied with bat and ball and plans for the 
day; a little further on his thoughts and plans 
include the coming vacation and its pleasures. 
At last, the young man casts his eye forward 
and takes in all of this life. But the Christian 
includes this world and the world to- come in 
his survey. 

Take these two conceptions of God and im- 
mortality, and, almost alone, they have devel- 
oped characters as elevated as the studies of a 
Herschel or a Humboldt. These conceptions 
enlarge the sympathies at the same time that 
they elevate the mind. They make men /arge 
hearted as well as large minded. It is some- 
thing to be a Great Heart; and the pulsations 
of the heart, the sympathies, impel the mind— 
the man. We have seen the man dead to ev- 
ery interest beyond that of the family. This 
is the man of smallest heart—purely selfish. 
Next comes the man of neighborhood sympa- 
thies—the neighbor. Then comes the man of 
State ideas and sympathies—the citizen. Fi- 


nally, the man of national ideas and sympa- 


thies—the statesman and patriot. Above all 
rises the man of world-wide sympathies, the 
true Great Heart, whose affections embrace hu- 
manity. Herein, more than anywhere else, 
may be found the secret of truly elevated char- 
acter—character that enables one to live above 
the world, to encounter calmly and bravely the 
trials of life, to stand against all temptations. 
These two elements of the intellectual and 
the religious instruction should be combined 
from the beginning to the end of education. 
Bishop Thomson, in his college lectures, relates 
the case of a selfish Southerner, who owned 
one-half of a slave named Harry. At his de- 
votions he was accustomed to pray for himself 
and his wife, his son John and his wife, and his 
half of Harry. This prayer fairly illustrates 
the grotesque notion of some respecting the 
education of the child—the secular half is to be 
cared for, the spiritual half must shift for itself. 
Such theories of education ignore the fact that 
the moral nature needs specific and judicious 
training as much as the observing and reason- 
ing faculties. We do not expect to make math- 
ematicians by a course of Jde/les-lettres, nor 
logicians by the study of geology. Education 
has advanced beyond the hap-hazard stage— 
that is, all education save that of the moral 
nature. Elsewhere a definite aim is expected 
to reach a definite result. The moral nature 
alone is permitted to run wild until the subject 





can choose for himself, and then men expect to 
gather grapes of thorns and figs of thistles. By 
parity of reasoning the student should be per- 
mitted to select his own school and course of 
studies, to accept or reject any theory or fact 
of science, or finally to discard all mental train- 
ing and follow the dictates of his own sweet 
will. The hard sense of this practical age does 
not decide thus respecting any branch of cult- 
ure save the moral. Parents hold themselves 
responsible for the education of their children. 
The teacher instructs, and the pupil accepts 
the instruction until he can investigate for him- 
self. The cultivation of the moral nature should 
be no exception to the rule. 

This cultivation of the moral nature reacts 
upon the mental. Many a giant has slumbered 
until the springs of his moral nature were 
touched. Luther had never moved Germany 
and the world had he not first been moved by 
the love of Christ. His own testimony was 
that he studied best when he prayed most. 
Fellowship with God gave him mental strength 
and moral courage to stand alone against the 
intellectual and royal array of the Emperor of 
Germany. John Wesley might have been a 
pragmatic failure all his days if God had not 
touched him. The divine anointing made him 
the greatest reformer of his times. Moral and 
religious revivals have always led to intellect- 
ual. The master spring of the man is the 
moral nature. Touch that and the mind bounds. 
Cultivate the two together, and the strongest 
intellect, as well as the most symmetrical man, 
is the result. This is the reason why boys train- 
ed by Arnold of Rugby have become England’s 
most illustrious men in this generation. He 
laid in their boyhood the foundation of a com- 
plete manhood. Their later eminence was but 
the survival of the fittest. 

Where, then, is this complete education for 
the entire man to be provided? If the Ameri- 
can idea be correct, that there is to be a com- 
plete divorce of religion from the State, and of 
religious from secular instruction in the State 
schools, it cannot be provided there. This 
theory forever commits them to mediocrity, 
when the highest ideal of education is con- 
sidered. State schools may furnish complete 
courses in the physical sciences, but they must 
enter cautiously into the region of metaphysics. 
Therefore, higher philosophy will be forever be- 
yond their range. It may seem strange at first 
that the suggestion of narrowness and incom- 
pleteness should be made respecting a system 
of education which affects so much of elevation 
and breadth. But a system which is compelled 
to ignore the oldest and most influential book 
in existence, a belief in which has been for 
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eighteen centuries, and is to-day, the most po- 
tent factor in civilization, and an element in hu- 
man nature more profound than any other, can- 
not lay claim to breadth or completeness. 

The ideal university, as well as college, for 
America, then, must be projected by private 
benevolence, and, if we may judge by the his- 
tory of such institutions elsewhere, placed under 
the shelter of the Christian church. It cannot 
be denied that in new countries these will la- 
bor under special disabilities. Church schools 
of high grade, like the oaks, are of slow growth; 
but like them, too, they survive the ages. - And 
it should be recorded in their favor that even in 
the days of their severest struggles they render 
great service to the cause of education. By far 
the greater portion of higher education in this 
country is imparted in these institutions; and 
most of those who graduate in schools of great- 
er name receive here their first impulse toward 
a lofty career. It has been fashionable to char- 
acterize them as sectarian rather than Chris- 
tian or religious—apparently with the sinister 
purpose of suggesting the thought of narrow- 
ness in their curriculum or bigotry in their spirit. 
Indeed, a racy writer on this subject in the old 
country has ridiculed the notion of “evangeli- 
cal geology,” “high church chemistry,” “broad 
church physics,’ “Baptist hydrostatics,” and 
“Presbyterian psychology.” But he should be 
a brave man who would intimate that Harvard, 
or Yale, or Boston, or Brown, or Princeton, as 
well as many other institutions of lesser name, 
do not teach as pure science as Cornell or Mich- 
igan. 

They appreciate at a higher valuation the 
manhood of their students than can be reached 
by those who ignore the religious nature and 
immortal déstiny of the race. When Christ 
asked, “ What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul?—or 
what shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” 
he took into account all present possibilities 
and all future duration. This places man at 
his highest appraisal. No teacher can be in- 
different to the consequences of present instruc- 
tion who goes into his classes under that lofty 
inspiration. He is about to strike chords that 
will vibrate through eternity. What wondrous 
skill should endow his fingers! He is about to 
stamp impressions upon imperishable natures. 
What supernatural persuasion should dwell 
upon his lips! 

In the religious schools meager appliances 
and limited lists of students are compensated 
by close personal contact between teacher and 
pupil. The influence of a strong religious nat- 
ure upon the opening life of a student is beyond 
computation. It was the strong personality of 





Arnold that lifted Rugby from a secondary place 
and made it the leading preparatory school of 
England. In our own country the influence of 
such men as Theodore Woolsey, Bishop Thom- 
son, and Dr. Hopkins, has been scarcely less 
marked. A fropos of this, read the language of 
our present chief magistrate when once address- 
ing a convention of teachers. 


‘*It has long been my opinion that we are all edu- 
cated, whether children, men, or women, far more by 
personal influence than by books or the apparatus of 
the schools. If I could be taken back into boyhood to- 
day, and had all the libraries and apparatus of a uni- 
versity, with ordinary routine professors, offered me on 
one hand, and on the other a great, luminous, rich- 
souled man, such as Dr. Hopkins was twenty years ago, 
in a tent in the woods alone, I should say, give me Dr. 
Hopkins for my college course rather than any univer- 
sity with only routine professors. The privilege of sit- 
ting down before a great, clear-headed, large-hearted 
man, and breathing the atmosphere of his life, and being 
drawn up to him, and lifted up by him, and learning his 
methods of thinking and living, is in itself an enormous 
educating power. But America is running too much to 
brick and mortar. Let us put less money in great 
school-houses, and more in the salaries of great teach- 
ers. Smaller schools and more teachers, less machin- 
ery and more personal influence, will bring forth fruits 
higher and better than any we have yet seen.” 


Admit that all teachers are not such as these, 
they all exert an influence according to the 
strength and quality of their personality and 
the directness with which it can be brought to 


bear upon their pupils. But this personal in- 
fluence is impossible in great schools. Much 
of the work of the institution must be done by 
tutors, so that, however eminent in their re- 
spective chairs the professors may be, the stu- 
dent does not feel the impulse and inspiration 
of their personal presence. 

Institutions of this kind have had a long and 
brilliant history. Passing by schools eminent 
in letters and science in Spain, Italy, France, 
and Germany, all more or less under the influ- 
ence of the clergy, let us devote attention to 
Oxford and Cambridge in England; Dublin 
in Ireland; St. Andrews, Edinburgh, and Glas- 
gow in Scotland; and Harvard, Yale, Brown, 
Williams, Union, Boston, Princeton, and Mid- 
dleton, and a host of others in the United 
States. From what other source can an equal- 
ly brilliant constellation of intellectual lights be 
marshaled? Whatever may be said in dispar- 
agement of the Christian institutions of the 
Old World, it cannot be denied that they pre- 
served learning during the dark ages ; that they 
were the source of the revival of letters when it 
came; and that they have been large contrib- 
utors to the volume of modern culture. The 
denominational schools of the New World took 
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culture under their sheltering wings when it 
was prostrate and patronless. Many of the 
men who now flout them were educated in their 
classes.- Subtract their contributions from the 
general sum of modern culture, and the remain- 
der would not be worth preserving. What could 
the State institutions do to-day toward supply- 
ing the want of students seeking higher educa- 
tion? We have in this country three hundred 
and fifty-eight colleges and universities, with 
fifty-seven thousand nine hundred and eighty- 
seven students. Of these not one-tenth are 
State institutions, and what are these among so 
many? If we would estimate the value of the 
work performed by the church schools in the 
discipline of mind and the development of 
character, we have but to take a list of our 
great scientists, scholars, educators, and states- 
men, and trace their history back to their col- 
lege days. While this paragraph is being pen- 
ned, a copy of Harper's Weekly, of March 
26th, containing the likenesses and a sketch of 
the lives of the members of President Garfield’s 
Cabinet, is laid upon the table. It is observed 
that Mr. Garfield is a graduate of Williams, 
Mr. Blaine of Washington and Jefferson, Mr. 
MacVeagh of Yale—all denominational schools. 
Mr. Frye, who succeeds Mr. Blaine as Sen- 
ator from Maine, was educated in Bowdoin, 
also denominational. Where the other mem- 
bers of the present Cabinet were educated is 
not stated. And, however widely this examina- 
tion be extended, similar results will be reach- 
ed. Even the Presidents of the leading State 
Universities of the country have been select- 
ed from the graduates of the denominational 
schools. Grant, then, that they are a little slow 
to cast aside the traditions of the past and fall 
in with new methods, they have a mighty 
past to remember, venerable with age and full 
of great achievements. 

Seeing, then, that these institutions are vital 
to our system of education, and the source of 
such untold benefits, what are the obligations 
of the State toward them? 

Let it be premised that they do not ask for 
subsidies, The settled policy of the party now 
dominant in our politics has foreclosed that 





question for the present; and it is as certain 
as any political event can be, that this -policy 
will be permanently ratified by the people. 

But they should be freed from taxation. 
The argument in favor of such exemption ex- 
ists upon the same basis as that in favor of the 
freedom of the church from these unjust ex- 
actions. Religion and education are essential 
to the permanence of republican institutions. 
The State supports the school as an institu- 
tion vital to its own safety, and exempts all 
school property from taxation. If the Church 
and the church school were not supported by 
voluntary contributions, the State, for its own 
safety, would be obliged to sustain them. In 
that case, of course, the State would not tax 
its own property. But the fact that they are 
supported by voluntary contributions, and that 
the State is wholly freed from this burden, is a 
conclusive reason why it should not make a 
gain of the benevolence of its citizens. Per- 
haps a remark on this subject, made to the 
writer, by President Eliot, of Harvard, during 
a brief visit last summer to that noble insti- 
tution, may serve to clinch this conclusion. 
On being told that the great State of Califor- 
nia taxed the grounds, the buildings, and the 
funds of all private institutions of learning, this 
eminent educator replied, with raised hand and 
lifted brow, that such a policy was “ghastly.” 

Finally, the State should recognize and in- 
dorse the work of the church schools. True, 
they are private institutions in the sense of be- 
ing supported by private benevolence, and 
controlled by private management. But they 
are doing necessary work—work which, under 
any circumstances, the State could not do, with- 
out great additional expense, and, as our gov- 
ernment is constituted, cannot do at all. So, 
their private character, in large measure, dis- 
appears. They are not so much for personal or 
denominational ends, as in the interest of gen- 
eral intelligence, Christianity, and good morals. 

Should their recognition demand a certain 
measure of supervision, in order to insure thor- 
oughness, every meritorious institution would 
seek, rather than shun, the most thorough in- 
spection. C. C. STRATTON. 





A CLOUDED SUMMER. 


It was a handsomely furnished room, com- 
fortable, and even elegant. A generous fire 
burned in the grate, and the breakfast-table 
was luxurious in its appointments; but on the 
faces of the two occupants of the room discon- 


tent was plainly marked. An elderly lady, with 
a haughty, well preserved face that had an un- 
mistakable frown upon it, was sitting in a low 
chair by the fire, impatiently glancing at the 
other occupant, who stood looking discontent 
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edly out of the window. At last, as if impatient 
-of the silence, the elderly lady spoke: 

“Now, Helen, dear, do be reasonable, and 
accept the Josselyns’ invitation to visit Yo- 
semite with them.” 

“But, Aunt Elinor,” came in clear, decided 
‘tones from the window, and in a manner that 
‘gave evidence of a certain degree of independ- 
ence of character, “I have been to Yosemite, 
and I do not like the Josselyns; and, then, I 
have not seen Nel for six months.” 

“But the idea of burying yourself in the Santa 
Cruz Mountains on a ranch! You are foolish 
to give up such an opportunity. And, then, 
what will Ralph say?” 

“He will probably say I am romantic and 
erratic; but I have determined to visit Nella, 
and I am o¢ going with the Josselyns.” 

Mrs. Lawton sighed, but said no more. There 
was resignation in the sigh, some anger, and a 
little bitterness. Indeed, there was no more to 
be said; for when Helen announced anything 
in that determined tone she generally meant it. 

Helen Morton was the adopted child of her 
aunt. Having always been indulged in every 
wish, she was self-willed and headstrong. A 
spoiled child is a selfish child. 

It had been Mrs. Lawton’s cherished desire 
that Helen should marry Ralph Reade. He 
was the son of one of her husband’s friends, 
and was a rising lawyer; and it was with grat- 
ification and pride that she had received Helen’s 
announcement of her engagement some three 
months previous. True, she wished that Helen 
had displayed a trifle more warmth, for her 
niece had told her without any girlish blushes 
or hesitancy. Mrs. Lawton had consoled her- 
self, however, with the reflection that Helen 
was “so sensible and not given to romance.” 

Ralph Reade was not a man for one to weave 
romances about, to be sure. He was not very 
tall, and was rather stout, with a face only re- 
lieved from absolute plainness by earnest dark 
eyes. He was honest and true, and loved Helen 
with a fervor of which she scarcely dreamed. 
He was quiet and self-contained. 

It was the last of July. Helen had been with 
her friend, Mrs. Wilton, a week. There were 
boarders at the house—among them a widow, 
Mrs. McGregor, with her son, Roger, who was 
delicate, consumption bearing its imprint on his 
face. With them was Mrs. McGregor’s ward, 
Annie Lundie, a sweet, brown-eyed, fragile lit- 
tle'thing, who loved Roger McGregor with all 
the strength of her tender heart. 

McGregor was not unmindful of her, for in 
.all his strolls she was his constant companion. 
He was improving and beginning to talk cheer- 
fully of his plans for the winter, and Annie 





would listen with a more hopeful expression 
than her face had worn for many a weary day. 

Miss Morton took them all by storm. She 
was tall, slender, and graceful. She was thor- 
oughbred from the crown of her well-shaped 
head to the tip of her dainty French boot. She 
was beautiful and entertaining ; and, withal, she 
possessed a fascination that people could not 
define and did not attempt to resist. She per- 
formed and sang like an artist, and McGregor 
turned the music. Her superior self-confidence 
was evident in every movement. 

“Who is that delicate looking girl?” she ask- 
ed Mrs. Wilton during a quiet chat together. 

“Oh, that is Annie Lundie. She is Mrs. Mc- 
Gregor’s ward. She and Roger are engaged. 
She doesn’t flirt with him”—this with a sidelong 
glance at Helen. 

“Nonsense, Nel! He is only a boy, and she 
is a mere child.” 

“Nonsense or not, he is twenty-two and she 
is eighteen. I believe it will break her heart 
when he dies.” 

“No, Nella, hearts don’t break that easily,” 
said Helen, lightly. “He isn’t going to die, is 
he?” 

“Well, his mother and Annie have hope for 
him, I know, but he has had severe hemor- 
rhages, and I don’t think he will ever be strong 
again.” 

The days passed swiftly. There. was always 
an excursion to some point of interest, and long 
walks and rambles. Croquet was also a never- 
failing resource, and every evening there was 
music in the long parlor. At first Roger Mc- 
Gregor remained by Annie’s side, but gradu- 
ally he became Helen’s constant attendant, 
leaving Annie to his mother. At times his 
heart smote him for his neglect of Annie, and 
he would answer her pleading look and remain 
with her. This did not please Helen, and she 
would summon him to her side by some pre- 
text. At last he stifled his good impulses, and 
yielded entirely to Helen’s fascination and 
charm, for she was not one to accept a divided 
homage. They promenaded on the long piazza 
in the moonlight, and Helen sang tender little 
ballads to him, until her power over him became 
complete. Not without effort, for Roger’s con- 
science and Annie’s pale, wistful face distressed 
him, and he struggled against the fascination. 

Poor little Annie grew pale and troubled. 
She was timid and shrinking by nature, and 
could not compete with this woman of the 
world. She took long walks, unaccompanied 
save by tiny Daisy Wilton and the faithful dog. 
She was anxious about Roger, too. He was 
taxing his strength too much in the long walks 
and drives with Helen. Once she playfully at- 
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tempted to chide him for his neglect, but he 
interrupted her. 

“You really must excuse me, Annie, but 
Miss Morton is waiting for me under the big 
oak. I promised to read her the ‘Idyls of the 
King.’ Another time.” 

Annie turned away to hide her tears, and 
murmured to herself : 

“TI am afraid I shall hate Miss Morton.” 

Mrs. Wilton watched Helen dubiously. She 
was very fond of her, but little Annie was dear 
to her as well. No one could help loving her. 
She was dainty and sweet, and the big brown 
eyes had of late taken quite a pathetic look. 

Mrs. Wilton resolved to speak with Helen; 
but her heart quaked inwardly, for she was just 
the least bit afraid of her, too. 

She chose the opportunity one day just after 
the mail came. She went to Helen’s room 
with a letter from Mr. Reade in her hand. She 
found Helen sitting by the window, listlessly 
watching some placid clouds which were sail- 
ing in the sky. 

Helen took the letter with an impatient sigh, 
and laid it on the window, from which it pres- 
ently fell unheeded to the floor. Mrs. Wilton 
felt that it was an inopportune moment, for 
Helen looked bored and cross; but a thought 
of Annie’s face decided her, and she gave a lit- 
tle premonitory cough. Helen turned instantly. 

“What is it, Nella? I recognize the danger 
signal. That was always the way you prefaced 
your lectures at the seminary. What have I 
been doing now?” 

Mrs. Wilton crossed the room and knelt by 
Helen’s side at the window, and took her hand, 
and caressed it while she talked. 

Helen listened patiently, with an absolutely 
expressionless face. When Mrs. Wilton’s voice 
ceased, Helen laughed a low, rippling laugh— 
a heartless laugh it was—and said: 

“Now, Nella, dear, get up. The vé/e of Men- 
tor does not sit gracefully upon you. The boy 
amuses me, and I am doing him a favor, really. 
He would die with ennui if I did not cheer him.” 

“But, my dear, you forget he had Annie Lun- 
die before you came—and think of the reac- 
tion.” 

“She is better off without him if she is too 
weak to hold him.” 

“What will Mr. Reade say to your flirting?” 

“Now, Nella, that is too bad! I am not 
flirting. Ralph will be pleased to have me 
amuse an invalid.” 

“Rather dangerous amusement for Roger, I 
fear, Helen,” said Mrs. Wilton, sadly. 

“There; don’t say any more about it. Really, 
there is no cause for Miss Lundie to be jealous. 
I do not want her lover.” 





“T know you do not; but it is apparent that 
he is interested in you. True, you do not care 
for him. But are you sure he is safe?” 

“Nella, you are positively tiresome. 
older than he. There; don’t be cross any 
more, please. Look at those lovely clouds.” 

Mrs. Wilton turned away. She thought, as 
she went slowly down the stairs: 

“T wish Helen would be more considerate, 
I almost regret that she chose this time for her 
visit.” 

Then, feeling as if in her heart she had done 
her friend injustice, she gathered some roses 
and sent them up to Helen by Daisy with mam- 
ma’s love. Helen smiled as she took the fra- 
grant peace-offering, and, thanking her little 
visitor, dismissed her with a kiss. 

But the smile died, and a look of weariness 
replaced it as she took up her neglected letter. 
Evidently, its contents did not please her, for 
she tore it into fragments, with a scornful ex- 
pression on her proud face. She sat by the 
window and reflected upon Mrs. Wilton’s words, 
and half resolved to take no more notice of 
Roger McGregor, and for a day or two she 
rather avoided him, affecting not to see the 
pained look in his eyes at some heartless reply 
she made to him. But life at the ranch was 
dull and uneventful, and Helen was fond of ad- 
miration and society. She found both in Mc- 
Gregor; for, laugh at the idea as she might, 
Miss Morton saw what he no longer attempted 
to conceal—his intense admiration. 

She came down early one morning—it was 
the first day of August—dressed for walking. 

“Who wants to go with me for the mail? I 
am tired of our prescribed walks and drives, 
and long for.a change. Besides, I want to 
make a purchase at the station.” 

“T will go with you, Miss Morton,” said Mc- 
Gregor, with eager haste. “I have been think- 
ing of taking a walk.” 

“But, Roger,” said Annie, timidly, “ 
too far to the station for you? 
coughed so hard last night.” 

“Nonsense, Annie! Don’t be absurd,” said 
Roger, impatiently. Then, in a gentler tone, 
he added: “I am all right. I could walk a 
dozen miles.” 

“T know, but the path by so steep, and & is. 
up hill nearly all the way.” 

“Really, Miss Lundie, Mr. McGregor ought 
to be the best judge of his strength. It is in 
fact but a short distance,” said Helen in her 
most icy tones. 

“Certainly, Miss Morton, it was foolish for 
me to attempt to detain him. Excuse me, pray,” 
and Annie went rapidly away to hide her defeat. 
in her own room. 
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It was a perfect day. Above, through the 
overhanging branches, the sky was bright and 
clear, without one cloud. The path wound 
round the cafion, and lost itself ever and anon 
in a tangle of brush and vines. The birds sang 
in the tree-tops, and far down below them they 
could hear the gentle ripple of the stream, 
whose windings the road followed. 

They walked along in silence until the sta- 
tion was reached, and the mail secured, and 
Helen’s purchases made. As they proceeded 
homeward, McGregor asked: 

“Did you get your letter?” 

“What letter?” 

“Oh, the big thick one. May I read it?” 

“T fear it would scarcely interest you.” 

“Everything about you interests me. Let us 
sit down on that fallen tree. I want you to 
sing for me.” 

Helen sang for him as he desired. Roger 
sat with his head resting against the tree, a 
faint flush coming into his pale cheeks. As the 
last note died away, he said, abruptly : 

“Miss Morton, do you believe in fate?” 

Helen smiled a slow, sweet smile as she an- 
swered : 

“To a certain extent, yes.” 

“T am a stanch believer in it. I think it was 
fate that sent me here from Scotland to meet 
you and know you. Miss Morton— Helen,” 
and his voice trembled despite his efforts to 
keep it steady, “I know I am only a boy in 
your eyes—a feeble boy—but I love you. You 
have not been indifferent to me. Pardon me if 
I offend, but I have fancied that you cared for 
me. Will you not tell me that you do? I am 
not strong, I know, but with your love to help 
me I will be. Since I have known you I have 
been fighting with death, and with your love to 
aid me, I can baffle him, I know.” 

There was a half-embarrassed look in his 
eyes, and a painful flush in his cheeks. 

“And Annie?” interrupted Helen. 

It was cruel. She did not care for him. She 
did not want his love; and yet she required a 
complete surrender. Had she no heart? 

“Oh, that was boyish folly,” he said. 
have known Annie all my life. 
loved until I knew you. 
ward, you know.” 

“Yes; but she loves you.” 

“TI know; but she is aware of my love for 
you.” 

“Roger,” said Helen, “I will not say that I 
was not aware of your regard for me, but I 
thought the knowledge that I was older than 
you would keep you silent. I thought we were 
but friends. Did you not notice this ring?” 
holding up her left hand, on which a diamond 
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sparked bright. 
tude.” 

“Tt means, then, that I am to congratulate 
you, Miss Morton?” 

He said this without a tremor in his voice, 
but with a death-like pallor in his face. 

“Roger,” faltered Helen, frightened by his 
deadly whiteness, “forgive me. I should have 
told you, but I thought you would understand. 
Don’t look at me so, Roger. Surely I did not 
know you would misconstrue my friendship into 
love?” 

There was a long silence. The young man 
sat stupefied. Presently he said: 

“T have been stupid, Miss Morton, else I 
would have understood. I knew there were 
women in the world that played at love when 
they only meant friendship So, it was 
your summer amusement. I have served to 
relieve the monotony of the long days 
Shall we go on now, Miss Morton?” rising 
slowly to his feet, and offering his hand to as- 
sist her. 

“But, Roger, you must not think so hard of 
me. I—I do care for you very much. I can- 
not marry you, for I have promised to become 
Mr. Reade’s wife in January. I have given my 
word. Don’t be angry with me, Roger. Let 
us be friends, at least.” 

Her voice was low and sweet. Her face was 
temptingly near his. Obeying an ungoverna- 
ble impulse, Roger seized her in his arms and 
clasped her passionately to his heart, and rain- 
ed a shower of kisses on her face. He released 
her suddenly, and with a powerful effort re- 
gained his self-control. 

“Pardon me, Miss Morton; I was mad fora 
moment. I am sane now. I forgive you free- 
ly, but I cannot accept the shadow you hold 
out tome. We had better meet as seldom as 
possible. Shall we walk on now?” 

Helen declined the proffered arm, and they 
walked on in silence. McGregor was review- 
ing in his mind the past month, and he thought 
of his cruel neglect of Annie, and he resolved 
to seek her and beg her forgiveness. 

As they reached the house they saw Annie 
Lundie seated on the piazza, and as Miss Mor- 
ton entered the house, Roger said to Annie: 

“Come out under the oak with me, Annie. I 
want to speak with you.” 

Annie followed him, wondering. Seating him- 
self beside her, he said: 

“Annie, I have wronged you cruelly. I have 
neglected and slighted you. I dare not hope 
for your forgiveness. If you spurn me with 
contempt it will be my just desert. But, An- 
nie, dear little Annie, in the old days, back in 
our dear old Scotland home, you were ever 
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gentle and forbearing. I have tried your pa- 
tience and your love so often—so often. In 
your love I have ever found a sweet haven of 
rest. You have been my guiding star. I have 
wandered away for a time—I have been lost— 
but I return to you now, crushed, broken, hu- 
miliated, to beg forgiveness at your feet. Don’t 
cast me off, Annie.” 

But Annie was sobbing as if her heart would 
break. 

“Annie,” he said, lifting her tear-stained face, 
“will you not speak to me—not one word?” 

“Oh, Roger,” came in broken tones from An- 
nie, “I forgive you all—everything. I have 
been so miserable—utterly miserable—but now 
I am so happy !” 

And to prove the truth of her assertion, she 
fell to sobbing again. But Roger would not 
let the tears fall. 

For a long time they sat there. Roger con- 
fessed everything, and Annie forgave all. Their 
reconciliation was complete. 

When the bell for luncheon rang they went 
slowly to the house. At the foot of the stairs, 
Roger said: 

*“ Annie, tell my mother that I will not be 
down to luncheon. I am very tired, and will 
lie down for a while.” 

And, smiling in answer to her anxious inquiry 
if he felt ill, he went on to his room. 

Lucheon-time passed—heavily, it seemed. 
The afternoon dragged slowly by. Still Roger 
did not appear. The sun went down. The 
clouds rested on the Pacific, seen from afar. 
They were red—red as blood. The ocean was 
calm—calm as death. 

A stealthy breeze came up the cafion, and 
whispered mysteriously through the redwoods 
—going on and telling its secret; sighing and 
wringing its hands, and softly sobbing; pass- 
ing on to a group of oaks and making them 
shiver, and the younger branches to hide them- 
selves through terror; telling it everywhere in 
awful confidence, and begging that it be not 
repeated ; confiding it to other stealthy noctur- 
nal winds that it met on the way, which in turn 
whispered it to others, and thus they told it far 
and wide—through dark cafions and gorges— 
over fields, and knolls, and hills, and mount- 
ains—away beyond them over the plains—tell- 
ing it everywhere. 

“Mother,” said Annie, timidly, “do you think 
Roger is ill?” 

“I will go and see, my child.” 

“Mother——” 





“Well, my dear.” 

“Let me go.” 

“Very well.” ‘ 

The timid girl rapped softly at his door. 
There was no answer. She rapped again. Still 
all was quiet. 

“Roger !” 

There was no reply. 

“Roger !” 

Her own voice appalled her. 

“Are you ill, Roger?” 

The silence was death-like. She tried the 
latch. The door yielded. She gently opened 
it, hoping that he slumbered, and fearing to 
wake him. She peered into the gloom. 

Sure enough, there sat Roger with his arm 
on the table, and his head resting on his arm — 
asleep. She softly approached him, and stood 
behind his chair, in doubt. She placed her 
hand on his shoulder. It did not rouse him. 
He slumbered very soundly. 

“Roger,” she called, in a low tone. 

Still he slept. Then she peered into his face. 
His eyes were closed. His lips were slightly 
parted. At that moment she nearly fell. Her 
foot had slipped upon something in which she 
trod. She glanced at the floor, and found that 
she was standing in a pool of blood. 

“Roger,” she screamed, in agony. 

Still he slumbered on—slumbered soundly. 
Inspired with the courage of supreme agony 
and terror, she raised his head in her arms; 
and the blood started afresh from his mouth. 
There was a shriek—a rush of persons to the 
room—a young girl holding her lover's head 
in her arms, while madness stared from her 
eyes—and yet Roger McGregor did not awake; 
he slumbered on forever. 


And Helen? Why, her wedding with Ralph 


Reade was quite a brilliant affair. He is nat- 
urally proud of his bride—for is she not beau- 
tiful, and graceful, and accomplished? Is she 
not everything that a good man could honor 
and love? Certainly she is an ornament to 
society, and to her home. She has the best 
wishes of a large number of friends, who con- 
gratulate Mr. Reade on his success in securing 
a pearl of such worth. 

Clytemnestra carried the dagger in her hand. 
Other women carry it in their eyes, in their 
tongues. The former was called a murderess. 
There is a polite name for the latter, but a less 
dignified name. A dagger in the heart is fatal 
whether from the one or the other. 

LyDIA E. HOUGHTON. 
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A BARBARY COAST CITY. 


The town of Algiers, situated on the slope of 
a range of hills overlooking the waters of the 
Mediterranean, presents a ‘very fine prospect 
when viewed from the sea. Standing on the 
deck of the steamer, after a gloomy and stormy 
passage across from Marseilles, undertaken dur- 
ing the early winter months, the city, bathed in 
African sunlight, its snow-white buildings stand- 
ing out in sharp relief against the green back- 
ground of the hills and the intensely deep blue 
sky, is like a beautiful painting. 

At first view, Algiers bears a slight resem- 
blance to Genoa; but in the Italian city the 
houses are farther apart, with clumps of trees 
between them. The hill-side is also steeper. 
The first thing that strikes the notice of the 
tourist, when observing Algiers from the har- 
bor, is a broad roadway forming a frontage to 
the town. Built solidly on arched vaults, it has 
a stone balustrade and paved sidewalk over- 
looking the harbor. On the farther side are sev- 
eral fine cafés, restaurants, and fancy stores. 
This street, now called Boulevard de la Repub- 
lique (previous to the fall of the Empire, in 1870, 
the Boulevard de l’ Impératrice), was built about 
seventeen years ago by the English contractor, 
Sir Morton Peto, and forms an important addi- 
tion to the city. Underneath the roadway are 
numerous store-houses for goods, the fish mar- 
ket, the Anglo-American Bank, where visitors 
mostly, change their money, and have the use 
of a small reading-room, furnished with several 
newspapers. Opening on the doulevard is a 
large square, or plaza, called the Place du Gou- 
vernement, one side being formed by a large 
mosque, with a dome, much frequented by the 
Arabs. To the extreme right, on the brow of 
another hill, is the fine church of “Our Lady of 
Victories,” erected to commemorate the con- 
quest of Algeria by the French army in 1832. 
This church, of mixed Byzantine and Moorish 
architecture, is on an elevated site, and forms a 
prominent object from the bay. 

To the left of the town one sees the pretty 
suburb of Mustapha Supérieur, with its villas 
dotted among the trees. Most of these houses 
are rented by wealthy English and American 
visitors for the winter months. Still farther 
eastward, the hills slope away gradually, end- 
ing in a promontory about fifteen miles distant ; 
“and behind, in the far distance and visible only 
on clear days, the snowy peaks of the D’jura 





Mountains, a spur of the Atlas, remind one of 
the Sierra Nevada; but the African mountains 
are treeless, and the outlines more jagged and 
uneven. 

No sooner is the steamer anchored in the 
harbor than it is surrounded by a host of small 
boats, rowed by men of various nationalities— 
Arabs, Maltese, Spaniards, Italians—all eager 
to make a few sous by landing the passengers 
and their numerous articles of baggage. The 
charge made is about two cents for each pack- 
age, and about ten or twelve for each person. 
These porters are generally men of fine phy- 
sique, especially the Arabs, and resemble beasts 
of burden in the ease and facility with which 
they haul or carry tremendous loads of trunks 
or merchandise about the wharves. This is the 
“baggage transfer company” of Africa, and the 
arrangements are primitive to a degree. Once 
on board, the most energetic of these porters in- 
stantly seizes several articles of your baggage, 
his comrade shoulders the rest with astonish- 
ing facility, beckoning to you to follow, and the 
articles and yourself are soon deposited in one 
of the flotilla of boats, amid much chattering 
and gesticulation; and in a few minutes the 
traveler finds himself once more on éerra firma, 
and on African soil. Hired carriages are in 
waiting to convey the new arrivals to the ho- 
tels. The three principal ones are the hotels 
“dOrient,” “de la Régence,” and “de l’Oasis,” 
At each of these the charges are moderate— 
about ninety cents fer diem, if boarding by 
the week; and the cuzsine is excellent, and in- 
cludes all the game and fruit in season. The 
meals are taken /adle d’héte, and at regular 
hours. Besides these hotels in the city, there 
are two or three boarding-houses at Mustapha, 
kept by French and Italians, and they also are 
well patronized. 

In front of the Hétel de la Régence, over- 
looking the Place du Gouvernement, is a cluster 
of palm trees, which form an agreeable shade, 
underneath which the guests of the hotel sit or 
lounge around, watching the motley crowd, com- 
posed of every nation from Europe, intermin- 
gled with Arabs, Moors from Barbary, Jews, 
Kabyles, or mountain tribes, and many others. 
Here, also, are brought for sale beautiful bou- 
quets of flowers; in December and January, 
geraniums, roses, heliotrope, narcissus, sweet 
violets, making one forget there is such a 
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thing as severe winter in other countries not 
far away. A good assortment of bouquets can 
almost always be found early in the morning at 
the market-place in the Place de Chartres, and 
can be bought for very little, twenty-five to forty 
cents being the usual prices. 

An excellent military band plays twice a 
week in the square, and is well attended by the 
visitors and many of the French residents. 
The Zouaves are generally the performers, and 
are a fine-looking set of men in their picturesque 
dress. 

On every hand, a striking contrast attracts 
you. On one side of the public square, French 
cafés, French fashions and manners; on the 
other, the fine Moorish mosque, in dazzling 
whiteness, dating from centuries back, when 
Algiers was the citadel of the Dey, and his pi- 
ratical corsairs were the terror of the merchant- 
men of Europe. Even so late as the com- 
mencement of the present century, Christian 
captives languished in the dungeons of the 
Kasbah, the Dey’s citadel, or worked out their 
existence in a life-long bondage, unless by some 
happy chance their friends became aware of 
their fate and were rich enough to pay a heavy 
ransom for them. At this time, Lord Exmouth 
was sent by the British Government with two 
men-of-war to demand the releasé of some Eng- 
lish captives, which, being refused, he shell- 
ed the town, inflicting severe damage on the 
Dey’s palace, causing him at last to surrender 
the captives then in his power. But even after 
that the consuls of the different European pow- 
ers were subjected to various petty insults and 
annoyances, until at last an insult offered to the 
French Consul, during an audience with the 
Dey, caused the French Government to retali- 
ate by sending an army to conquer the country 
and dethrone the despot who had so long mis- 
used his power. The town was quickly taken, 
but it was some time before the warlike mount- 
ain tribes were forced to surrender; and they 
have within the last ten years at times revolted 
and attempted to throw off the French yoke, 
but without success, although they harassed the 
French troops considerably. Now the Arabs 
seem to have resigned themselves to their fate. 
They say “it is the will of Allah,” and they re- 
main quiet, and watch the course of events. 
But in many of them there is still lurking a 
deep hatred to their Christian conquerors. 

The names of the streets present a strange 
mixture of Oriental and modern French. The 
Rue “Bab-el-Oued,” “Bab Azoun,” “Street of 
the Kasbah,” take one back to the tales of Zhe 
Arabian Nights; while others, such as the 
Place du Théatre, Jardin, Marengo, etc., recall 
modern France. The upper part of the town 
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is entirely Arab; the lower, French. In the 
market-place a solemn Arab in white burnoose, 
with bare feet and legs, selling dates from the 
Oasis of Biskra or oranges from the interior, 
sits side by side with an old French peasant 
woman seated under a huge cotton umbrella, 
behind a pile of fresh vegetables. And how 
cheap they are! Fine cauliflowers, as large as 
a man’s head, for four cents apiece, and green 
peas at Christmas and New Year's days selling 
at about seven cents the pound! Afterward, in 
the spring, about April, the prices are greatly 
reduced. Once we were offered in the street, 
by an Arab fruit-seller, fourteen or fifteen ex- 
quisite, delicately flavored and scented Man- 
darin oranges for two cents. How these men 
live is a mystery to the newly arrived visitor, 
but after a short stay, and close observance of 
their frugal and temperate habits, one can un- 
derstand it better. 

An Arab of the lower classes is content with 
one meal a day, consisting either of broken 
wheat ground between two mill-stones by the 
women, or bruised in a stone mortar and mixed 
with some broth, in which perhaps may be some 
fragments of fish or meat, and a handful of 
dates. When traveling, a round, flat cake of 
bread and some fruit, and a drink of pure wa- 
ter from a stream, are all he requires. On that 
spare diet, with a cup of strong black coffee at 
the close of the day’s work, and perhaps a 
cracker or two, he thrives. These Arabs have 
the hardiness of constitution and endurance of 
an animal, and undertake long journeys on foot, 
especially those living in the country, walking 
barefooted, clad only in the white wool bur- 
noose reaching to the knees, with peaked hood 
sheltering alike from scorching suns and win- 
ter winds, and voluminous white cotton breech- 
es, gathered round the waist and knees, and re- 
sembling a bag in duplicate, and consuming 
about eight yards of material to make up. 

The Moorish women seen from time to time 
in the more retired streets attract the notice by 
their costume, their fine dark eyes and marked 
eyebrows being all of the face which is visible. 
The jealous adjar, a fine strip of white lawn or 
muslin, not transparent, is fastened over all 
the lower part of the face, just across the nose, 
below the eyes. Covering the head is a mantle 
or wrapper, called the haik—among the bet- 
ter classes composed of dazzlingly white silk 
and wool interwoven in stripes, sometimes with 
gold thread or pale blue, and drawn over the 
forehead so as to conceal the hair. This is 
held around the figure in graceful folds by the 
hand. Underneath this the dress consists of a 
richly embroidered silk jacket of some bright 
color; and the toilet is completed by a pair of 
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extremely baggy pantaloons gathered in around 
the ankles, and a pair of wide and peculiarly 
shaped open shoes, Some, however, of ad- 
vanced opinions, have invested in French shoes 
of modern style, with heels; but this is rare. 
These women, if respectable, are always attend- 
ed by a duenna, an old woman, or else they are 
closely watched and followed by their lord and 
master (in every sense of the word), to see that 
none of the Christian races scrutinize too close- 
ly their veiled charms. I had opportunities of 
seeing some of these women afterward in their 
homes, and found them refined, good-natured, 
and child-like in their enjoyment of conversa- 
tion with a European. They, as well as the 
men, are scrupulously clean in their persons 
and dwellings (of course I refer to the better 
classes), and in that respect are a bright exam- 
ple to their Christian sisters— French, Italian, 
and Spanish—who, with few exceptions, are 
lacking in that virtue. 

The only “outing” the Mauresque ladies are 
allowed is a weekly trip to the cemeteries, 
where repose the bones of their male ancestors. 
There they resort in great numbers with their 
children, accompanied always by their watch- 
ful attendants, and may be seen sitting on the 
tombs enjoying an out-door repast, and seem- 


ingly having “a good time” in spite of the mel- 


ancholy surroundings. The entrance to the 
cemetery is guarded by a male official, who 
warns off the inquisitive unbeliever if of the 
male sex. Two Englishmen tried to enter one 
Friday (the Arab’s Sunday), and came into 
violent collision with the door-keeper. At 
last, by appealing to a French police officer, 
they were permitted to enter, but with little re- 
sults to them, for the women closely veiled 
themselves, and most of them left the cemetery 
as speedily as possible. The wealthy Maur- 
esques have begun to patronize the horse-cars, 
which run from one end of the city to the 
other, along the sea-wall, but the women, in 
that case, are always accompanied by their 
husbands. 

Leading from the public square are two cov- 
ered passages, on each side of which are the 
stalls kept by the venders of Algerian jewelry, 
basket work, daggers, and many other curios- 
ities. The competition is great between these 
merchants. They vie with each other for the 
custom of the visitors, who, before their stay in 





the town is over, have generally parted with a 
good deal of their surplus cash to these Orien- 
tal store-keepers. Some of the articles sold 
here are really beautiful and artistic in work- 
manship—table-covers richly embroidered in 
colored silks, silk haiks and scarfs, finely chas- 
ed trays, and articles in various metals, besides 
pure attar of roses and other perfumes. 

The Governor’s palace is well worth a visit, as 
it is a splendid specimed of Moorish architect- 
ure. Receptions are given there quite fre- 
quently during the winter months, to which 
the ite of the foreign visitors receive invita- 
tions. 

For those wishing to make excursions to the 
suburbs of the town, and to the country beyond, 
there are several kinds of voztures for hire at 
moderate fares; four francs (or about eighty 
cents) will take you perhaps three miles out 
of town. The drivers are generally civil and 
obliging. The small fee of five cents, over 
and above the fare to which they are entitled, 
they receive gratefully, rather to the surprise 
of Americans fresh from experiences with New 
York and Niagara hackmen. 

A few miles’ drive out of the town at Staouli 
is the monastery of the Trappist monks, who 
still adhere to the rigid rules of life prescribed 
by the order in France. No woman is allowed 
to enter the doors, and none but the lay broth- 
ers are ever permitted to hold conversation with 
any of the despised sex. However, male visit- 
ors are always welcomed most hospitably, and 
frequently offered a rest and frugal repast of 
fruits and bread, together with wine, made by 
the brothers on their lands. The wine is of 
good quality, and is sold to families residing 
around Algiers, a lay brother being deputed to 
drive the wagon and hold the necessary busi- 
ness intercourse. It is said that the ex-Em- 
press Eugenie once paid a visit to the monas- 
tery with some lady attendants, and was enter- 
tained in a detached building outside the mo- 
nastery, and that afterward the stone pavement 
over which the ladies’ feet had trodden was 
taken up by the monks. This industrious fra- 
ternity weave all the material for their clothing 
and make it up, grind their own wheat, grow 
all the natural products they require for food, 
and are thus independent of the outer world, 
whose wars and turmoils are unheeded by them 
in their complete retirement and isolation. 

A. M. MORCE. 
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CURIOUS BIRD MIGRATION. 


A recent correspondent of the New York Evening 
Post gives some particulars in regard to a curious 
method of bird migration, which appears to have pre- 
viously escaped the observation of naturalists or even of 
the most observant travelers. While spending a few 
weeks in the Island of Crete, during the autumn of 1878, 
his attention was several times directed by a Greek 
priest, whose acquaintance he had made, to a lively 
twittering and singing of small birds whenever a flock 
of sand-cranes passed over, as they frequently do there 
at that season of the year, and at but little elevation 
above the earth, on their southward journey into Africa. 
As he could not see any small birds, he suggested to his 
friend that the sound came from the motion of the wings 
ofthe crane. The priest assured him that such was not 
the case—that the sound came from small birds who 
were sitting upon the backs of the cranes. The Greek 
had frequently seen them fly up from their sitting posi- 
tions and alight again. The traveler's interest and cu- 
riosity was so much aroused that thereafter, whenever 
he saw a flock of cranes approaching, he watched them 
with the closest attention, and on several occasions be- 
held himself the temporary flight of the small birds from 
the backs of their friends. On one occasion he noticed 
such a flight when on a sailing yacht fully fifteen miles 
from the shore. At that time the birds were fright- 
ened by the discharge of a gun in the direction of the 
flock. They were so near that there could be no mis- 
take as to the fact. He subsequently found that this 
mode of bird passage was well known to both the peas- 
ants and the more educated of the common people both 
at Crete and in Egypt. The bird which employs this 
novel mode of conveyance is known there by a name 
which signifies ‘‘ wagtail,” from the peculiar way it has 
of ‘‘ wagging” its tail, The bird is much too weak to 
make the long sea journey by its own strength, and 
therefore instinctively watches for the migration of 
cranes, storks, and other large birds, and is borne over 
the sea as above described. The large birds appear to 
submit to their burden willingly, and give evidence of a 
liking for their tiny guests, who, by their merry twitter- 
ings, no doubt help to kill time and make the long and 
otherwise monotonous voyage more pleasant. The only 
other mention of any similar circumstance is made in 
Peterman’s well known book of travels, who states that, 
while in Jerusalem, the Swedish traveler, Hedenborg, 
telated to him what appears to have been a similar ob- 
servation ; but the birds were observed at such a dis- 
tance that he was uncertain as to the absolute correct- 
ness of his observation. The article from the Evening 
Post, having been copied into Nature of February 24, 
1881, attracted the attention of John Rae, of the Royal 
Institute, London, who, in the issue of Nature of March 
3d last, says that the Indians around the south-western 
portion of Hudson's Bay tell a similar story in regard to 
a small bird of the fringi//ide, which takes its passage 
northward every spring on the back of the Canada 
goose, as it paggpes that point about the last of April. It 





is only the Canada goose that these little migrants use 
for their aerial conveyance. The samestory is also told 
by the Indians about the Great Slave Lakes. The above 
facts will no doubt prove a matter of much interest to 
naturalists everywhere. 


MICROSCOPIC STRUCTURE OF METALS. 


Considerable attention has been given of late to the 
minute structure of minerals and metals, by aid of the 
microscope. Allusion has already been made to the 
microscopic study of minerals in these columns [ vol. ii, 
page 184]. The same method of study has also recent- 
ly been applied to the structure of metals. J. Vincent 
Elsden communicates some interesting information in 
this direction to Nature of February 24, from which 
we condense: Notwithstanding the great opacity of 
metals, it is quite possible to procure, by chemical means, 
metallic leaves sufficiently thin to be examined with the 
microscope by transmitted light. Silver leaf, when 
mounted on a glass slide, and immersed for a short 
time in a solution of perchloride of iron or potassium 
cyanide, becomes so reduced in thickness that its struct- 
ure may be readily examined. A very satisfactory ex- 
amination of silver leaf may also be made by first con- 
verting into a transparent salt by the action of chlorine 
or iodine. Most of the other metals may also be ex- 
amined by the use of similar means. Such examina- 
tions of metals show two general types of structure, 
one being essentially granular, the other fibrous. The 
granular metals, such as tin, present the appearance of 
exeeedingly minute grains, each one being perfectly 
isolated from its neighbors by still smaller interspaces, 
The cohesion of such leaves is very slight. The fibrous 
metals, such as gold and silver, have a very marked 
structure, and appear to consist of a mass of fine, elongat- 
ed fibers matted and interlaced in a manner much resem- 
bling mats of hair. This fibrous structure is more mark- 
ed in silver than in gold. The fibrous structure is, no 
doubt, developed by pressure. Their molecules, when 
forced to spread out, seem to glide over one another in 
direct lines—such being the lines of least resistance. 
This peculiar development of fibrous structure, Mr. Els- 
den thinks, may serve to illustrate the probable origin of 
the fibrous structure of the limestone of the Pyrenees, 
Scotland, and the Tyrol. 


A NOVEL THEORY. 


It is well known that connected with all organisms 
there are certain gaseous, volatile substances (odorous 
substances), which must play a very important part in 
human economy, but one hitherto quite undefined. 
Professor Jaeger, a German chemist of some note, who 
has been pursuing investigations in this direction, has 
quite recently advanced a novel theory in regard to the 
matter. He endeavors to show that the actions of the 
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human mind are largely influenced by these substances, 
as they are given off in the acts of breathing and per- 
spiring. He divides them into two groups—emanations 
or substances of pleasure, and substances of dislike— 
‘*lust und unlust stoffe.” The first are exhaled during 
a joyful and gleeful state of mind, and he further holds 
that they produce a similar state of mind if inhaled by 
another. Just the reverse is true of the other. Who- 
ever, he says, will take the pains, can discover for him- 
self that the effluvia from the body differs as much from 
the varied condition of the mind as from that of the 
body. During seasons of joy and happiness the odor of 
perspiration is not generally disagreeable, while during 
periods of anguish and unpleasant nervous excitement 
it is always offensive. In an atmosphere charged with 
the substance of dislike the vitality of the system is 
lowered and disadvantageously influenced. This, he 
holds, accounts for the acknowledged fact that in a state 
of anguish and fear the body is more susceptible to con- 
tagious diseases. The inhalation of the substance of 
pleasure hightens the vital action and improves the 
power of the body to resist disease. Professor Jaeger 
further announces that wool fiber has a natural attrac- 
tion for substances of pleasure, apart from its natural 
capacity for absorbing odors generally, while plant-fiber 
favors the absorption of substances of dislike. Woolen 
garments, the Professor says, even in summer, when 
evaporation is large, take on only the sour smell due to 
continued perspiration, and never accumulate, to any 
considerable extent, other offensive odors, while cotton 
and linen clothing, after long wear, assume a marked 
repulsive smell. If the truth of this theory should be 
fully established, it could not fail to be of immense value 
to medical science in devising ways and means to ‘most 
effectually protect the human system from contagious 
and other diseases. 


THE DEVELOPMENT THEORY—CONNECT- 
ING LINKS. 


One by one the gulfs which have hitherto separated 
the existing species of fish, amphibians, reptiles, and 
birds are fast being filled up, or quite conclusively 
bridged over. Receht researches, mostly in the new 
fossil fields of the great central regions of our own North 
American continent, have made the scientific reader 
familiar with the remains of birds, with lizard-like tails, 
or with teeth in their jaws—of saurians, with well devel- 
oped wings, and with two, three, four, and five-toed 
horses. Quite recently Professor Owen has brought to 
the knowledge of the scientific world another important 
connection between widely different classes of animals, 
which would seem to form the hitherto ‘‘missing link” 
between the mammals and cold-blooded vertebrates. 
The fossil remains in question were discovered in South 
Africa, and possess some points of resemblance to the 
living ‘‘duck-mole” of Australia—a creature familiarly 
known as ‘‘the beast with a bill,” or ‘‘the fur-covered 
animal which lays eggs.” The scientific name of this 
Australian bird or beast is ‘‘platypus,” and Professor 
Owen, from the similarity between the two, calls his 
new discovery by the formidable name of ‘‘platypodo- 
saurus," which, to the scientific mind, properly sums up 
its characteristics as ‘‘a lizard-like reptile, with a ten- 
dency toward certain low forms of mammalian struct- 
ure.” While there are still certain points to be filled, in 
order to fully establish the theory of evolution, it may 





quite safely be claimed that between the living and ex- 
tinct forms here noticed the gap between the mamma- 
lia and cold-blooded vertebrates is now pretty surely 
bridged over. According to Professor Owen: ‘‘Among 
living or extinct forms we now have, first, the primi- 
tive reptile; then a reptile with nascent mammalian ten- 
dencies ; next a still more mammalian, but ovovivipa- 
rous form; then, again, a group of pouched mammals; 
then a few closely allied, but pouchless mammals; and 
finally the various lines of descent, culminating in our 
highest existing creatures. And the geological succes- 
sion in which all these various forms are found is ex- 
actly what, on the theory of evolution, one would ex- 
pect to find it.” 


NEW MINERALS. 


‘*A New American Gem” formed the subject of a 
short paper read at a late meeting of the New York 
Academy of Sciences. The new mineral which consti- 
tutes this gem was recently found in North Carolina, 
by Mr. William E. Widden. It is of the emerald class, 
and will be known to the world as lithia-emerald, owing 
to the presence of lithia as one of its chemical constitu- 
ents. These gems are described as very beautiful, hav- 
ing a pure green tint, with a liquid brilliancy that is 
quite distinctive and remarkable. They are selling at 
about the same price as the diamond. The mineral is 
found in a narrow chimney in a hard rock formation, 
geological character not given. The chimney is two 
feet one way by two and a half inches the other, and de- 
scending at an angle of about seven degrees from the 
perpendicular. Another new sidereal mineral has also 
been found by Professor J. Lawrence Smith while ana- 
lyzing a meteorite which fell in Emmett County, Iowa, in 
May, 1879. He has named it Peckhamite, and de- 
scribes it as essentially different from any mineral here- 
tofore found associated with meteorites. It is a silicate 
of iron and magnesia, opalescent, of a light greenish- 
yellow color, of greasy aspect and cleaves scalily. Two 
or three specimens obtained projected from the outer 
surface of the stone, with a dingy yellow color and a 
fused exterior. The meteorite, surrounded by a large 
number of fragments, lay upon the wet prairie for near- 
ly a year before being discovered, still bright, like a nug- 
get of platinum, and with no appearance of rust. Still 
another new mineral is reported, which has been named 
siderophyllite, in allusion to the large percentage of iron 
which it contains. In composition it is an iron-allu- 
mina mica, and was found near Pike’s Peak, in Colo- 
rado. 


POSSIBLE REVELATIONS OF THE MICRO- 
SCOPE. 


Much speculation and no inconsiderable experiment- 
al study has, of late, been devoted to the query, ‘‘Can 
we hope that the microscope will reveal to our vision an 
atom or molecule?” The highest magnifying power 
that has yet been obtained is the distinct revelation of 
the strie upon the Amphipleura pellucida, which num- 
ber one hundred and thirty-two thousand to the inch. 
The highest artificial markings which can be resolved, 
by ordinary microscopic experts, are ninety thousand 
lines to the inch; but Helmholtz, about a year ago, an- 
nounced that he had been able to distinggish Nobert's 
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lines ruled one hundred and twelve thousand to the 
inch—and yet the same eyes, aided by the same instru- 
ment, failed to define the individual atom or molecule. 
Fasoldt has devised a ruling machine so superior to 
that employed by Helmholtz, that, with it, he claims 
that he can rule ten millions of lines totheinch. These 
lines are ruled so close that no microscope has yet been 
able to reveal them to the human eye; yet Fasoldt says 
they must be there, for his machine must make them, and 
he is now waiting for some instrument powerful enough 
and some eye keen enough to reveal them. Prof. Rog- 
ers says that the probable limit of the eye’s capacity 
for seeing is about four million lines to the inch. It 
would seem now to be in order that Fasoldt should 
make a machine, with progressive powers of ruling, to 
determine the ultimate capacity of the human eye. 
Whatever that may be, however, it is certain to stop far 
short of the power to define the ultimate molecule; for 
Helmholtz asserts that the molecule of water cannot be 
far from an approximatlon to two hundred and fifty 
millions to an inch. Leibig says that ‘‘the chemist 
merely maintains the firm foundation of his science, 
when he declares the existence of physical atoms and 
molecules as an incontrovertible truth.” Yet, like Fas- 
oldt and his lines, he has never seen them, but just 
knows they are there. It has been suggested that the 
improved microscope of the future will have to be con- 
structed with diamond or sapphire lenses—materials 
possessing greater refractive power than glass, but that 
even then the molecule will be a hidden mystery, even 
though Fasoldt’s ten million of lines to the inch should 
be plainly visible. 


SOLIDIFIED OIL. 


A new article of manufacture has recently been intro- 
duced in England in the form of ‘‘ solidified oil” for 
lubricating purposes. This new substance is said to 
possess some valuable and special characteristics. Al- 
though solid, the oil is soft and to a large extent unaf- 
fected by cold or heat. It does not become fluid until 
the temperature to which it is exposed reaches 212° F., 
the boiling point of water; and it can be made to reach 
a still higher melting point if required. It contains no 
acid, and leaves no deposit in steam cylinders. When 
passed into the feed water, through the exhaust pipe, 
it has the effect of preventing incrustation in steam 
boilers. It neither gums nor clogs on exposure to air 
or heat. It is applicable to all purposes where tallow 
can be used, and, weight for weight, will last four times 
as long and is three times as economical. It is said to 
possess considerable power of cohesion, which renders 
it peculiarly well fitted for perpendicular surfaces. 


INDIAN RAILWAYS. 


In looking over the great industries of the world, rail- 
way construction in India is something especially notice- 
able. The progress of this industry there has been far 
greater than in England, especially since the sleepy 
régime of ‘‘ the Company” has been superseded by the 
more active home rule, which now (since 1858) directs 
the financial and governmental policy of that vast em- 
pire. These railways are designed to have an immense 
Strategic and commercial bearing, not only upon In- 
dia, but an important influence as well upon the indus- 
try of the parent country. While England is rapidly 





losing her trade in railway plant with other countries, 
the demand for such mazeriel in India is constantly in- 
creasing, and will continue for many decades to provide 
largely for the employment of a most profitable branch 
of British mechanical industry. The railways of India 
are built as joint stock enterprises, with a guarantee of 
five per cent., which Cannon Row has punctually made 
good. They also present a special feature of interest to 
the English coal trade, inasmuch as their supply for 
fuel is chiefly drawn from the parent country and trans- 
ported in English ships. The development of the min- 
eral resources of Central India is now, however, doing 
much to render her railways independent of English 
coal, and no doubt the time will soon come when the 
superior iron ores of India and imported mechanical 
skill will provide also the plant and supply the constant 
wear and tear of this immense system of railway trans- 
portation. 


TRANSMITTING ELECTRICITY THROUGH 
WATER. 


Much speculation has been indulged in, and some 
experiments have been made to test, the practicability 
of transmitting electric currents to a distance through 
the medium of water, but as yet no very satisfactory re- 
sults have been obtained either way. During the siege 
of Paris some few experiments were made in the River 
Seine over a short distance within the limits of the city. 
It appears that these experiments were so satisfactory 
that it was determined by the Government to make a 
trial on a large scale to establish communication through 
the medium of the river between the city of Paris and 
the country beyond the German lines, a distance of 
some fifty or seventy-five miles. In furtherance of this 
idea, M. de Almeida, who had conducted the experi- 
ments within the city, was dispatched by balloon to the 
provinces to endeavor to establish this novel mode of 
telegraphy without connecting wires. He was to place 
upon the banks of the river, as near to Paris as was 
practicable, a powerful battery, to be connected with the 
water, the current from which, so much of it as should 
not be dissipated, was to be received by delicate gal- 
vanometers placed in the river within the city. M. de 
Almeida effected a successful descent outside the Ger- 
man lines, and immediately made preparations for the 
experiment, but met with various delays, principally in 
his efforts to procure proper apparatus from England. 
He finally had everything nearly in readiness, when the 
Government was compelled to capitulate and hand over 
the city to the Germans. This put an end to further 
proceedings. He was delayed a few days too long, and 
the world missed a most important experiment, which, 
in its results, might have been the chief among those 
scientific exploits which render the siege of Paris so 
notable. 


NEW PYRAMIDS DISCOVERED. 


It is announced among the latest reports from Cairo 
that two pyramids, hitherto unknown to European 
travelers, have recently been discovered to the north of 
Memphis and near Saggarah. These pyramids bear 
evidence that they were constructed by kings of the 
sixth dynasty. The rooms and passages, so far as they 
have been explored, are more profusely than any others 
covered with inscriptions. 
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Our local artists have plenty left to hope for. San 
Francisco sadly needs a class of intelligent art patrons. 
The artistic fraternity in this city were pretty thoroughly 
spoiled during bonanza times. Our community, never 
a critical one at best, was then less so then ever, owing 
to the unlimited number of nouveaux riches. These 
bought prodigally right and left, shining, like the sun, 
with equal warmth on good and bad. They could not 
be blamed for being destitute of taste or judgment; 
they were kind to a fault, and royally liberal with the 
shining twenties. There was money in it. Unsuccess- 
ful artisans of all kinds flew to the profession like flies 
to molasses. 

When our rich men buy pictures they are obliged, as 
a class, to take the artist’s word as totheir merit. It is, 
unfortunately, not always the most meritorious who is 
most ready to proclaim himself. The consequence has 
been the undeserved success of a number of incompe- 
tent upstarts, and a deterioration in the methods of 
the better class, when they found there was in San 
Francisco neither an art standard nor an appreciation 
of anything save clap-trap and self-laudation. This 
rule, like any other, is not without its exceptions. Still, 
our best artists have often put before the public pict- 
ures which show a contempt for public opinion, and 
small fear of the detection of carelessness. Changes 
have come, and greater are to be expected. In the first 
crash of hard times, two years ago, bonanza art pa- 
trons disappeared with the surprising swiftness of a 
young politician's first scruples. They melted away 
like first love, and left not a dime behind. For two 
long years, times have been cruelly hard with the artists, 
especially with the better class, who have too much dig- 
nity and self-respect to solicit patronage. Purchasers 
have been as rare as eclipses, and as uncertain as a 
tenor’s high C. Dealers in artist's materials have been 
extortionate in proportion to the humble impecunious- 
ness of the artist, and the sympathetic footfall of the 
creditor has often relieved the death -like stillness of the 
studio door. Somehow, there seems to be a fatal fasci- 
nation about the profession. Men and women who 
once adopt it seem willing to bear the ills it entails for- 
ever, rather than adopt a less zesthetic, but more lucra- 
tive calling. At last there is a rift in the storm-cloud 
that has hung over the profession so long, and a bit of 
blue in the sky that betokens happier weather. The 
bright sunshine of the buyer’s face is yet to come, but 
it is hoped for. Our artists have realized that to fold 
the hands and wait for another bonanza means starva- 
tion—that their only road to success is the legitimate 
path. Now there is hope. 

The last art exhibition is full of significance. An un- 
written history is in the air, and something more than 
paint on the canvas, that fairly speak of hopes and 
fears—almost a last hope with some, unless times change 
for the better. The establishment of a Rejection Com- 
mittee in connection with the Annual Art Exhibition is 
the healthiest of all signs. Happily there is room to 
Spare on the walls this time. No doubt but the stan- 
dard, having been established, will be raised from year 
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to year. A gradual extermination, and the survival of 
the fittest, will then ensue. The artists, having taken 
matters into their own hands, are working out their 
own salvation. Great credit is due the Rejection Com- 
mittee for having so bravely carried out their programme, 
as it requires no little nerve to initiate a reform of that 
kind. They have erred, if at all, on the side of mercy, 
as is fit enough the first time. 

At no previous exhibition has there been so much hon- 
est work or so little of the meretricious or inanely pretty. 
Of all the older local artists, Robinson, Rix, Deakin, 
and Von Perbrandt are the only ones who have paid the 
Art Association and the public the compliment of ex- 
hibiting the best that they can do. Bradford, Perry, 
and Tojetti are conspicuous by theirabsence. Kunath, 
who has shone in former exhibitions, has nothing save 
a few sketches in the small room. Hill’s one picture, 
‘* Birch Forest, Autumn,” is attractive, skillfully han- 
dled, and full of color, but it is a meager showing com- 
pared to his exhibits of former years. Keith is always 
good, but we are disappointed after the wonderfully fine 
sketches brought from the East that he has not given us 
more that was new. His picture, ‘‘ The Old Mill,” isa 
close and charming study of one of those apparent con- 
tradictions of nature which the true artist loves to note, 
and which entirely upset the critics because they are un- 
conventional. His three other pictures are in the vein 
in which he is always happy and in which we know him 
best. Of the three, ‘‘Showery Weather” is the best. 

Tavernier’s ‘‘In the Redwoods” is an unsatisfactory 
picture. It possesses many undeniable merits of draw- 
ing and handling, it gives an admirable idea of the size 
and character of the redwoods, is striking and brilliant, 
yet, for all that, it has a slightly theatrical air, and lacks 
sincerity and feeling. Tavernier does not often honor 
us by doing his best and working com amore. When he 
does, the pictures are to be sought after. 

Denny has evidently not over-exerted himself, and 
neither of his two pictures will increase his reputation. 
‘*Morning, Little Lake Valley,” by Holdredge, is full 
of the artist’s own peculiar mannerisms, and strongly 
suggestive of the German school, and a liberal use of 
the palette knife in lieu of brush. Hahn's one picture 
is not up to his usual standard. 

‘Cypress Point, Monterey,” by Cleenewerck, is not 
in the artist’s best vein, and is, moreover, obscured by 
its close proximity to Rix’s ‘‘ Pollard Willows.” His 
‘*Monterey Whale Fishery” is a better and more at- 
tractive picture, while his sketches in the small room are 
more interesting than either. These last show him to 
be a versatile and talented artist and a close student of 
nature. 

Bouvy gives us the extremes of his ability in ‘‘ The 
Lesson of Catechism” and ‘‘A Holiday at the Con- 
vent.” In the former an unctuous but badly drawn 
monk, backed by an impossible landscape, administers 
religious instruction to a barefooted young woman 
whose unprepossessing development of heel betokens 
an unmistakable African ancestry. ‘‘ A Holiday at the 
Convent” is a much more pretentious work#and shows 
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care and ability. It represents an interior, a religious 
procession of chanting monks descending a stairway. 
They are preceded by altar boys strewing flowers, and 
in the right of the foreground a lusty bell-ringer pulls 
his rope and sings. In composition it is not unlike 
David Neal's ‘‘ Marie Stuart.” The figures are interest- 
ing and fairly drawn. The otherwise somber array of 
brown-robed Capuchins is happily relieved by a scarlet 
banner. 

Virgil Williams, yho is probably more thoroughly ed- 
ucated in his profession than any other local artist, ex- 
hibits but one small picture, a souvenir of Italy. It is 
a correct and charming picture, but Mr. Williams, as 
Director of the Art School, has not had time to do him- 
self justice in any exhibition of late years. While his 
devotion to the school is an inestimable benefit to the 
community in one way, it is a corresponding loss in an- 
other. Of all the pupils who have studied under Mr. 
Williams in the Art School, none have been more dili- 
gent and attentive than Miss Lotz and Miss Foster. 
The result could not be more flattering than it is to mas- 
ter and pupils. Miss Lotz, with all her superb talents, 
could never have achieved so brilliant and speedy a 
success had she not been instructed in the very best 
methods before going abroad. Her ‘‘Study of a Calf” 
holds deservedly the post of honor in the present ex- 
hibition. It is painted with a breadth and solidity that 
women rarely attain, and promises a most brilliant fut- 
ure for this simple, unpretending young girl. Miss Fos- 
ter, who has talent, is a splendid example of what in- 
dustry and a well laid foundation are worth. It is 


amusing to note the attitude of the local critics toward 
her. They would have to be blind not to see that her 


picture on the line is among the best of the exhibition ; 
but she is young—almost an amateur—and they praise 
her with plenty of reservations, fearing there is a mis- 
take somewhere. When a young fledgling does such a 
strikingly excellent piece of work in drawing and color 
as her ‘‘Stolen Pleasures” she deserves liberal praise, 
and should put some of the older artists to the blush. 

Rix, Robinson, Deakin, and Von Perbrandt, as has 
been said before, have never done better work than they 
exhibit this year. Robinson has given us larger and 
more pretentious pictures, but never anything so good 
as his ‘‘Cabo de San Lucas.” It is a poem on canvas, 
It bears the marks of earnestness and enthusiasm, is 
exquisitely delicate in handling and color, and full of 
sentiment and beauty. ‘‘Carmel Valley,” by C. Von 
Perbrandt, is a modest, unobtrusive picture, but strange- 
ly enough its merits seemed to be quite generally rec- 
ognized by the fashionable first-night throng. It is a 
characteristic bit of Californian landscape, broadly and 
simply painted, true to nature, and full of honest feeling. 
In fact, it is so good one almost wishes there were more 
of it. 

Deakin’s two pictures, ‘‘Notre Dame” and ‘‘The 
Choir, Westminister Abbey,” show that his forte lies in 
reproducing the beauties of architecture. The elaborate 
intricacies of both display a wonderful amount of pa- 
tient industry. The light is agreeably handled. They 
are impressive, and not without sentiment—a thing that 
could never have been said of his landscapes. It is not 
surprising that Mr. Deakin’s pictures excite a great deal 
of admiration from the many visitors to the exhibition. 





There are two pictures by Rix. His ‘‘ Nightfall” is 
rich in color, romantic and beautiful, but his ‘‘ Pollard 
Willows” is perhaps the very best picture in the exhibi- 
tion. It is simple in composition, representing an ave- 
nue of old willows leading toward the right; at the lefta 
wide stretch of meadow land and a glimpse of a distant 
town. It is an honest, straightforward picture—true to 
nature and destitute of trickery. The tree drawing is 
fine, and the perspective admirably handled. There is 
a sense of space and distance in the canvas that makes 
all the pictures about look cramped for room. The 
color is that of late summer time, and characteristic of 
the locality. The picture is at once full of sentiment 
and of character—intensely realistic, yet poetic. Itisa 
great stride forward for Mr. Rix, being by far the best 
work he has ever done. 

Mr. Humphrey Moore has on exhibition two charm- 
ing little pictures—‘‘The Stolen Pleasure” and ‘‘Au Ren- 
dezvous”—either of which would be a most desirable 
addition to any collection. Mr. Moore, who is a stranger 
and a guest, has been rather roughly handled by the 
local critics. He belongs to a brilliant and popular 
school of art of which most of our people see little and 
know less. He is not the first of his school, which in- 
cludes the most illustrious artists of the age; neither is 
he by any means the least. There are schools of art 
diametrically opposed to each other, yet equally valu- 
able. It is as absurd not to recognize the fact as to ex- 
pect that all writers shall use the florid style, all singers 
the operatic, or that all actors shall play comedy. Mr. 
Moore is no longer among us, but it is to be hoped that 
the next new comer who does not follow in our beaten 
paths may be judged a little more broadly. 

We are decidedly behind the times in the matter of 
water-color painting. Mrs. Virgil Williams exhibits two 
flower studies in water-color, which show some excellent 
work. There is, with this exception, absolutely nothing 
exhibited in water-colors. It is a pity that we have not 
at least a few artists who would attempt this kind of 
work, which is in high favor with connoisseurs both in 
the Eastern States and in Europe. 

The present exhibition may, on the whole, be consid- 
ered a success. That it is so, is due somewhat to the 
Rejection Committee, and not a little to the remarkable 
promise shown by some of the younger members of the 
profession. Two young gentlemen, Latimer and Espey, 
at present pupils of the School of Design, are remarka- 
ble for their vigorous and surprisingly successful at- 
tempts. 

If there are any rich men in the community who ever 
intend to do anything for local art, now is the time for 
them to appear. If there are any who have a pride or 
a desire that we shall, as a community, keep or acquire 
any artistic cultivation, let them now come forward and 
patronize the deserving ones of the profession. Itisa 
disgrace to the community, for which the wealthy class 
is responsible, if we cannot support the little talent 
worth supporting that is among us. Artists of merit 
and ability cannot remain in San Francisco and live on 
air, when there is both appreciation and bread and but- 
ter waiting for them elsewhere. The present exhibition 
may be regarded as the artists’ supreme last effort to in- 
terest the public. If it is not successful, there will soon 
be but the dregs of the profession left among us. 
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DRAMA AND MUSIC. 


After dosing the public for two months with much 
trashy, sensational stuff, which, in spite of the shame- 
less puffing of the newspapers, failed of any consider- 
able pecuniary success, the manager of the Baldwin 
Theater, by some chance or other, hit upon the plan 
of giving a series of eight concerts by, ‘‘ European art- 
ists,” and there was an immediate response in the 
shape of full houses. The long musical fast undergone 
by San Francisco had, no doubt, sharpened the popu- 
lar appetite for these concerts, but, probably, quite as 
much of their success resulted from the presence of one 
of the leading violinists of the world, Herr August 
Wilhelmj. A year had barely elapsed since his first 
visit, and the tall compact figure, the phlegmatic im- 
passive face, the dull eye, which no tones of music seem 
ever able to brighten, were again before us. That his 
playing gave a great deal of pure delight to a great 
many people, there is no need tosay. But the pleas- 
ure of listening to him was not unmixed with annoy- 
ances. He indulged repeatedly in the unwarrantable 
caprice of putting a piece down on his programme, and 
playing an altogether different one at the concert. This 
practice is of decidedly questionable honesty toward a 
public which accepts promises in good faith, and dis- 
likes to find itself treated to pieces it had heard only a 
night or two before. It is a disappointment, also, to 
those who go with the object of hearing some special com- 
position which is then omitted. Still less is the practice 
to be overlooked on the part of a musician who is con- 
tent with a most limited répertoire, made up for the 
most part of solitary examples of the styles of Bach, 
Paganini, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Laub, Wagner, and 
Wilhelm}, all diligently played to us a year ago. We 
fear, if the truth were spoken, it would have to be said 
that Herr Wilhelmj, in his money-making American 
life of the past three years, has relinquished something 
of the strict habit of an artist. This business of being 
carried around the country by a professional agent, 
having one’s portrait placarded on the street walls, and 
playing across America to provincial hearers of rudi- 
mentary musical taste, is never serviceable to the best 
art. Herr Wilhelmj’s playing showed traces of these 
influences in the shape of tricks which he would never 





have ventured upon in Germany. In the Chopin Noc- 
zurne, played by him on the first night (which, by the 
way, was written for the piano, apd for nothing else), 
he took the liberty of leaving out a constantly recurring 
and highly characteristic chromatic figure (difficult for 
the violin), and substituted a few twirls of his own, the 
result being a decided blot on the composition to every- 
body who knew it as Chopin wrote it. He also indulg- 
ed in the cheap bit of clap-trap of ending many of his 
pieces with a superfluous octave, for no other purpose 
than that of taking a high note. This practice has been 
so long a favorite resource of third-rate singers, that it 
is surprising to find it adopted by Wilhelmj, especially 
as his octave was more than once a quarter of a tone 
fiat. At times, also, the depth and purity of his tone 
was marred by the ugly rasping of his bow, and in 
rapid passages there was sometimes a marked want of 
precision. For the sake of his art, if not of his pocket, 
Herr Wilhelmj will have no cause for regret when he 
finds himself once more in Germany. Of the Russian 
pianist, Herr Sternberg, it is sufficient to say that he 
played with more than ordinary technical skill, but 
without much feeling or sympathetic interpretation of 
what he was playing. A thoroughly Russian (or guasi- 
Oriental) love of display showed itself in a tendency to 
embellish simple passages by additions of his own; add- 
ing, for instance, thirds or fifths where Chopin had 
written only single notes, and giving innumerable flour- 
ishes to the simple accompaniment of Gounod’s Bach's 
Ave Maria. For all which Herr Sternberg deserves 
the reverse of thanks. Miss Fritch proved to bea singer 
with what might once have been a fair voice, now spoil- 
ed by bad training. But as an example of complete 
and absolute self-complacency united to just as com- 
plete and unmistakable second-rate ability, Miss Fritch 
was a great success, and did her part in supplying 
amusement. We cannot close our notice without a 
word of hearty praise to Herr Vogrich for the delicate, 
almost poetic, feeling with which he played the accom- 
paniments. The beautiful manner in which he kept 
the piano subordinate to the singer or the violinist is 
worthy of thankful remembrance by musicians and 
amateurs. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


SicuT. An Exposition of the Principles of Monocular 
and Binocular Vision. By Joseph Le Conte, LL.D. 
New York: Appleton & Co. 188r1. 

Professor Le Conte has given us an interesting and 
intelligible account of the anatomy and physiology of 
vision, based upon a great variety of scientific experi- 
ments, which may be verified by any intelligent reader 
of his book. Although it is an analysis and exposition 
of very complex phenomena, it is written in so lucid a 
Style as to attract those whose minds have not been 





trained to scientific thought, and is therefore a valuable 
aid to culture, and a preparation for the study of other 
departments of mental science to which the subject of 
vision has been considered introductory by philoso- 
phers of all ages. 

In the introduction we have the relation of general 
sensibility to special sense exhibited in the general dif- 
ferentiation of structure for special ends as taught by 
the natural history of animals, especially the differentia- 
tion of nerve-structure. The special senses are regard- 
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ed as refinements of common sensation, each a more 
refined touch. Coarse vibrations are perceived as a jar- 
ring. (Uf there are sixteen vibrations in a second, the 
auditory nerves are impressed, and we call the sensa- 
tion sound. Vibrations which are so rapid that they 
can only be conveyed by an ethereal medium are per- 
ceived through the optic nerve as ight. It must be re- 
membered, however, that while the undulatory theory 
of sound is capable of positive demonstration, the ex- 
istence of the ether 4nd of vibrations in it is purely hy- 
pothetical. While the optical phenomena thus far 
known are wholly in accord with the theory of ethereal 
undulation, future facts or reasoning may render the 
existence of the ether improbable or unnecessary. 

The first part of the work is devoted to monocular 
vision, and contains an admirable résumé of the struct- 
ure of the eye. The wonderful rods and cones of the 
retina and their probable functions are briefly yet clear- 
ly displayed, and the most common defects of the eye, 
as myopy, presbyopy, hypermetropy, and astigmatism, 
pointed out. With respect to the question, how can 
we see objects erect when the image on the retina is in- 
verted, we are referred to the law of visible direction: 
‘Every impression on the retina reaching it by a ray- 
line passing through the nodal point is referred back 
along the same ray-line to its true place inspace. Thus 
for every radiant point in the object there is a corre- 
spondent focal point in the retinal image; and every 
focal point is referred back along its ray-line to its own 
radiant, and thus the external image (object) is recon- 
structed in its proper position.” Professor Le Conte 
tells us that ‘‘this question has puzzled metaphysicians, 
and many answers characteristic of this class of philos- 
ophers have been given. The true scientific answer is 
found in what is called the law of visible direction.” 
This seems to imply some antagonism between meta- 
physics and true science which the history of ancient 
and modern thought will scarcely justify. There have 
been various theories both among reasoners and exper- 
imentalists, but all explanations of this question, as of 
many others, have been metaphysical. Vision itself, 
after all our optical experiments and histological dissec- 
tions, transcends physics, and is, therefore, metaphysi- 
cal. The Platonists and Stoics believed that vision was 
caused by emission of rays from the eyes to the object- 
ive point in space, and which were thence reflected again 
to the eye. Descartes, and after him Newton, consid- 
ered vision better explained by rays flowing from a 
luminous body through a transparent medium. To this 
succeeded the theory of ethereal vibrations excited by a 
luminary, and reflected or refracted by various ob- 
jects. The theory of Professor Le Conte of the mind 
referring back the impression on the retina along the 
same ray-line to its true point in space was also the the- 
ory of Dr. Reid in his /ugutry into the Human Mind. 
He says: ‘‘Every point of the object is seen in the di- 
rection of a right line passing from the picture of that 
point on the retina through the center of theeye.” The 
doctrine of Sir W. Hamilton—that we are conscious, or 
immediately cognizant, not only of the affections of self, 
but of the phenomena of something different from self, 
both, however, always in relation to each other; in 
other words, objects are neither carried into the mind, 
nor the mind made to sally out to them, and we per- 
ceive, through no sense, naught external but what is in 
immediate relation and contact with its organ—seems 
to us more reasonable. Through the eye, therefore, we 
perceive nothing but the rays of light in relation to, and 





in contact with, the retina. The erection by the mind 
of the inverted image on the retina is capable of differ- 
ent explanations. Helmholtz says, ‘‘Our natural con- 
sciousness is completely ignorant of even the existence 
of the retina and of the formation of images: how 
should it know anything of the position of images 
formed upon it?” The mind does not see retinal im- 
ages ; this would require another eye. The manner of 
mental perception is quite beyond our comprehension. 
The beautiful mechanism for bringing the mind in con- 
tact with the external world, and the fact of the percep- 
tion of that world, are separated by an inexplicable 
mystery—a chasm which no refinement of science can 
bridge over. 

Part II, relating to binocular vision, is quite elaborate. 
It relates to single and double images, the superposi- 
tion of external images, binocular perspective, and judg- 
ment of distance, size, and form. The original investi- 
gations of the author increase the interest in this depart- 
ment. His theory of binocular vision combines and 
reconciles the theories of Wheatstone and Briicke. It 
is thus briefly stated: ‘‘The eye (or the mind) instinct- 
ively distinguishes homonymous from heteronymous 
images” [z. ¢., those on the nasal sides of the retinz 
from those on the temporal sides ], ‘‘ referring the former 
to objects beyond and the latter to objects this side of 
the point of sight.” In other words, the mind perceives 
relief instantly by means of double images, although the 
relief is made clearer by a ranging of the point of sight 
back and forth. The phenomena of binocular vision 
depend on the law of corresponding points, and the 
latter half of the work is occupied in exhibiting this con- 
nection. ‘The numerous original experiments and illus- 
trations render this the most important part of the book. 
The last chapter, on the comparative physiology of bi- 
nocular vision, is one of the most important and inter- 
esting of all. It shows that invertebrates and fishes do 
not possess the binocular faculty. ‘‘The property of 
corresponding points, from which all the phenomena of 
binocular vision are derived, is something peculiar to 
the eye of the higher animals. Nothing analagous ex- 
ists in the other senses. Binocular vision in its perfec- 
tion, as it exists in man and the higher animals, is the 
last result of the gradual improvement of that most re- 
fined of all the sense organs, the eye, specially adapting 
it to meet the wants of the higher faculties of the mind.” 


A PERFECT Day, and other poems. By Ina D. Cool- 
brith. Author's special subscription edition. San 
Francisco, 1881. 


All lovers of good literature will be glad to know that 
the poems of Miss Coolbrith have at last been collected 
into permanent form. Among the writers who have at- 
tracted attention upon this coast for the real merit of 
their productions, none has enjoyed a larger degree of 
appreciation than the author of this little volume, whose 
poems have been copied and read wherever the Eng- 
lish language is spoken. It was a somewhat invidious 
distinction to name the volume after a single poem, in- 
asmuch as it assumes a superiority in favor thereof. ‘‘A 
Perfect Day” is certainly worthy of its wide popularity, 
but the volume contains other poems equally meritorious 
and equally popular. 

Miss Coolbrith is fortunate in being almost a pioneer 
in one respect. She has felt the life of a new land and 
given it utterance with the grace and finish of an older 
literature. There are a few crudities in her work. There 
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is no distressing effort to be new or madly original in 
expression as well as in thought. There is better art 
than that. Miss Coolbrith has seen new things, has 
felt new thoughts, has been part of a new social devel- 
opment; and in giving these ‘‘a local habitation and a 
name” she has yet been able to preserve that conserva- 
tism to which her poems owe their exquisite finish. 

In this completeness of art Miss Coolbrith loses none 
of her nearness to Nature. She looks into the cloudless 
sky and sees 


“A day too glad for laughter—nay, 
Too glad for happy tears ! 
The fair earth seems as in a dream 
Of immemorial years : 
Perhaps of that far morn when she 
Sang with her sister spheres. 


“It may be that she holds to-day 
Some sacred Sabbath feast ; 
It may be that some patient soul 
Has entered to God’s rest, 
For whose dear sake He smiles on us 
And all the day is blest.” 


Her longing scorns the ‘‘foolish wisdom sought in 
books,” and turns ever to the repose of Nature, 


“‘For there the grand hills, summer-crowned, 
Slope greenly downward to the seas; 
One hour of rest upon their breast 
Were worth a year of days like these.” 


The opening lines of the later commencement poem 
contain the invitation of Nature to the poet: 


“Into the balm of the clover, 
Into the dawn and the dew, 

Come, O my poet, my lover, 

Single of spirit and true! 


“Sweeter the song of the throstle 
Shall ring from its nest in the vine, 
And the lark, my beloved apostle, 
Shall chant thee a gospel divine. 


“Ah! not to the dullard, the schemer, 
I of my fullness may give ; 
But thou, whom the world calleth dreamer, 
Drink of my fountains and live.” 


The two commencement poems, ‘‘California” and 
‘From Living Waters,” are admirable conceptions. 
‘‘In Memoriam” (Hon. B. P. Avery) has these lines: 


“God rest thy soul ! 
O kind and pure, 
Tender of heart, yet strong to wield control, 
And to endure! 


“Close the clear eyes. 
No greater woe 
Earth’s patient heart, than when a good man dies, 
Can ever know.” 


In the way of delicate fancies, Miss Coolbrith is par- 
ticularly happy. Here is one: 


“T think I would not be 
A stately tree, 
Broad boughed, with haughty crest that seeks the sky. 
Too many sorrows lie 
In years—too much of bitter for the sweet. 
Frost-bite, and blast, and heat, 
Blind drought, cold rains, must all grow wearisome 
Ere one could put away 
Their leafy garb for aye 
And let death come. 





“Rather this wayside flower, 

To live its happy hour 
Of balmy air, of sunshine, and of dew, 
A sinless face held upward to the blue; 

A bird song sung to it, 

A butterfly to flit 
On dazzling wings above it, hither, thither, 
A sweet surprise of life—and then exhale 
A little fragrant soul on the soft gale, 

To float—ah, whither?” 


Space forbids extending these*extracts, taken here 
and there to illustrate the character of the work. It 
would be quite impossible, without reproducing the 
complete volume, to give an adequate idea of the beau- 
ty of these poems. And it is equally impossible, with- 
out the appearance of over-praise, to characterize them. 
Typographically the book is in keeping with its con- 
tents, and is a credit to the workmanship of Messrs, 
John H. Carmany & Co., whose imprint it bears. 


THE LIFE OF CICERO. By Anthony Trollope. In two 
volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1881. 
For sale in San Francisco by Payot, Upham & Co. 


Not only is it true that we moderns are greatly in- 
debted to Rome, it is also true we take a great interest 
in the old Roman men. The practical modern world 
finds much that is congenial in the eminently practical 
nation which grew up by the Tiber—which showed such 
business-like qualities in consolidating the varied peo- 
ples of its growing empire, in developing its system of 
law, and in extending its unique and powerful style of 
government. Even its literature was subordinated to 
practical uses. Virgil and Horace wrote in the interest 
of the Augustan imperial idea. Oratory was directed 
to the most practical of ends. By it the statesman was 
to sway the Senate or the populace, and rise to influence 
and power. Czesar’s speeches were useful adjuncts to 
Ceesar’s victories in the provinces. These practical 
qualities appeal tous. The men of mark at Rome in the 
last century before Christ have been much talked about 
and written about within the last half century. Louis 
Napoleon wrote a Life of Cesar. M. Froude has taken 
the same great man for a special subject. Mommsen 
and Merivale, and Ihne, not to mention other historians, 
have fully discussed the leading names of the closing 
era of the Roman Republic. Cicero has come in for 
special notice. German editors have arranged and ex- 
plained his correspondence. An English barrister, M. 
Forsyth, has written an elaborate Life of Cicero, pub- 
lished in 1863. And now comes the facile and graceful 
pen of Anthony Trollope to retouch the great orator’s 
career, and demand for him a retraction of adverse 
judgments. Certainly, if classical learning is nowadays 
disparaged, some classical names have lost none of 
their interest. There is significance in the fact that a 
popular novelist and leading man of letters turns aside 
from his remunerative work, and throws himself hearti- 
ly, almost passionately, into the life of men who lived 
nearly two thousand years ago. 

Mr. Trollope writes with the special purpose of vin- 
dicating Cicero from the harsh judgments of numerous 
critics. Cicero has in one way been the most unfortu- 
nate of men, in having a great public career subjected 
to the cross-light of the frankest possible utterances in 
private letters. Demosthenes left no such betraying 
correspondence. Czesar’s letters were not preserved. 
But Cicero’s correspondence was so full and interesting, 
so fascinating in style, so charming in humor, that it 
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was caught up and fixed forever in the gaze of the 
world. His most private plaints, and most despondent 
self-reproaches, and most incautious confessions stand 
written on the margin of his public services. No other 
statesman was ever so turned inside out and held up to 
unsympathetic criticism. Cicero was ambitious, egotist- 
ic, self-laudatory. He was not a great warrior, nor had 
he the nerve to face such men as Ceesar in the hot strife 
of politics. But other Romans were ambitious, egotist- 
ic, self-laudatory (for the last mentioned point see the 
biographies of Cato and Scipio). And in practical 
service, Cicero was no coward. He attacked favorites 
of Sulla when that great dictator was a terror to the 
state. He faced Catiline and his co-conspirators, and 
even outran the bounds of prudence in visiting punish- 
ment upon them. In the last sad epoch of his public 
career he showed a stern face toward Antony, and when 
Antony's minions came to execute his bloody command, 
Cicero died with a courage worthy of his great name. 

We are glad to see Mr. Trollope come forth as cham- 
pion to sonoblea man. Cicero has been inexcusably 
underrated and reproached by such historians as Momm- 
sen and Froude. Mr. Trollope believes that the great 
orator was one of the purest and best men of his time. 
We believe so, too. He believes that Cicero was always 
faithful to the idea of the old Republic ; that his seem- 
ing vacillations and inconsistencies were in the line of 
this life-long devotion. He hesitated between men be- 
cause he could not tell who would do best for the Re- 
public. He was a lawyer, and used an advocate’s elas- 
lic liberty of speech, now on one side of a personal case, 
now on the other. But to the grand and dear old com- 
monwealth he was never untrue. 

Mr. Trollope treats of Cicero as a man of letters and 
asa philosopher. Latin prose was almost the creation 
of the great orator. Through him the Greek philoso- 
phy was popularized at Rome. His principles of con- 
duct were in the highest degree praiseworthy. In a pre- 
Christian age, he seemed almost to have caught the es- 
sential spirit of Christian ethics. Such a man is a 
worthy subject for any biographer, and Mr. Trollope 
has given us a popular and interesting book. It is not 
profound, but it is not dry. It is worth the scholar’s at- 
tention, and to the common reader it may be commend- 





ed as at once the freshest and fairest representation of a 
man foremost among the really great names of Roman 
and ancient history. 


Sunrise. A Story of these Times. By William Black, 
author of MacLeod of Dare, etc. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1881. For sale in San Francisco by 
Payot, Upham & Co. 


All readers of Sunrise are in duty bound to accept 
the statement on its title page that it is written by the 
author of Zhe Princess of Thule, White Wings, etc., 
but surely the admirers of Black, and their name is le- 
gion, would not have guessed it from the book itself. 

It is seldom that an author who is so prolific as Mr. 
Black has been can depart so completely from the beaten 
track and seek new paths in literature with the success 
which this author has done in his latest work. In Sun- 
vise he has dropped the idyllic style of his earlier works, 
and has written a novel dealing with the most vital ques- 
tion of the day—namely, socialism—in a remarkably 
vigorous and interesting manner. He has lost none of 
his former skill in delineation of character and analysis 
of motive, but he has transferred his word painting to a 
larger canvas. Sunrise contrasts with such works as 
Three Feathers, as a painting by Raphael with the mi- 
croscopic paintings of the Dutch school of artists. 

The leading characters, Ferdinand Lind, the Interna- 
tionalist, his daughter Natalie, George Brand, the young 
Englishman, and Calabressa, the Italian carbonaro, are 
living, breathing persons; and while a captious critic 
might suggest that the mysterious power of life and 
death claimed by the ‘‘Council of the Seven Stars” 
smacks too strongly of the Vehmgericht of the middle 
ages of Germany, yet the recent assassination of the 
Czar of Russia goes far to confirm Mr. Black's view of 
the terrible strength and unwavering determination of 
the element in European politics of which he has writ- 
ten. Asa whole, we think the book one of the best of 
the day, and we congratulate the author upon the abil- 
ity which he has shown to deal with broader questions 
than those to which he has hitherto devoted himself. 


[A number of other publications have been received, 
too late for notice in this number. | 
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SO COMETH THE RAIN. 


Out of my window I watch the rain, 

A blank-white mist driven through the gate 

Of the mountain-chains, swept on by a great 
Resistless force till the far hills wane 

And melt from view; now the pines are tossed, 
And the oaks’ brown limbs writhe in the gale; 
The dark madrofio is growing pale, 

For the blast has turned the hidden side 

Of the glossy leaves to the storm’s wild pride; 
The white drops are driven against the pane— 

So cometh the rain. 


The eaves are pouring a deluge down, 
The shrubs are bent by the wild white spray, 
The room is in twilight, as if the day 





Was shrinking away from the Storm-King’s frown. 
Each hollow is hidden beneath the flood, 
Each footprint filled with the rushing drops, 
And all through the wind-rocked, wild, wet wood 
The trees are bowing their heavy tops; 
The storm beats in at the window-pane— 
So falleth the rain. 


But lo! in the distance a yellow light 
Rifts through the clouds, and the far hills rise, 
Dividing the veil, to the golden skies ; 

And the storm, as one wounded in his might, 
Trails northward, and mutters beneath his breath, 
And departs with the majesty of death. 

The drops still glitter on twig and leaf, 

But a hidden thrush pipes a sweet relief; 

The sun shines in at the window-pane— 
So ceaseth the rain. 
May N. Haw ey. 
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SIMON AND AMELIA AT THE THEATER. 


They were at the theater. They consisted of an el- 
derly countryman and his old fashioned wife. We were 
—well, it does not matter who we were; suffice it to say, 
that we were all there for the same purpose, as well as 
several hundred others who thronged the house. The 
drama to be produced was the passionate love tragedy 
of Romeo and Fuliet, and the part of the fair Juliet 
was to be taken by a young and beautiful lady, who 
made her début that evening. 

We immediately learned from the conversation of our 
country couple, that he was Simon and she was Amelia. 
He seemed one of these slow, good-natured men, whom 
we often meet and seldom dislike; while she was evi- 
dently the Major General of the Amelia-Simon firm. 
Her nose and chin were pointed, and she carried an 
air of decided authority about her. She had a comely 
face indicating excellent sense, but the contrast between 
her appearance and that of the meek Simon was strik- 
ing. These good people had evidently been unaccus- 
tomed to the theater, and the conversation and criti- 
-cisms that passed between them were novel and enter- 
taining. We will not attempt to give their conversa- 
tion verbatim, as it would fill a small book. 

The drop-curtain, hiding the stage, represented an 
emigrant train crossing the plains. Amelia's eyesight 
was still good. 

‘*What a lot o’ wagons all in a row,” she remarked, 
-as she gazed at the painting, ‘‘and under ’em it says 
"49. I reckon ther must be forty-nine on ‘em; who'd 
a thought ther was ¢he¢ many !” 

“T can’t see’em,” meekly responded Simon, with a 
.crestfallen countenance. 

‘*Law sakes! can’t you, though? ,What a pity now 
you didn’t fetch your specks. Jes like you. How'd 
you spect to see anything without ’em. Your eyesight 
want zever so good as mine, nohow,” she complacently 
added. 

‘*Thet’s so, mother,” said he. 

He looked so uncomfortable, that we leaned over, 
and, offering an opera glass, said: 

‘*Take this, sir; it may enable you to see.” 

Amelia turned upon us a quick, searching look, and, 
then scrutinizing the glass sharply, and raising no ob- 
jections, she looked the fact to her obedient spouse, 
who, taking it awkwardly, said, in a blunt manner: 

‘Wail, now, I hold thet’s right clever. I thought 
these folks were all on ‘em too stuck up to speak to 
country folks, let alone handin’ this ’ere thing to look 
through.” 

‘*Be still, will you?” said his wife, cautiously, with 
the characteristic readiness of her sex; ‘‘how are they 
to know we hain't city folks? I never wore this gown 
but once before, an’ my bonnet is as spick span new 
as when Samanthy put it on the tree for me, thet Christ- 
mas; and you know right well you got them clothes 
new, out of the store, this very day. Folks can tell 
they are new by the folds,” she proudly added. 

Simon had been busily examining the opera-glass, 
and good Amelia's worldliness had not affected the old 
4man very much, for he musingly spoke, as he turned 
the glass over and around. 

‘*T seen the place where they was givin’ on 'em away, 
down stairs, when we come in.” 

‘*Givin’ "em away, indeed! A pretty lot they was 
.a givin’ ‘em away! IF reckon ef they had been, I'd a 
ded a share.” [We believed her.] ‘‘They was se//in’ 





‘em,” she asserted, as if she knew for a certainty, ‘I 
listened mighty sharp.” 

Poor Simon, he had turned, and twisted, and shaken 
the opera-glass until he struck the happy medium that 
suited his eyes. Be it known that it was wholly an ac- 
cident, however, as he had come to the conclusion that 
they were not good for much, but he so dreaded to 
hear the voice of his lady, assuring him that ‘nothing 
was the matter, only thet he didn’t know ow,” that he 
kept on fussing until the happy accident occurred, 
After a brief pause, the exclamation that startled us was: 

‘‘Why, "Melia, them wagons thet you talked about, 
all in a row, is meant for a emigrant train, Blest ef 
it don’t look kinder nateral, too,” mused the old man, 
‘*Yes, I’ve been across them plains twice. Tough times 
we had them days; them ox teams don’t look much 
like the teams we hed ; they never put less’n six or eight 
yoke on sech a big wagon, and there they've only got 
one. They never have their heads hoisted up like that 
ere yoke; they allers lop 'em down.” 

Another prolonged gaze left the pause uninterrupted, 
and then the following information was elicited from 
the good man, who little guessed how many he was en- 
tertaining. 

‘*Ho, I see thet '49, thet you said meant the number 
of teams. You wan't right thet time, sure. Why, it 
means the spring of ’50, when I come over. Umph, 
jest like women folks, sich calkelations !" 

The lights suddenly grew dim, the bell tapped, and 
the whole emigrant train, with the '49 and the ox teams, 
began rolling over and over into a confused mass with- 
in the curtain folds, as it arose to the top of the stage. 
After the introduction of a number of characters, the 
gentle Romeo made his appearance. His costume, one 
of the day in which he was supposed to have flourished, 
was composed of a gracefully flowing cape, and closely 
fitting garments, of rich green cloth, trimmed in gold. 
Upon his curly head rested a jaunty cap with a charm- 
ing plume waving over the crown. 

‘Can you hear what the play actors is a sayin,” said 
"Melia, sotto voce. 

‘No, I reckon they hain’t begun, yet,” he innocently 
answered. 

“*Yes, they hev, too. Thet ther chap is Romeo, an’ 
he goes a courtin’ Juliet, an’ her folks an’ his folks don’t 
speak, an’ he marries Juliet an’ kills her cousin an’ is 
banished, an’ pisins himself, an’ she takes somethin 
"nother thet puts her asleep, an’ then when she comes 
awake agin an’ finds him dead, she stabs herself.” 

After this blast of words rattled off by "Melia without; 
a pause for breath, poor Simon looked aghast. Perhaps 
he was endeavoring to grasp the meaning of the con- 
densed recital. My friend had been sketching the play 
for the old lady in a hasty way, and we were wonder- 
fully amused to hear her enlighten her partner as to 
what was coming. 

‘* Wail,” said Simon, reflectively, ‘‘thet’s a queer 
lookin’ sort of a dress to go a courtin’ in. - It’s purty 
snug. I reckon he didn’t hev to climb the pastur’ fence 
as I used to when I went a cour——” A severe, but 
flattered, look from his companion caused him to change 
his sentence into ‘‘when I went a callin’ on Farmer 

There was a twinkle in his eye, as he smoothed off his 
chin, and the old lady fanned herself vigorously and 
looked hard at the stage. When Mercutio was stabbed 
and was jesting and laughing with his last breath, Simon 
said: 
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‘Now, "Melia, look a here; a feller wouldn't feel 
much like jokin’ at sech atime. I don’t more’n half 
like that. He ought to plump right off without talkin’.” 

But when Romeo avenged the wanton murder of his 
friend by stabbing in turn the slayer, Tybalt, and when 
the sword suddenly slipped out of sight up to the sock- 
et, and the victim fell dead, and a number of ladies 
partly arose from their seats, and several screamed, no 
wonder the good Amelia grasped Simon's knees in sup- 

pain as she gazed on the scene. 

“Oh, Simon,” said she, ‘‘did he really kill him?” 

Simon wore a broad grin on his face, and slowly 
drawled out : 

‘Why, "Melia, I hain’t seen you so pestered and 
worked up like for nigh on twenty years. Thet chap 
did get killed rather sudden like,” he added in a philo- 
sophictone. ‘‘I thought the other did too much talkin’. 
It wasn’t so blamed sudden as this, though. I likea 
leetle talkin’.”’ 

Juliet quite stole the heart of the old man in the very 
first part of the drama, when the dance of the minuet 
was introduced. 

“I don’t believe I could drop sech a peart curtsy as 
thet now, nor move round so spry,” remarked Amelia. 

‘No, I jes’ bet you couldn’t!” bluntly retorted Si- 
mon. ‘‘You'd git yer feet all mixed up in them long 
skirts, and tumble down, thet’s what you'd do.” 

‘Ef I hedn’t hed the rheumatics so much from doin’ 
your housework, and got all stiffened up before my time, 
I'd be spry enough,” hotly retorted the insulted lady, 
with red cheeks. 

‘Wail, "Melia, lets not argy,” placidly remarked 
Simon. 

As the evening advanced in lateness, the curtain rose 
and fell, and our old folks were getting tired. 

“T think ther’s too much love smackin’ in it. Folks 
don’t do ther courtin’ thet way nowadays, and I never 
rec'lect knowin’ nobody thet did,” sleepily yawned 
Simon, e 

“So much the worse for 'em,” tartly answered the 
peppery Amelia, for she still smarted under the cruel 
dig given her by her lord. 

“‘Umph,” said the provokingly calm Simon, with a 
chuckle, ‘‘I reckon now, you’d jest be the one what 
would like to have a chap spookin’ round under your 
winder after candle-light, a pawin’ over yer flower 
garden and a blowin’ kisses up at yer winder.” 

Amelia vouchsafed no reply to this bit of pleasantry. 
The last act had come. The fatal poison was begin- 
ning to work throughout the veins of the unhappy 
Romeo just as Juliet awoke from her long sleep, and 
so real seemed his agony at the approach of the death 
that he knew to be irrevocable, and that gradually but 
surely seemed tearing his Juliet from his arms, that 
good Amelia murmured, half aloud : 

“The whites of eggs is a good antidote.” 

But all was over. The curtain fell, and the people 
surged out. Amelia and Simon sat looking at the cur- 
tain even after it had fallen, and then, recollecting 
themselves, made preparations to move out. 

‘*Waial, now,” commenced Simon, ‘‘I think they 
hedn’t oughter died, both on ‘em leastways. Now, 
why didn’t thet gal take a shine to some other chap, 
and git married, and be happy—gals is so romantic.” 

As they moved off, he was heard to say, with a drawl: 

“T reckon you hain’t too proud to hev me take a 
chew, now, be you? I've felt sort o’ lonesome all the 
evenin’, in ther.” 





‘Oh, no, chew away,” sharply replied his better half. 
**You allers was bound to be more like a cow than a 
mortal man, whatever I could do or say; cows allers hev 
ther cuds along with 'em.” 

‘*Waial, Mely, I—” 

They turned a corner, and we lost sight of them at 
this point in the conversation. We really felt sorry to 
part with the chief actor in the side drama that had af- 
forded us so much amusement during the evening. 
They kept the glass in good faith until the very end, 
but we had not the heart to even feel reproach fully to- 
ward them for their lack of conformity to the rules of 
propriety, as their honesty counterbalanced all else. 

MARCIA D. CRANE. 


RONDEL. 


Imperial, she wears the haughty frown 
Of supreme sovereignty; her regal crown 
Her own gold locks. No realm material 
She rules, but loving hearts, that, bowing down, 
Worship her humbly, as she wills they shall, 
Imperial. 


What of the robe that wraps my lady’s frame? 
What of its texture and its fashion’s name, 
Its heavy folds that and ample fall? 
No hue should please her @ive the dye that came 
From ancient Tyre—that purple that men call 
Imperial. 


What man shall win my lady’s lofty love? 
What demi-god, sired by omnamorous Jove? 
Nay, that man walks not this terrestrial ball— 
Unless so mighty shall one conqueror prove 
As to himself the world to bind in thrall— 
Imperial. 
Puivip SHIRLEY. 


AN ENTERTAINING GAME. 


“Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupation 
That is known as the children’s hour.” 


Have any of the readers of THE CALIFORNIAN ever 
been importuned, day after day, by certain small but 
urgently solicitous members of the family, for ‘‘stories?” 
And have these ‘‘grown-up” people ever been at a loss 
to satisfy their little petitioners ? 

“The gray-haired poet of Cambridge knew how to 
gratify his ‘‘ blue-eyed banditti;"” and everybody re- 
members the beautiful eulogy one great story-teller of 
England paid to another when he said, ‘‘ Lucky is he 
who has such a charming gift of nature as this, which 
brings all the children in the world trooping to him and 
being fond of him.” 

Unfortunately, but few of us possess, even in a very 
small degree, the marvelous gift of Mr. Dickens ; and yet 
I doubt if the person lives who cannot secure the ready 
attention and devotion of children. I am not speaking 
now of prodigies or precocious geniuses, but of ordinary 
boys and girls just waking up to think about this won- 
derful world they have come into, and about which their 
chief sentiment is an insatiable curiosity. In many 
homes, when evening comes, and dinner has been 
served, and the little children gather around the fire-place 
for their hour before bed-time, how often the question 
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arises, ‘‘ What shall we do to amuse them?” Into a 
ready limbo have gone the school-books ‘till to-mor- 
row,” toys delight not, the noisy games of out-door life 
are tabooed in the drawing-room and library, and if 
Papa sits down to enjoy his fragrant cigar and the even- 
ing paper, and Mamma occupies herself with the latest 
magazine or a bit of Kensington embroidery, what is to 
become of the restless little boys and girls to whom this 
pleasant post-prandial hour by right belongs? 

No one can spend an hour in the society of a mod- 
erately intelligent child without remarking how extraor- 
dinary a peculiarity of his mind is a craving after infor- 
mation. I have two small nephews who have just 
completed their first decade, and have arrived at that 
interesting age of inquiry when it seems as if their raven- 
ous youthful maws would never be supplied with aliment 
in the shape of tales and stories which delight the heart 
of boyhood. This love of the marvelous and exciting 
is like a child’s craving for sweetmeats, and it is a taste 
which cannot be ignored. 

I have been experimenting latterly in the art of enter- 
taining children, and my simple efforts have been crown- 
ed with so much success as to make it seem almost sel- 
fish to keep to myself such an easy, efficacious remedy for 
the ennui of children. 

I cannot claim for this amusement any novelty of de- 
sign. The game—if may call it such—in different 
ways is already pla’ many a winter's evening. 
There are few limitations to its scope or opportunities. 
Our modus operandi is this: The children and I (and 
any of the others who may be enticed into our group) 
gather around the library table, our only implement of 
warfare being a box of alphabet letters, with which is 
commonly played the game called ‘‘ Logomachy.” 

Each player draws at random a letter, and, thinking 
of a character conspicuous either in history, art, or lit- 
erature, whose name begins with that letter, selects from 
another box enough letters to spell the name thus 
chosen, and having arranged the word upon the table, 
his right-hand neighbor is called upon to describe brief- 
ly the character selected, 

For example: Last evening we agreed to limit our- 
selves to the names of poets and authors, and the first 
letter drawn was ‘‘H."” Homer was the result of a few 
moment’s thought upon the part of one of the small 
boys, and it fell to my lot, sitting next to him, to tell, in 
the old ‘‘ once-upon-a-time” fashion, about the Greek 
poet's life, and incidentally to introduce some of the 
pretty stories about Hector and his dazzling helmet, the 
frightened Andromache and the fair Helen, until the 
time was up and it was my turn to draw a letter. 

By chance, I selected the first letter of the alphabet, 
and I gave my right-hand neighbor an easy subject to 
talk about, by placing Andersen upon the board. What 
boy or girl does not know all about dear old Hans 
Christian, and the stories of the Vikings, the Beetle, the 
Goblin, and the Huckster. 

The dictionary of authors had to supply the dates, 
but we had a dainty bit of biography from a boy's stand- 
point which was not to the disadvantage of the Danish 
lover of children. The letter ‘‘I" was chosen next, and 
soon /rving graced the table, while picturesque views of 
Sunnyside” and the Hudson, and the charming story 
of Rip Van Winkle delighted the children. 

Before the hour had passed we had a goodly number 
of names before us of the great writers of different coun- 
tries and ages. It seemed almost anachronistic to see 
Homer and Browning jostling each other, and to let 





the funny music of the ‘‘ Pied Piper of Hamelin” follow 
so closely upon the wail of Helen of Troy. It was quite 
a leap in time from Una and the Red Cross Knight to 
Little Nell and Oliver Twist, but it was not diffi- 
cult to make the children discriminate between the early 
and the later English authors. Thus we supplemented 
the outlines of our authors’ lives with bits of their per- 
manent works, names of their fictitious characters, and 
bright little fragments from their poems or stories as 
they came to our memories. 

One evening we confined ourselves to Shaksperian 
characters, and every name on the table represented 
some one of the great dramatist’s characters. Imagine 
what a charming evening we had with the love- making 
of Bassanio and Portia in the picturesque villa at Bel- 
mont, with avaricious old Shylock, all ready, with his 
glittering scales and sharpened knife, to weigh the pound 
of flesh. How pleasantly we escaped from the tears 
and entreaties of poor little Prince Arthur to laughter 
over the irresistibly fat and funny old Falstaff, the mock 
play, and the seven men in buckram. Gouty old Cap- 
ulet and witty Mercutio, the brave and gallant Hotspur, 
and the melancholy Prince of Denmark were not more 
interesting to the children than poor old King Lear, 
bareheaded in the howling storm, or the remorseful 
Lady of Inverness with her little blood-stained hand. 

So we have taken up historical characters, and names 
of cities, mythological personages, and names of artists 
and inventors, until we may hope these children are now 
fairly afloat upon that enchanted ocean of literature 
which henceforth to them may never have a boundary. 

In this and similar pleasant ways the bright fancies of 
the nursery may be turned into a love for all that is best 
and purest in art and literature, and these childish im- 
pressions of scenes and characters gained in hours of 
amusement may outlast many pursued in the study and 
strife of later life. KATHERINE CONGER. 


‘“‘L'AMITIE EST L'AMOUR SANS AILES.” 


If it be true, as poets sing, 
That Love will spread his snowy wing, 
And haste his flight to distant spheres, 
Forgetting lovers’ vows and tears, 
*Twere wiser far, we all must own, 
To let the rosy god alone, 
And lay our gifts on Friendship’s shrine, 
Where Mem’ry’s choicest wreaths entwine. 
Her altars, fixed as granite rocks, 
Will stand despite Time’s rudest shocks ; 
Her flames, once kindled, warmly glow 
While starlight gleams or waters flow. 

M. P. W. 


SNOW-SHOEING IN THE NORTH-WEST. 


To the average ‘‘mountaineer” snow-shoeing is a de- 
lightful pastime. Although it is attended with any num- 
ber of dangers while traveling down steep declivities, 
through belts of timber, and among the intricate wind- 
ings of rocky cafons, there is a fascination about it that 
knows neither danger nor fear. In the northern part 
of the United States, confined within the rugged mount- 
ain ranges, we find numerous mining camps, with their 
rough-looking, but warm-hearted, inhabitants, whose 
only pleasures consist in playing cards and snow-shoeing 
during the short days of an eight months’ winter. Their 
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rough pine log-cabins—which they would not leave for 
a palace—are furnished with curious shaped chairs and 
stools. Some are made from gnarled and storm-twisted 
trees; others from the head and horns of the mountain 
ram—‘‘ Big Horn,” or mountain sheep. Their tables 
and shelves are made from lumber ‘‘whip-sawed” from 
a tree cut while clearing a site for the cabin; bunks 
from hewn fir poles, straight as an arrow, with boughs 
from the same tree neatly spread upon them, and form- 
ing a soft, and by not any means unpleasant, couch. 
Upon broad shelves in the most secluded corner are 
piled the annual winter supply of provisions, consisting 
of flour, bacon, coffee, sugar, beans, etc., which were 
no doubt brought on the backs of mules from some 
small town forty or fifty miles distant. A broad fire- 
place, within which is heaped a pile of cheerfully blazing 
pitch-pine logs, bids the stranger, or fellow-miner, sit 
down and enjoy its warmth. 

There is an amusing, as well as dangerous, side to 
snow-shoeing. For instance, the new beginner has a 
tendency to travel ahead of his shoes, thereby coming 
to grief, head foremost, in a snow-bank. In some cases 
he finds that his shoes have gone down the mountain 
without him, leaving him no alternative but to wallow 
through the deep snow after them, or return home and 
make another pair. On Poverty Flat, Idaho Territory, 
where the writer of this article resides, every pleasant 
Sunday afternoon from five to fifteen miners go out 
coasting on the neighboring mountains, and it puts one 
in mind of a lot of school boys at play to hear them 
laugh and whoop as they fly over the snow at the rate 
of twenty miles an hour. The breaking of a strap or 
guiding-pole is nearly always attended with from one to 
fifty somersaults and total immersion in the soft snow. 
Sometimes while the -luckless adventurer is trying to 
pick himself up he is knocked off his feet, and perhaps 
tun over, while a yell of delight echoes from one to an- 
other of his more fortunate companions as they pass 
him, and as soon as he can brush the snow out of his 
mouth and eyes he joins in the general merriment at 
his expense. 

Away from the main roads the snow is generally very 
deep, and the mails, or any not too heavy packages, are 
carried by men on snow-shoes. 

Several years ago, in some parts of Idaho and Mon- 
tana, winter commenced about two months earlier than 
usual, and the wagon-trains containing supplies were 
blockaded with snow so that it was impossible for them 
to move to their destination until the following spring. 
Provisions becoming very scarce in some of the camps, 
snow-shoeing parties were organized, some of the men 
carrying one hundred pounds of flour seventy-five miles 
in five days. At this time, upon the arrival of a snow- 
shoe train, flour was sold as high as one dollar and a 
half a pound, and everything else in like proportion. 
In these days of railroads and cheap transportation the 
same thing frequently happens for a short time, but the 
same amount of suffering and hardship is not entailed 
that those hardy pioneers were forced to endure. 

One of the old pioneers of the north-west gravely in- 
formed me that he and his partner lived one winter on 
snow-balls and coffee, coming out like bears, sleek and 
fat, in the spring. 5 

Poverty Flat being one of the highest points in the 
Salmon River Mountains—nearly eleven thousand feet 
above the sea-level—the view of the surrounding coun- 
try from this lofty eminence is grand. To the south- 
west the smoky-looking, spire-like peaks of the Saw- 





tooth Range rear their heads, seemingly, above the 
clouds, and the intervening mountains, though of no 
mean hight, look like mere foot-hills in comparison. 
The crystal waters of Salmon River, flowing majestically 
within the narrow limits of the rocky walls of Croinpt 
Cajion, lends an enchantment to the scene, which I am 
utterly unable to describe. To the east is the almost 
inaccessible Pah-Simari and Lost River ranges, with 
their huge limestone faces growing whiter each day 
from a continual whirl of snow-laden clouds, whose 
stormy mantle clings to them until the July sun softens 
their icy hearts. CLARENCE P. TALBOT. 


SONG. 


Within a tangled forest, a dark and dismal place, 
I spied a velvet pansy, with its golden upturned face. 


I questioned, for I wondered: ‘‘How cam’st, thou, floweret, 


here, 
All covered with this dewdrop like childhood’s glistening 
tear? 


Down ’neath these forest branches, ‘neath trees all gnarled 
and old, 
Thou hidest all thy beauty, as a miser hides his gold. 


Say, did’st thou look around thee go find this lonely place, 
Thou who, with all thy beauty, the richest bower might grace? 


Or did some angel tell thee to hide thy golden light? 
I fain would hear thy secret, with that face so calm and 
bright. 


Then the eyes, still beaming brightly, with a shy air seemed 
to say, 

“Thou wilt never find true beauty where the idle throng 
may stray.” 


Then I thought, as on I wandered, that life’s fairest flowers 
are they 
That are found by sheltered firesides, in our home-life day 


by day. 
Mary F. Browns. 


CHARLES SUMNER AND HIS BOOKS. 


Charles Sumner (1830) had a passion for book-col- 
lecting, and George W. Smalley makes this fact the text 
for an entertaining letter to the New York 7rzdune re- 
cently. Mr. Smalley was very often with Mr, Sumner 
during his last visit to Europe in 1872. One day Mr. 
Sumner said to him: ‘‘I make it a rule never to buy a 
useful book.” He explained this by saying that he had 
the great public libraries at his command, and that 
neither he nor any other private student could afford to 
buy all the books they wanted to refer to. He had the 
range of the Boston Athenzeum, the Public Library, 
the Harvard Library, the library of Congress, etc. Mr. 
Smalley says that Mr. Sumner bought extravagantly, 
paying larger prices than he could afford to pay, and 
often much more than his purchases were worth, for, 
like a true American, he would never haggle about a 
price. Mr. Sumner was rather omnivorous in his book- 
collecting tastes, and he made his purchases for the va- 
rious qualities which they possessed. Latterly he took 
an interest in bindings, but Mr. Smalley says he had 
not given the time and trouble to the history of bind- 
ings which a man who wishes to be a judge must give. 
‘*T doubt,” he continues, ‘‘ whether he knew the history 
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of the art of binding accurately or could have named 
the great binders off-hand in their chronological order. 
It is certain that he had no such minute acquaintance 
with the styles of the great artists of the past times as 
a man should have in order to buy skillfully. But Mr. 
Sumner knew very well what interested him, and what 
he liked he was keen to possess and ready,to pay a very 
long price for. So of modern work. He wanted spec- 
imens of Trautz-Banzonnet, the only binder of the 
present century whose name and work will be treasured 
by the next. He bought several. They are in Har- 
vard College Library now, and they are good examples 
of one or two styles of the master, but not of. his best 
style. It was characteristic of Mr. Sumner that he 
bought them without stopping to consider how much 
he was paying for the binding, which was what he 
wanted, and for the book itself, which he did not want 
atall. Occasionally, when I was asked, I took the lib- 
erty of saying I thought some purchase which he med- 
itated was too dear, upon which he would put it down 
reluctantly, and go tosomething else. But when I went 
to see him the next morning the book in question was 
tolerably sure to be on his table. If he saw me looking 
at it he would say: ‘Yes, I know I paid too much, but 
it gives me pleasure, and why should I not indulge my- 
self?’”’ 


AN INDIAN'S SKULL. 


Deserted chamber! desolate shell ! 
Thou grim convexity of crumbling bone, 
Did e’er the monarch Thought set up a throne 

In such a palace as this sounding cell? 

Send through those grinning jaws some words to tell, 
To what fair hunting-ground thy soul has flown, 
In what far place, within the world unknown, 

Thy liberated spirit now doth dwell. 

Or was there no “‘ to-morrow” for thy spirit? 

Is this poor shattered citadel the end 
And destiny or man? Does life, then, die 

When stops the beating heart? Shall we inherit 

No palaces beyond? Ah, thoughts that tend 
To lunacy! Thou canst not tell, nor I. 
ALVAH PENDLETON, 


EPH’S INSURANCE. 


Eph had his life insured for five hundred dollars, in 
favor of his little boy of four or five summers. Subse- 
quently, Eph’s wife left him, taking the boy with her. 
Eph continued sawing wood as usual, laying up a few 
dollars each month, thinking he would soon go and 
bring back his little boy, and care for him without the 
aid of his wife. 

About six weeks after the wife and boy had gone, 
there came, in a roundabout way, the report that Eph’s 
boy was dead. Eph was wild with grief for a few days; 
then concluded that the boy was better dead than with 
his mother, who really was a worthless sort of creature. 

One day Eph was hard at work on a big pile of maple 
wood, when suddenly an idea struck him, and, drop- 
ping his saw, he made a bee-line for Mr. J.’s insurance 
Office. Arriving there, he doffed his cap, and, approach- 
ing the agent, he sputtered out: 

‘*Mistah J., I's cum fur dat ‘surance money.” 

“*What insurance money, Eph? I don’t know what 
you mean.” 





‘*W'y, don’t yah 'member, sah, dat I got my life 
‘sured for my boy bout six monts ago? An’ now, sah, 
de little fellah’s gone, an’ I's cum fur to git de ‘surance 
money ‘fore my wife gits here an’ frauds me of it, sah.” 

And it took the obliging insurance man an hour to 
satisfy Eph that there was no money due him. 

cL. ¢c. 


COLLEGE RECOLLECTIONS. 


We find the following in The Harvard Register: 

Timothy Boutelle (1800) used to relate many anec- 
dotes in regard to Rev. Dr. Willard, the President of 
Harvard College. Dr. Willard was a man of rare in- 
tellectual endowments and scholarship, and excelled 
specially in the science of astronomy. Being called 
upon often to officiate at ordinations, he naturally drew 
illustrations from his favorite department. When the 
candidate possessed great abilities, and perhaps in gen- 
eral, he would pray that he might be a star of the first 
magnitude. On one occasion, the candidate not prom- 
ising to reach a very high position in his profession, the 
conscientious President felt constrained to modify his 
petition thus. With an unusual hesitation he prayed, 
‘*May thy servant be a star—a star—of pretty consid- 
erable magnitude.” 

With a formality not unaccustomed in the college 
presidents of that period, he was in the habit of intro- 
ducing his remarks to the students with the phrase, ‘‘It 
is expected.” Being on a vessel from which he unhap- 
pily fell overboard, in his distress he cried aloud, ‘‘It is 
expected some one will extend a rope to me.” 


LACONICS BY TOM BROWN (1663-1704). 


Though a soldier in time of peace is like a chimney 
in summer, yet what wise man would pluck down his 
chimney because his almanac tells him it is the middle 
of June? 


Covetousness, like jealousy, when it has once taken 
root, never leaves a man but with his life. A rich bank- 
er in Lombard Street, finding himself very ill, sent for 
a parson to administer the last consolations of the 
church to him. While the ceremony was performing, 
old Gripewell falls into a fit. As soon as he wasa little 
recovered, the doctor offered the chalice to him. ‘‘No, 
no,” cries he; ‘‘I can’t afford to lend you above twenty 
shilling upon’t—upon my word I can’t, now.” 


Though a clergyman preached like an angel, yet he 
ought to consider that two hour-glasses of divinity are 
too much at once for the most patient constitution. 
In the late civil wars, Stephen Marshal split his text 
into twenty-four parts. Upon this, one of the congre- 
gation immediately runs out of church. ‘‘ Why, what's 
the matter?” says a neighbor. ‘‘Only going for my 
night-gown and slippers, for I find we must take up 
quarters here to-night.” 


If your friend is in want, don’t carry him to the tav- 
ern, where you treat yourself as well as him, and entail 
a thirst and headache upon him next morning. To treat 
a poor wretch with a bottle of Burgundy or fill his snuff- 
box is like giving a pair of lace ruffles to a man that 
has never a shirt on his back. Put something into his 
pocket. 





